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fchenus from his personal knowledge of tlie 
country is justly held to bo almost invalu¬ 
able fo* the light which it throws upon the. 
obscurity of early Indian history. Though, 
unfortunately, not extant in its original 
form, it has nevertheless been partially 
preserved by means of epitomes and quota¬ 
tions to be found scattered up and down 
the writings of various ancient authors, 
both Greek and Roman. Dr. Schwanbeck, 
of Bonn, rendered historical literature a good 
service by collecting and arranging in their 
proper order these dotached fragments. 
The work thus reconstructed, and entitled 
Megasfhcnis Indlca, has now been before 
the world for upwards of thirty years. It has 
not, however, so far as I kiiow, been as yet 
translated, at least into our language, and 
Jjgjmo it is but little known beyond the 
circlcs*of tho learned. Tlio translation now 
offered, which goes forth from the very birth- 
placo of the origiual work, will therefore for 
the first time place it within the reach*of the 
general public. 
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f PREFACE. 


A translation of the first part of the 
Indiia of Arrian has been subjoined, both 
bocauso it gives in a connected form a 
general description of India, and because 
that description was based chiefly on the 
work of Megasthenos. 

Tho notes, which turn for thomost part on 
points of history, geography, archaeology, 
and the identification of Greek proper 
names with their Sanskrit originals, sum up 
the views of the best and most recent 
authorities who have written on these sub¬ 
jects. This feature of the work will, I hope, 
recommend it to the attention of native 
scholars who may be pursuing, or at least 
be interested in, inquiries which relate to 
the history and antiquities of their own 
country. 

In tho spelling of classical proper names 
I have followed throughout the system of 
Grotc, except oqly in translating from Latin, 
when tho common orthography has been 
Employed. 

In conclusion, I may inform my i%a5ers 
that I undertook the present work intending 
to follow it up with others of a similar kind, 
'until i&e entire series of classical works re¬ 
lating to India should be translated into the 
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language of its rulers. In furtherance of 
this design a translation of the short trea¬ 
tise called The Circumnavigation of the 
Erythrcean /Sea,* which gives an account of 
the ancient commerce of Egypt, Arabia, and 
India, is nearly ready for publication, and 
this will be followed by a translation of the 
narratives of the Makedonian Invasion of 
India as given by Arrian and Curtius in 
their respective Histories of Alexander. 
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OF MEGAST1IENKS. 


Introduction. 

The aiicicnl Greeks, till even a comparatively 
late period in their history, possessed little, if any, 
real knowledge of India. It is indeed scarcely so 
much as mentioned by name in their greatest poets, 
whether epic, lyric, or dramatic. They must, how¬ 
ever, have known of its existence as early as the 
heroic times, for we find from Homer that they 
used even then articles of Indian merchandize, which 
went among them by names of Indian origin, such 
as kassitms, tin, and riephas, ivory.* Hub their 
conception of it,as we gather from the samo source, 
was vague in the extreme. They imagined it to 
be au Eastern Ethiopia which, sketched away to 
the uttermost verge of the world, and which, like 
the Ethiopia of the West, was inhabited by a race 
of men whose visages were scorched black by the 

* Kassil cros represents tho Sanskrit kaslira, ‘ tin/ a 
metal found in abundance in the islands, on the coast of 
Illdia; andcZcp/«ti> is undoubtedly connected with ibhP, tho 
Sanskrit name for the domestic elephant—its initial 
syllabic be-iug perhaps tho Arabic article. 
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fierce rays of the sun.f Much lies in a name, and 
the error made by the Greeks in thus calling India 
E t h i o p ia led them into the further error of con¬ 
sidering as pertinent to both these countries 
narrations, whether of fact or fiction, which con¬ 
cerned but one of them exclusively.« This explains 
why we find in (2reek literature mention of peculiar 
or fabulous races, both of men and other animals, 
which existed apparently in duplicate, being repre¬ 
sented sometimes as located in India, and sometimes 
in Ethiopia or the countries thereto adjacent, J Wo 
can hardly wonder, when we consider thedistantand 
sequestered situation of India, that the first con¬ 
ceptions which tho Greeks had of it should have 
been of this nebulous character, but it seems some- 


I Sec Homer, Ocl. I. 23-24, where we read 

Ai&Wey, rot §lx& n ftedatarai, ecrgaroi uvfymv, 

Ol fiiv Sva-Ofjievou ‘Yireptavos o i S’«wom)V. 

(The Ethiopians, who are divided into two, and lire attlio 
world’s cud—one part of them towards the setting sun, the 
other towards tho rising.) Herodotus in several passages 
mentions tho Eastern Ethiopians, but distinguishes them 
from the Indians (see particularly bk. vii. 7<J)* Ktcsias, 
however, who wro^o somewhat Liter than llerudotos, fre¬ 
quently ca\\a the Indians by the uame of Ethiopian*, and 
tho final discrimination between the two races was not made 
till tho Makodonian invasion gavo the Western world inoro 
correct views of India. Alexander himself, as wo learn 
from Strabo, on first reaching tho fndus mistook it for 
the Nile. 

% Instances ill point are the Skiapudos, Kynamolgoi, 
Pygmaioi, Psylloi, ilimautoiiodes, Stcrnophthalmoi, Bfa- 
krobioi, and Ibe Makrokophaloi, the Martikhora, and the 
Krokotta. 



wluiL remarkable that they should have learned 
hardly anything of importance regarding it from 
the expeditions which wore successively under¬ 
taken against it by the Egyptians under Scsostris, 
the Assyrians under Scmivamis, and the Persians 
first under Kyroa and afterwards under "Harems 
tho son of l[yataspos.§ Perhaps, as l)r. 'Robertson 
Inis observed, they disdained, through pride of 
their own superior enlightenment, to pay attention 
to the transactions of people whom they considered 
as barbarians, especially in countries far remote 
from tlieir own. Jhit, in whatever way tho fact may 
lie accounted for, India continued to be to the 
Greeks little better than a laud of mystery and 
fublo till tho timers of the Persian wars, when for 
tho first time they became distinctly awaro of its 
existence. Tho lirst historian who speaks clearly 
of it is JTekafcaios of Milctos (iu:. 549-480),|| 

§ Merudoios mention* that Daroin*, before invading 
India, sent Skylax the Karyamlian oji a voyage erf discovery 
down the Indus, and that Hkylux accordingly, setting out 
from Kaspatyras and tbc Puktyikan district., reached tho 
inoutli of that river, whence bo sailod through tho Indian 
Oeonu to tho Ked Sea, performing tho whole voyage in 
thirty month*. A little work still extant, which briefly do- 
scribes certain countries in Europe, Asia, and Africa, hours* 
tho name of this fcikylax, hut from internal evidence it has 
been inferred that it could not have boon written heforo 
the reign of Philip of Maketlonia, the father of Alexander 
tlie Grout. 

II The following names perbuniug hi India occur in IIc- 
kataios:—tho Indus ; the Opiat, a race on the ha ill; a of the 
Indus; the Kalnlm, an Indian nice ; Kaspnpijros, a ihtn- 
daric city; Aryan In t a city of India; the i$kiit±mlvs t and 
probably the Pyyinics. t 
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autl fuller accounts aru preserved in Ilorodo* 
t o tflf and in the remains ofK t6 s i a s, who, having 
lived for sonic years iu Persia as private physician 
to king Artuxerxcs Miuhnon, collected materials 
during his stay for a treatise on India, the first 
work on the subject written in th" Greek lan¬ 
guage/* His descriptions were, unfortunately, 
vitiated by a large intermixture of fable, and it was 
left to the followers of Alexander to give to the 
Western world for the first time fairly accurate 
accounts of the country and its inhabitants. The 
great conqueror, it is well known, carried scientific 
men with him to chronicle his achievements, and 
describe the countries to which he might carry his 
arms, and some of his officers were also men of 
literary culture, who could wield the pen as well as 


If Herodotos mentions tho river (Indus), tlio VuMyihtn 
district, tho Omiddrioi, tho Kalnvtiai or Knhdiai, and the 
[\tdaioi, Both Uekalaios and Herodotus agree iu stating 
that there were sandy deserts in India. 

* “Tho few particulars appropriate to India, and con¬ 
sistent with truth, obtained by CtOsias, ore almost cun lined 
to something resembling a description of tho cochineal 
plant, iho tly, and tho beautiful tint obtained from it, with 
a genuine picture of tho monkey ami tho parrot; tho two 
animals lie had doubtless seen, in Persia, ami flowered 
cottons emblazoned with tho glowing colours of tho modern 
chintz wore probably as much coveted by the fair Persians 
in tho liarams of Susa and Eebatana as they still arc 
by the ladies of our own country; .... but we are not 
bound to admit, his fable of the Martichora, his pygmies*, 
his men with the heads of dogs, and foot reversed, hi.? 
griffins, and his four-footed lin'd* as big wolves.’*— 
V invent. 
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Llio sword. Nonce the expedition produced quite; a 
i > ropornai v mLivc»niidinpnioirHiTlaLmgtorudi.a f 8iicli 
ns Mioho or Tla cto, Di og uc to.s, No a re h os, 
O u c s i k r i t o s, A r i s l o b o n 1 o s, K a 11 i s t h o- 
tu'H, and others. These works aro all lost, but 
I heir substance is to be found condensed in Strabo, 
Pliny, and Annan, Subsequent to those writers 
were some others, who made considerable additions 
to the stock of information regarding India, among 
whom may he mentioned 1)6imac:lios, who re¬ 
sided for a long time in I* a 1 i li o t h r a, whither he 
was sent on an embassy by Seloukos to A11 i t r o- 
e h a d v s, Hu 4 successor of S a n d r a k o 11 o s; 
Patrok 16s, the admiral of Seloukos, who is 
called by Strabo the least mendacious of all writers 
concerning Lidia; T i m o a t h c nfs s, admiral of 
the fleet of Ptolcnmios Philadelpbos; and Megas- 
fchenos, who being sent by Sclcnkos Nikator on an 
embassy to Sniidrakottos (Chandragnpta),t the 
king of the Pnisii, whose capital was Palihothni 
(PatalipuLra, now Patna), wrote a work on India of 
such acknowledged worth that it formed the prin¬ 
cipal sonrcc wlienue succeeding writers drew their 
accounts of the country. This work, which appears 


f The discovery (hat the Saudrokottos of (ho Greeks 
was identical with tho Chandragupfca who figures in tins 
Sanskrit annals and tho Sanskrit drama was ono of great 
moment, as it was the means of connecting Greek with 
Sanskrit literature, and of (hereby supplying for the first 
time a date to early Indian, history, which had not a single 
chronological landmark of its own. Diodoros distorts Uio 
Varne into Xamlnunes, and this again is distorted by (hirfcins 
into A grammes. 
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to have boon entitled t<\ ’IwWi, no longer exists, but 
it has been so often abridged and cpioted by the 
ancient writers that we luivc a fair knowledge of 
its contents and their* order of arrangement. Dr. 
Schwanbcck, with great industry and learning, has 
collected all the fragments that have V L ' en where 
preserved, and has prefixed to the collection aLatin 
Introduction, wherein, after showing what knnw- 
ledgo the Greeks had act|uired of India before. 
Megasthenes, he enters into an examination of 
those passages in ancient works from which wo 
derive all Mus little we know of ALegnstlicnes and 
his Tndiati mission, lie then reviews his work oil 
India, giving a summary of its contents, and, hav¬ 
ing estimated its value and authority, concludes 
witli a notice of those authors who wrote on India 
after his time.J I have translated in the latter 
part of the secpiel a few instructive passages from 
this Introduction, 011 c particularly which success¬ 
fully vindicates Megaslhcnes from the charge of 
mendacity so frequently preferred against him. 
Meanwhile the following extracts, translated from 
C. Muller’s Preface to his edition of the Indiha , 
will place before the reader all the information tliat 
can bo gleaned regarding Mcgastlicnes and his 
embassy from a careful scrutiny aiul comparison of 
all the ancient texts which relate thereto. 

.Tustinus (X.V. 4) says of Scloukos Nikator, 


% lie ennmoratps Eratostlieues, ITippnrehos, Polcmo, 
M nasoos, A poll micros, Agiitlmrohides, Alexander Polyhwtur, 
ratio, Marinos of Tyre, and Ptolemy among the Greek*?, 
uid P. Terniliiis Vsuto of Atsix, M. Vipsanins Agrippn-,, 
P«»iii|A)uiui; Mela, »Si i iiiH i a l Pliny, and Hohiius among the 
Romans. 



’ He earned on many wars in the East after the 
division of tho Makcdouian kingdom hetweeu 
himself and the other successors of Alexander, 
first seizing Babylonia, and* fclicn reducing Bak- 
triane, his power being increased by tbe first suc¬ 
cess. Thereafter lie passed into India, which, 
had, since Alexander’s death, killed its governors, 
thinking thereby to shake oil* from its nock the 
yoke of slavery. »S a n d r o k o 11 o s hud made it 
free : biibVhuit victory was gained he changed the? 
name of freedom to that of bondage, for ho him¬ 
self oppressed with servitude the very people 
which ho had rescued from foreign dominion . . 

Snndroknttos, having thus gained the crown, 
held India at the time when Belenkos was laying 
the foundations of Ids future greatness. Belenkos 
came to an agreement with him, and, after set¬ 
tling affairs in the Tilast, engaged in the war 
against Antigonos (-J02 j?.c.)/ 

“ Besides Jus linns, A p pi an us {Syr, c. 55) 
makes mention of the war which Belenkos had 
with Bandrokottos or 0 h an d rag u p ta king 
of the Prasii, or, as they are called in the 
Indian language, P r A c U y a s* : :— 4 1 (o (Beloit* 

* The adject!ve TrpafjinKu? in /ft linens On Ihe N'tf tire oj 
AWHinl s, xvii.tf) (Megasthen. Prague lib inil.) hears a very 
'•lose resemblance to the Inc] ian wenl P r a <* li y a s (that 
is 'dwellers in the Basi/). The subalnntive would ho Upafy- 
m, and Sohwanbrek (Merisihmis Indira, p. S3) think* 
that this muliutf should probably be restored in Slepbanus 
of Byaantium, whore the MSB. exhibit. IlfiairiOA, a form 
intermediate between npu£iXos and H/iur. But tlmy are 
called Upaa-im by St ratio, Arrian us, and f Minins; U palatal 
m Plutarch chap. 02), and frequently in Ajlumus; 

Upavtriot by Nienljuia of Damascus, and in Hie Mori-lt}- 
jfwm of Stob^U!'., 3ft; BptuHot and Rpnunut are the 
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kos) crossed the Indus and waged war ot> 
HandrokottoSj king of the Indians who dwelt 
about it, until he made friends and entered 
iuto relations of marriage with him.’ So also 
Strabo (xv. p. 724):—‘ Selenkos Nikator gave to 
Sandrokottos’ {sc. a large part of Ariaud). Coni', 
p. (189:—‘ Tiie Indians afterwards held a largo part 
of Ariaud, (which they had received from the 
Macedonians), * entering into marriage relations 
with him, and receiving in return live hundred 
elephants’ (of which Sandrakottos had nine thou¬ 
sand—Plinius, vi. 22-5) ; and Plutarch, Alc,v. (M2 
* For not long after, A n d v o k o 11 o s, being king, 
presented Seleukos with livo lmudrcd elephants, 
and with six hundred thousand men attacked and 
subdued all India.’ Phylarolios (Fragm. 28) in 
Athena)us, p. 18 D., refers to some other wouilcr* 
fnl enough presents as being sent to Seleukos by 
Sandrokottos. 

“Diodorus (lib. xx.), in setting forth thoaflairs 
of Seleukos, has not said a single word about 
the Indian war. But it would be strange that 
that expedition should ho mentioned so incidentally 
by other historians, if it wore true, as many recent 
writers have contended, that Selenkos in this wav 
roached the middle of India as far as the Ganges 
andthetown P a 1 i m b o t h ra,—nay,oven advanc¬ 
ed as far as the months of the Gauges, and there¬ 
fore left Alexander far behind him. This baseless 
theory has been well refuted by Lassen {Do Pentap. 
Ind. fil), by A. G. Hohlegel {Berliner Calender, 

MS.(.readings in Diodorus, xvii. 93; Pharra*ii id 
Curtius, IX. ii. 3; I* r sa s i d sb in Jnstinus, XII. viii. 9. See 
note on Fragni. 13. 
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18*29, p. 31 ; yet aee Bentey, Kwh, u. Griibt'r. ISncyd. 
v. liiilim, p. 67), and quite recently by Soli wan- 
beck, in a work of great learning and value en¬ 
titled Mvgastheoin Intlim (Bonn, 184b). Tn tlie first 
place, Scliwanbeck (p. 13) mentions the passage 
o£ Jnstinus (I.*ii. 10) where it is said that no one 
had entered India but Semiramis and Alexander; 
whence it would appear that tlio expedition 
of Snleukos was considered so insignificant by 
Trogus as not even to he on a par with the Indian 
war of Alcxandcr.f Thou he says that Arriauus, 
if he had known of that remote expedition 
of Selcukos, would doubtless have spoken dif¬ 
ferently in his Indlhi (c. f>. 4), -where he says 
that Mogasthenca did not trnvol over much of 
India, * but yet more than those who invaded it 
along with Alexander tho sou of Philip . 9 Now in 
this passage the author could have compared Mog- 
nstihenes much more suitably and easily with Scleu- 
kos.J I pass over other proofs of less moment, nor 


t Moreover, Sell wnn beck calls attention (p. 14) to the 
words of Appiauns(i. 1), where when he Pays, somewhat in¬ 
accurately, that Sand rakolt os washing of the indiaas a round 
ihn Indus (ra>j/ 7 repi top MrS&ir) he snciua to mean 

that tho war was carried on on the boundaries of India , lint 
ibis is of no importance, fov Appiann* bus r<ov -rrepi avrov 
’Li'Stoi/, ( nf lie ludim,* (t,r;>mhl it/ as Schwanbcck himself 
has written it (p. 1*3). 

I The following passage of the Indian comedy Mudr&- 
r&kshafia seems to favour tho Indian expedition :— (t Mean¬ 
while Kusnmapuva {Le. Patalipulnl, Palimbothm) the city 
of Chandra gupla and tho king of the mountain regions, 
was invested on every side by the Kirntns, Yavanas, Kambo- 
jas, Persians, Baktrians, and tho rest,” J3nt 11 that drama” 
(Schwanbcck, p. 18), "to follow the authority of Wilson, was 
written in the tenth century afler Christ,—certainly ten oon- 
turiea after Selenkos. When evou tho Indiau historians have 
no authority in history, what proof can dramas give written 
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indeed us if expedient to set forth in detail here ali 
the reasons from wliich it is improbable of itself 
that the arms of Selenkos over reached the region 
of the Ganges. Get us now examine the passage 
in Hlinius which cause's many to adopt contrary 
opinions. Plinins (//As/.. AW. vi.2lj, alter finding 
from Diognetos and Haeto the distances of the 
places from Porta* Caspiio to the Unphasis, the 
end of Alexander’s march, thus proceeds;—‘ The 
other journeys made for ScionIcos Nikatorareas 
follows: -One hundred and sixty-eight miles to 
the Hesidrns, ami to the river Join an es as many 
(some copies add live miles); from thence to 
the Ganges one hundred and twelve miles. One 
hundred and nineteen miles to the Rhodoplms 
(others give three hundred and twenty dive miles 
for this distance). To the Imvu Kalinipaxa 
one. hundred and sixty-.seven. Pive hundred 
(others give two hundred and sixty-live miles), and 
from thence to the continence of Lho Jo manes 
and Ganges six hundred and twenty-five miles 
(several add thirteen lnilps), and to the town P«v 
lirnbotlira four hundred and twenty-five. To 
the mouth of the Ganges six hundred and thirty 
eight/ (or seven hundred mid thirty-eight, to 

after many eeutnrieaP Ya v a n an, which was also in Inter 
times the Indian name for the Greeks, was very anciently 
thn name jrhon t<> :l certain nation v\hich the Indians say 
dwelt on the north-western boundaries of India; and the 
samo nation (3hnui, x. -it) is also numbered with the 
Kambojus, the Sakus, Iho Pnradas, the I’ill lavas, and the 
Kirfttns as being corrupted among lhe Kshatriyaw. (Conf. 
Lassen, Keilmheifl f*ir d. Knud# ties Mtn'tjutt I duties, Ill 
p. 24r» t l Tiu^ci Yavanaa are to ho understood in this yas* 
sage also, where they arc nmnlioned along with those tnbi?«» 
with which they are usually classed. 
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follow Schwanberk’s correction),'—that is, six 
thousand stadia, as Megustlicnes puts it. 

“ The ambiguous expression rditjna Sdenco Nim - 
fori peragmta sunl , translated above us 4 the other 
jtmrneys ninth'. Jhr Selenhos Nika tor, 9 according to 
Scliwanbeek’s opinion, contain a dative * or advan¬ 
tage,’ and therefore can bear no other meaning. 
The reference is to the journeys of Mcgasthcncs, 
Dnininchw, and Patroklds, whom Solunkos had 
sent to explore the more remote regions of Asia. 
Nor is the statement of Pliniiis in a passage be¬ 
fore this more distinct. (* India, 9 ) lot says, ‘was 
thrown open not only by the arms of Ahmunler the 
Great, and ike king* who were hi* successors, of 
•whom Sclent: ns anil Antiachus even f ravelin I* to the 
Uyr ranian nod Caspian seas. Potencies being row .- 
•mantier of their fleet, bnl utl the Greek writers who 
stayed behind with the Indian kings (for instance , 
Meg naf he nes mid Dion grins, sent by Philo delpints Jar 
that purpose) have given accounts of the. military 
force of each nation. 9 firliwanbork thinks tliafc the 

words cireuiatu rlis eliam . Seleuco H Antia- 

cho ti Pa trade, urn properly meant to convey 
nothing hut additional eonlirmation, and also 
an explanation how India was % opcned vp by the 
arms of the kings who succeeded Alexander.” 

“The following statements, 15 continues Midler, 
’■contain all that is related about Megas- 
t h e n c a :— 

141 Megastheuds the historian, who lived with Selcu- 
koa Nikator’,—Clem. Alex. ji. I M2 Syfb. ( Kragm. 41?); 

‘ Mcgasthcnes, whodived with Sihyrfios § the satrap 
— - — - - & 

§ SiliyHi-ifi, according to Diodorus (X VI IT. iii. 5), hnd 
gained (lie entropy of Arauliotia in tko third year of the 
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uf Ararhosia, and who says that he often visited 
Samlrakotlos, king of the Indians, Arrian, Exp. 
Alex. V. vi, 2 (Fragm. 2);—‘To Sandrokottos, to 
whom Megafithon&j cahie cm an embassy/—Strabo, 
xv. p. 702 (Fragm. 25);—‘ Alogasthones atnl Deim- 
achos wore sent on an embassy, tin: former to. 
Sandrokottos at Palimhotlira, tlic other to 
Allit roc hades his son ; and they loft accounts 
of their sojourn in the country/—Strabo, ii. p. 70 
(Fragm. 29 note) ; Mcgastlienes says that fio often 
visited Sandrokottos, the greatest king (mahdraja: 
v, Bolden, Alte Indian,, I. p. 1!)) of tlic Indians, and 
Poros, still greater than lie—Arrian, Ind. o. 5 
(Fragm. 21). Add the? passage of Plinins, which 
Solinus (Polyhistnr. c. (50) thus renders:— 4 Meg as- 
themes remained for some turn with the Indian kings, 
and iorate a hlslorg of Indian affairs, that he might 
hand doivn to posterity a faithful ammid of all that 
he had ’witnessed. Dionysius, who was sent by Phil- 
adelphus to put the truth to the test by personal in¬ 
spection, to rote also as much.’ 

“ From those sources, then, we gather that 
Megasthcnes|! was the representative of Seleukos 

114i.h Olympiad (b.c. 323), and,was firmly established in his 
satrapy by Antlpator (Arrianus, De Success. Alec. § cd. 
Didot). Ho joiuod humencs in 31(5 (Diod. xix. 14. 6), but 
being called to account by him lie sought safety in flight 
(ifr/d.XlX. xvlii. 4). After fho defeat of Eumenes, Antignuos 
delivered to liiui the most troublesome of the Argyraspides 
(ibid . C. xlviii. 3). He must have afterwards joined Se¬ 
leukos. 

|| Bohlen (Alte TniHm, I. p. OS) says that Mcgasthenf's 
was a Persian. No one gives this aecouut of him hut 
Annius Viterbiensis, that forger, whom llohlcn appears to 
have followed. But. it is evidently a Ureek name. Strabo 
(v. p. 243; comp. Velleius Paterculus, i. 4) mentions a 
Mcgastneuls of Chalk is, who is said to have fouuded 
Curace in Italy along with llippokles of Kuui£. 
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at the court of Sibyrtios, satrap of Aruchosia, and 
that lie was sent from thence as the king's ambas¬ 
sador toSaudrokotlos at Puliinbolhm, and 
that not once, but frequently—whether to convey 
to him the presents of Hclcukos, or lor some other 
cause. AceoVding to the statement of Arrianus, 
Megasthends alsovisitcd kingPoros, whowas(Diod. 
xix. Id) already ebad in 317 11 . 0 . (Olymp. CXV. d.) 
These events should not be referred to the period 
of Selonkos, but they may very easily bo placed 
in tho reign of Alexander, as Bolden (Alto LitUon, 
vol. 1. p. G8) appears to have believed they should, 
when he says Megastlieiies was one of the com¬ 
panions of A lexander. But the structure of the 
sentences does not admit of this conclusion. For 
Arrian us says, ‘ It appears to me that Mcgas 
thenes did nob see much of India, but yet more 
than tho companions of' Alexander, for ho says 
that he visited Snndrokotfcos, the greatest king 
of tho Indians, and Poros ivon greater than 
he (kcu IJcopm cri rovrov fie^ovi). 1 Wo should be 
disposed to say, then, that he made a journey on 
some occasion or other to Poros, if the obscurity 
of the language did not lead us to suspect it a 
corrupt reading. Lassen (Do Pcnlap. p. 44) thinks 
tho mention of Poros a careless addition of a chance 
transcriber, but I prefer Sehwaubcek’a opinion, 
who thinks it should be written kcu ll&pov cti tovtm 
pe(ovi, * and who was even greater than For os. 9 If 
this correction is admitted, everything fits well. 

•'The time when he discharged his embassy or 
embassies, and liow long lie stayed in India, can¬ 
not be determined, but lie was probably sent after 
the treaty had been struck aud friendship had 
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sprung 11 p between the two kings. If, tlierafbrcs. 
we make the reigu of SaudrokottoH extend to the 
year 288, Megastheiifis would have set out for 
PnlimboLlim between *>02 and 288. Clinton (M H. 
vol. III. i>. 482) thinks lie came to the Indian 
king it little before b.c. 302/* 

While the ditteof the visit oOl egnstlicneH to India 


is thus anccrtaiu, there is less jJoubt as to what 
were fclie parts of tins country which ho saw; aud 
on this point Selnvanbeck thus writer (p. 21 j:— 
Botli from what lie himself says, mid because 
he has enumerated more accurately than any of 
the companions of Alexander, or any other Creek, 
the rivers of Kabul and the Panjab, it is (dear that 
In*, had passed through these countries. Then, 
again, we know that ho reached Patalipntra by 
travelling along the royal road. V he does not 
appear to have seen more of India than those 
parts of it, and ho acknowledges himself that, he 
knew the lowg/ ( V£ H ' oftltfc# wintry traversed by 
the Gaiyvo' * » ,, *V "vr 


to CAj 


V 

lU 


cottv Z° a oii, y ], y an(l 

J ^only supposed Limb lie also spent some 
M thneiu the Indian camp, ami therefore iu some 
part of the country, but where cun not now he 
known. This opinion, however, is based on a«n 
rupt reading which the editions of Strabo exhibit. 
F or in all the MSS. of Strabo (p. 70i>)w found 
this reading : — Vtvo/upovs IV* JnvBpoKorrov 

a-TparoTTcSa frai, 6 Meyarfo']', rcrrapaKovra f«jpw- 
Z rrWov* \8pvptvov, mM* •*"' 

fitva Kkinwra irX«wJ«r V ***"•»>* "the 
< McgusLhcnes says that those who w*e » 
ramp of Saudrokottos saw,’ te. From this trans¬ 
lation that given by Guarini and Gregorio alone 
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dillcnmt. They render thus: Xlogasthene,' 
rdhrt, qtium in Saiwlroeotti enstra veuisset . . * 
vidis.se,’ 1 Slegasthones relates that when he had 
come into the ramp of SaitdrokoLlos, lie saw,' 
tVe. From this it appears that the translator had 
to i aid written %*evo perns * But since that transla¬ 
tion is hardly 041111! in authority even to a single 
3fS., and since 1110 word ytro/xerxiuy can he changed 
more readily into the word ytru/xti'w Ilian yero'/xe 
r«iv into y$ynjj.fvt»vs i there is no reason at all why 
we should depart IVom the reading of all the 
ArSS., which (Jasaiibou disLurhed hy a baseless 
'•onjectinv, routmiding that yev* 5/xerov should lie 
-■•ihsMtiihid, -inasmuch ns it is evident IVom Strabo 
and Nrri;mus(V. vi. 2) that Megustheiies had boon 
<rw\) to Sam! robot Los, -which is on argument 
utterly futile. Nevertheless from I ho time of 
t a-auhon the wrong rending yevnficpas which he 
promulgated has held its ground.'* 

'I'liat i\feg;MIndies paid more than one visit to 
India iScliwaiibeck is not at all inclined to believe. 
On this point he says (p. 23) — 
•‘Tlial.MegastlieiicsIVequeiitly vi si ted India recent 
writers, all with one consent, following llobertsou, 
are wonttomaintain ; nevertheless this opinion ixftir 
from bring m*tn in. For what Arriamis has said in 

r 

\i\ti Ah‘.*\ \ r , vi.2, fif Xeyex (Mcyafr- 

Ocinjs) uijnKetrOat ttc(/j a t f ftp (itforr t j r Tuv'lvfiwv ^arrcXca, 

dues not solve the question, lor he might have meant 
by the words that jMcgast hones during his em¬ 
bassy had frequent interviews with OhandrngupUu 
# JSor, if wo look to the context, docs any other 
explanation seem admissible; and in fact norther 
writer besides lms mentioned his flaking frequent 
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visits, although occasion for making such men¬ 
tion was by no means wanting, and in the Indikit 
itself of Megasthenes not the slightest indication 
of his having made mmicrous visits is to be found. 
But perhaps some may say that to this view is 
opposed the accurate knowledge which he pos¬ 
sessed on all Indian mutters; but this may equally 
well be accounted for by believing that he made n 
protracted stay at JYitaliputrn as by supposing 
that ho frequently visited India. Robertson's 
conjecture appears, therefore, uncertain, not to 
say hardly credible.” 

Regarding the veracity of Megasthenes, and his 
value as a writer, Sehwanbeck writes (p. ftW) to this 
effect:— 

“The ancient writers, whenever they judge of 
those who have written on Indian matters, are 
without doubt wont to reckon Mcgasthenes among 
those writers who aregiven to lying and least worthy 
of credit, and to rank him almost on a pur with 
Ktcsias. Arrhimis alone has judged better of him, 
and delivers his opinion of him in these words;— 

1 Regarding the Indians I shall set down in a 
special work all that is most credible for narration 
in the accounts penned by those who accompanied 
Alexander on his expedition, and by Ncarchus, who 
navigated the great sea which washes the shores of 
India, and also by Mcgasthcucs and Eratosthenes, 
who are both approved men (Su/upa dvdpf) ;* Arv. 
JSsped. Ah#. V. V. 

“The foremost amongst those who disparage 
him is Eratosthenes, and in open agreement with 
him jwo St mho and Pliny. Others, among whom' 
is Diodorus, by omitting ccrLaiu particulars re- 



lated by Mcgasthencs, sufficiently show that they 
discredit that part of ius narrative.^ 

T Ttegarding the manner in ^whirli Strabo, Arrianns, 
• Diodorus, and I’linius used tho Indikc t. of Mogiistheuoa, 
Sehwanbeek remarks: — M Strabo, and—uofc unlike to 
Strabo —Arrianus, who, however, gave a much less carefully 
considered account of India, abridged ih> dc'cripti**iM uf 
Mognsthouos, yet, in such a way that they wrote at onco 
in an agreeable style and with strict regard to accuracy. 
Hut when Slr.ibo designed not merely to instruct lnit also 
hi delight his readers, he oimiled whatever would be out of 
place in ui¥ entertaining narrative or picturesque 1 1 esc rip- 
lion, and avoided above all thing* aught that would look 
like a dry list of names. Now though this may not bo a 
fault, stiil it is not to be denied that- those particulars 
which lie lisis omitted would have very greatly helped our 
knowledge of Ancient India. Nay, iStra.hu, iu bis eager¬ 
ness to be interesting, bus gone su far that the topography 
of India is almost entirely a blank in bis pages. 

“ Diodorus, however, iu applying this principle of eomposi- 
tion has exceeded all hounds. For as he did not aim at 
writing learnedly f *r tin; instruction of others, hut in a 
light, .iinu-ing as to be rend with delight by the 

untilhudr, h>» M'lciird l'«ir extract siicli jiarls as best suited 
this purpose, lie bus therefore omitted not only the most 
accurate narrations of fact, but also the fables which his 
resulors might consider ns incredible, and lias been ht>st 
filcused to describe instead that pari, of Indian life which 
to tho (brooks won Id appear^singular and diverting. . . . 
Nevertheless his epitome is not without, its value; for 
although wo do not learn mueli that is new from its 
contents, still it lias the advantage over all the others of 
being tho most coherent, while at the same tinio it 
enables us to attribute with certainty an occasional jiassngu 
to Mcgusthene.s, which without its help we could bat 
eonject uro proceeded from hi* pen. * 

“ Since St ratio, A rrlainuand IMudoru^ have direct ed their 
attention to relate nearly tho same things, it has resulted 
that tho greatest part of tho LuHko had been completely 
lost, and that of many passages, singularly enough, three 
opitomes arc extant, to which occasionally a fourth is added 
by PI ini 11s. 

M At u great distance from these writers, a nd especially from 
Diodorus, stands Plinius : whence it happens that ho both 
differs most from that writer, and also best, supplements his 
i epitome. Where the narrative of Strabo and Arrianus is at 
onco pleasing and instructive, and Diodorus ebarihs us 
with a lively sketch, Pliny gives instead, in the baldest lan- 



’’Strabo (p. 7<>) says. ‘Generally speaking, the 
men who have hitherto written on the affairs of 
India wore a set of liars,—Do i machos holds 
the first place in the list, Mega s fc h e neg comes 
next; while Onesikritos and N care h os, 
with others of the same class, manage to ntamnuT 
out a Tew words (of truth). Of this we became the 
more convinced whilst writing the history of 
Alexander. ^No faith whatever can ho placed in 
Dfiinmchos and Megasthoiies, They opined the 
fables concerning men with cars large enough to 
sleep in, men without any mouths, without noses, 
with only one eye, with spiderlcgs, and with fingers 
bent back ward. 'Hicy renewed limner's fables con - 
corning the battles of the cranes and pygmies, and 
assorted the latter to be threo spans high. They 
told of ants digging For gold, and Pans with wedge- 
shaped heads, of serpents swallowing down oxen 
and stags, horns and all,—meantime, as Eratosthe¬ 
nes has observed, accusing each other of falsehood. 
Both of these men were sent ns ambassadors to 
Palimbotlmi>—Megasthenes to S an d r o k o L L o s, 
DSimachos to Ami troeliadds his son,—and 
Biicli are the notes of their residence abroad, which, 
f know not why, they thought (it to leave. 

“ Whoa he adds, ‘Patroklds certainly (lot's not re¬ 
semble them, nor do any other of the authorities 

gauge, au ill-diereriod e»nnioration of names. With his 
usual wonderful diligence ho has writ tea thin part, but 
more* frequently still ho writes with loo littlo care and judg¬ 
ment,—a fact of which we havo ahmdy seen numerous 
instanoes. In a careless way, as is usual, lie? commends 
authors, so that if yon compared his accounts of Taprobane 
and the kingdom of the Praaii yon would think that he had 
lived at different periods. He frequently commends MegaR.» 
theueU, but more frequently seems to transcribe him without 
acknowlodgment.”—pp, 56-58. 




• mi is ill ted by Eratosthenescontain such absurdities/ 
we may wc*11 wonder, peeing that, of all the writer* 
on India, Eratosthenes 1ms «diiotly followed Megas- 
tlienrs. IMiuius {Hint. Nat . YI.sxi.8) says: ‘.India 
was opened np to our knowledge . . . even by other 
(Jrcek writerg, who, having resided with Indian 
kings, -as For instance Megasthends and Diony¬ 
sius,—made known the strength of the races which 
peopled the country. It is nob, however, worth 
while to *budy ihoir accounts with care, so con- 
llici iug are they, and incredible/ 
ct Tlicse same writers, however, seeing they have 
copied into their own pages a great part of his 
LuJtktU cannot by any menus have so entirely dis¬ 
trusted liis veracity as one might easily infer they 
did from these judgments. And what of this, 
that Eratosthenes himself, who did not cpiobc him 
sparingly, says in Strabo (p. (i89) that/* he set^lowu 
the breadth of India from the register of the 
Sliilhini, which wore received ns authentic/— a pas¬ 
sage wdiich can have referenceto^rogasthiMiesalonc. 
Tho Fact is Lliey lind fault with only two parts of the 
narrative of Mogasthouea,— the one in which lie 
w rites of the fabulous races of India, and the other 
where ho gives an account of Horakles and the 
tmliaii Dionysus; although it s<5 happens that on 
other matters also they regarded tho account given 
by others as true, rather than that of MegasLhenos. 

“ Tho Aryan Indians wore from the remotest period 
surrounded on all sides by indigenous tribes in a 
state of barbarism, from whom they differed both 
in mind and disposition. They w r cro most acutely 
sensible of this difference, and gave it a veryjpoint- 
ed expression. For as barbarians,even by the sane- 



lion of the gods themselves, are excluded from the 
Indian commonwealth, so they seem to have been 
currently regarded by the Indians as of a nature 
and disposition lower-thau their own, and bestial 
rather than human. A differencc existing between 
minds is not easily perceived, bub tl\o Indians were 
quick to discern how unlike the barbarous tribes 
wove to themselves in bodily figure; and the 
divergence they exaggerated, making had worst*, 
and so framed to themselves a mental'picture of 
these tribes beyond measure hideous. When 
reports in circulation regarding them had given 
fixity to this conception, the poets seized on it as 
a basis for further exaggeration, and embellished 
it with fables. Other races, and these even 
Indian, since they had originated in au intermix¬ 
ture of tribes, or since they did not sufficiently 
follovy Indian manners, and especially Lhe system 
of caste, so roused the common hatred of the 
Indians that they were reckoned in the same cate¬ 
gory with bine barbarians, and represented as equal¬ 
ly hideous of aspect. Accordingly in tho epic 
poems we see all Brahmanical India surrounded by 
races not at all real, but so imaginary that some¬ 
times it cannot bo discovered how the iablo origi¬ 
nated. 

“ Forms still more wonderful you will find by 
bestowing a look at the gods of the Indians and 
their retinue, among whom particularly the at¬ 
tendants of Kuvera and Ivartikeya arc described 
in such a maimer (conf. Mahdbh. ix. 2558 etseq). 
that hardly anything which it is possible for the 
human imagination to invent scorns omitted. 
These, however, the Indiaus now sufficiently dis- 



tinguish from the fabulous races, since they 
neither believe tlmt they live within the borders 
of India, nor have any intercourse with the human 
.race. These, therefore, the Greeks could not eon- 
found with the races of iudia. 

“ These races, however, might be more readily 
confounded with other creatures of the Indian ima¬ 
gination, who hold a sort of intermediate place 
between demons and men, and whose number was 
legion. ift>r the It a k s h a a a s and other 
P i s a c h a s are said to have the same characteris¬ 
tics as the fabulous races, and the only difference 
between them is that, while a singlo (evil) attribute 
only is ascribed to each race, many or all of these 
are assigned to the Kakshasas and the Pisachas. 
Altogether so slight is the distinction between 
the two that any strict lines of demarcation can 
hardly bcdrawnbcfcwecutheni. For the Jiakshasas, 
though described as very terrible beings, are never¬ 
theless believed to bo human, and both to live on 
the earth and take part in Indian battles, so that 
an ordinary Indian could hardly define how the 
nature of a Rftkshasa differs from that of a man. 
There is scarcely any one thing found to charac¬ 
terize the Kakshasas which is not attributed 
to some race or other. Therefore, although the 
Greeks might have hoard of theso by report,— 
which cannot be proved for certain,—they could 
scarcely, by reason of that, have erred in describing 
the manners of the races according to the Indian 
conception. 

“That reports about these tribes should have 
reached Greece is not to be wondered at. F&r fa¬ 
bles invented with some glow of poetic fervourhave 



a remarkable facility in gaining a wide currency, 
which is all the greater in proportion to the 
boldness displayed in their invention. Those 
fables also in which Luc Indians have represented 
the lower animals as talking to each other havf; 
been diffused through almost evo y country in 
the world, in a way we cannot understand. Other 
tables found their way to the Greeks before even 
the name of India was known to them. In this 
class some fables even ill Horner inn kL*' be reck¬ 
oned,-*:! matter which, before the Vedas wen? 
better known, admitted only of probable conjec¬ 
ture, but could not be established by uiupicstiou • 
able proofs. We pcrceivy, moreover, that the fur 
ther the epic poems of the Greeks depart from 
their original simplicity the more, for that very 
reason, do those fables creep into them; while 
a very liberal use of them is made by tin: 
poets of a later age. It would he a. great mistake 
to suppose that those fables only in which India 
is mentioned proceeded from India; for a fable in 
becoming current carries along with it the name 
of the locality in which the scene of it is laid. An 
example will make this clear. The Indians sup 
posed that towards the north, beyond the Hima 
laya, dwelt the IT t fca rak n r i, a people who en¬ 
joyed a long and happy life, to whom disease and 
care were unknown, and who revelled in every 
delight in a land all paradise. This fable made 
its way to the West, carrying with it the name of 
Lho locality to which it related, and so it came to 
pass that from the time of Hesiod the Greeks sup¬ 
posed that towards the north lived the H y p e r b o- 
r e ci 11 s, whose very name was fashioned after some 



likeness lo the Indian name. The reason why the 
Indians placed the seat of this happy people towards 
the north is tun idlest; hut there was not thesliglifccst 
•reason which can ho discovered why the Greeks 
should have done so. Nay, the locality assigned 
to the Hyperboreans is not only out of harmony, 
bnt in direct conflict, with that conception of the 
world which the Greeks entertained. 

“ The first knowledge of the mythical geography 
of the Indfiuis dates from this period, when the 
Greeks were the unconscious recipients of Indian 
fables. Fresh knowledge was imparted by Sky- 
la x, who first gave a description of India; and 
all writers from the time of Skylax, with not a 
single exception, mention those 'fabulous races, 
hut in such a way that they arc wont to speak of 
them as ^Ethiopians ; by doing which they have 
incurred obloquy and the suspicion of dishonesty, 
especially K 16s in s. This writer, however, is not 
at all untruthful when lie says, in the conclu¬ 
sion of his Indika (33), that ‘lie omits many of 
these stories, and others still more marvellous, 
that he may not appear, lo such as have not seen 
lliesc, to he telling what is incredible;’ for he 
could have described many other fabulous races, 
as for example men with the heads of tigers {vytU 
ghrtnnnrhn$)i others with the necks of snakes 
(vijnlttfjrit'uti), others having horses' hoad.s(fwr<oc/<t- 
vathnifh s nivanvucluis), others with feet like dogs 
(jimjjfit/'b), others with four feet (rfaihuthpinhlx)) 
others wiLli three eyes (hutclniti), and others with 
six hundred. 

• “ Nor were the companions of Alexander to 
disregard these fable;:,—in fad, scarcely any of 
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t hem doubted f heir truth. Kur, generally .speaking, 
they were comm indented to them by the Brah¬ 
mans, who.se learning and wisdom they held in 
the utmost veneration. Why, then, should we be 
surprised that Mogastlicnes also, following exam 
pies so high and numerous, should have handled 
those fahlos ? IIis account of thorn is to be found 
in Strabo/11; Pliny, JflsL Nttf. vii. 2. 1122; Solinus 
MI." (Sell. i). fi t.) 

•Seh wan berk then examines the fables related by 
JW egast lumen, r and having shown that they were of 
Indian origin, thus proceeds (p. 7 t):— 

“ The relative voracity ofMegasLhends, then,run - 
not be questioned, for lie related truthfully both 
what he actually saw, and wlmt was told him by 
others. If we therefore seek lo know wlmt re 
liilncc is to bo placed oil any particular narrative, 
this other point must be considered, how far his 
informants were worthy of credit. Hut here no 
ground for suspicion exists; for on those matters 
which did not come under his own observation 
he had his information from those Brahmans 
who wore the rulers of the state, to whom ho 
again and again appeals as his authorities. Ac¬ 
cordingly I 10 was able not only to describe how 
the kingdom of the Prasii was governed, but 
also to give an estimate of the power of other 
nations and the strength of their armies. Hence 
wc cannot wonder that Indian ideas arc to be 
found in the books of Megastheues mixed up with 
accounts' of what he personally observed and with 
Greek ideas. 

"^therefore to him, as to the companions of Ah* 
fcxunder, it cannot be objected that he told too 
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rmifih. That he did not tell too little to give an 
adequate account of Indian affairs to Greek 
readers \ye know. For lie lias deseribed the 
e country, its soil, n.liiuatc, aid nulls, and plants, its 
government and religion, the manners of its 
people and tljfir arts,—in short, the whole of 
fndian life from the king to the remotest tribe ; 
and he has scanned every object with a mind 
sound and nnprejudiced, witlionb overlooking oven 
trilling ami minntc circumstances. If we see any 
part omitted, a little only said about the religion 
and gods of the Indians, and nothing at all about 
their literature, we should reflect that wo are not 
reading his veritable book, but only an epitome 
and some particular fragments that have survived 
the wreck of time.” (p. 75.) 

“Of the slight mistakes into which he foil, some 
are of that kind into which eveil the most careful 
observer may be betrayod, as for instance his 
incorrectly stating that the V ip as a pours its 
waters into the Irflvati. Others had their 
origin in his misapprehension of the meaning of 
Indian words j to which head must bo referred his 
assertion that among the Indians laws were not 
written, hut everything decided by memory. Be¬ 
sides be alleges that on those Brfdimnns who had 
thrice erred in making up the calendar silence for 
thorest of their lives was enjoined as apunishment. 
This passage, which has not yet been cleared up, 

I wonld explain by supposing that he had heard 
the Indian word mdnriin, a name which is applied 
both to a taciturn person and to any ascetic. 
•Finally, some errors had their sonree in this, £hat 
he looked at Indian mailers from a Greek’s point 



of view, from which if resulted that lie did not cor 
roetly enumerate the castes, and gave a mistaken 
account of tlie Indian gods ami oilier matters. 

“ Notwithstanding, the work of McgasLhencs- -in 
solar as it is a part of (Ircek literature and of (Jreek 
and Roman learning—is, as it won^ the culmina¬ 
tion of the knowledge which the ancients over 
acquired of India: for although the geographical 
science of the Greeks attained afterwards a per 
feet form, nevertheless the knowledge of India 
derived from the hooks or Megasthonfs has only 
approached perfect accuracy the morcdosoly those 
who have written after him on India havo followed 
his Indika. And it is not only on account of his 
mvn merit that MegasthenSs is a writer of great 
importance, hut also on this other ground, that 
while other writers have borrowed a great part of 
what they relate from him, he exercised a powerful 
intlueuco on the whole sphere of Latin and 
Greek scientific knowledge. 

"Resides this authority which 1 the Iiidilca of 
Megasthones holds in Greek literature, his remains 
have another value, since they hold not llio last 
place among the sources whence wo derive our 
knowledge of Indian antiquity. For ns there 
now exists a knowledge of our own of ancient 
India, still on some points he increases the know¬ 
ledge which we have acquired from other sources, 
even though his narrative not seldom requires to 
he supplemented and corrected. Notwithstanding, 
it must be conceded that the new information we 
have learned from him is neither extremely great in 
amount nor weight. What is of greater importance* 
than all that is new in what lie has told 11 s, is - that 



be 1ms recalled n jiictnro of the condition of (ndm 
at ft delinite period,—:i service of all the greater 
vain* 1 , because Indian literature. always sell'con ¬ 
sistent, is wont; to loavo us In the greatest doubt 
ii'wosook in know wlinl, happened at any particular 
timo." (pp. 7<i, 77.) 

It isyct nu unset Mod question whotlicrtlio TtaVha 
was written in tho Attic or the Ionic dialect * 


* r riio fo Unwins authorities are (pioted by Srbwanbeck 
(M» : ~ 1) t<> show Hint the hnliltt of Motfustliencrt was 

divided into four boots:—Atlicn. IV. p. J,j 3—whmv 
Hh* 2nd book is nient ioned ; Clem. Alex. .Strom. I. p. ]32 
whore Hie 3rd bonk is luoiitioued; Joseph. cnitffti 
A /»'”». b -I), and Anfi'f, Jwi. X. \i. i, where the 4th book 
is mentioned—-of. (1. S.\neell. tom. I. j>. 41‘>, lhnin. Tlie 
assignment. of Hn* IragmcntK lo their n-speHive books was 
a matter of some «lit1i«>ii1f.y 3 as the order of their connection 
\arie.i in ditlcrent authors. 



FRAGMENT I., 

OK AN ElMTOMK UI-’ MkGASTHENGS. 

(Dioi. II. 3542.) 14^' 

(85.) 'India, which is in shape quad rilateral, 
has its eastoni as well as its 'western side 
bounded by the great sCa, but on the north¬ 
ern side it is divided by Mount Hemodos 
from that part of Skythia which is Inhabited 
by those Skvthiaus who arc called the Sakai, 
while the fonrtli or western side is bounded by 
tlio river called the Iudus, which is perhaps 
the largest of all rivers in the world after the 
Nile. * The extent of the whole country from 
east to west is said to be 28,000 stadia, and 
from north to south 32,000. 9 Being thus of 
such vast extent, it seems well-nigh to eni- 
bmee the whole of the northern tropic stone 
of the earth, and in fact at the extreme point of 
India the gnomon of the sundial may frequently 
bo observed to cast no shadow, while the constel¬ 
lation of the Boar is by night invisible, and in 
the remotest? parts even Arcturas disappears 
from view. Consistently with this, it is also 
slated that shadows there fall to the southward. 

‘India 1 ias manyhnge mountains which abound 
in fruit-trees of every kind, aud many vast 
plains of great fertility—more or less beautiful, 

1 With Mpit. I, conf. Fragm. ii., iii. (in Tvd. Ant . vol. Y. 

p. 8G,*Ci. 2). 

Conf. Fragiu. iv. 


3 Conf. Fragm. ix. 
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but all alike intersected by a multitude of rivers. 
5 The greater part of the soil, moreover, is under 
irrigation, and consequently boars two crops in 
' the course of the year. It teems at the same 
time with animals of all sorts,—beasts of the Held 
and fowls of tho air,—of all different degrees of 
strength and size. ® It is prolific, besides, in ele¬ 
phants, which arc of monstrous bulk, as its 
soil supplies food in unsparing profusion, mak¬ 
ing those animals far to exceed in strength 
those that are bred in Libya. It results also 
that, since they aro caught in great nnmbcrs by 
the Indians and trained for war, tlioy are of 
great moment in turning the scale of victory. 

(30.) 7 The inhabitants, in like manner, hav¬ 
ing abundant moans of subsistence, exceed in 
consequence the ordinary stature, and arc distin¬ 
guished by their proud bearing. They aro also 
found to be well skilled in tho arts, as might be 
expected of men who inhale a pure air and 
drink the very finest water. 8 And while tho 
soil hears on its surfuco all kiuds of fruits 
which are known to cultivation, it has also 
underground numerous veins of all sorts of 
metals, for it contains much gold and silver, 
and copper and iron in no small quantity, and 
even tin and other metals, which are employed 
in making articles of use and ornament, as well 
as the implements and accoutrements of war. 

’ * In addition to cereals, there grows throughout 

Coof. Fragni. xv 



India ranch millet, which is kept well watered 
by the profusion of river-streams, and much 
pulse of different sorts, and rice also, and what 
is called bospomm, as well as many other plants 
nsoful for food, of which most grow spon¬ 
taneously. 10 The soil yields, moreover, not a 
few other edible products fit for tlio subsistence 
of animals, about which it would bo tedious to 
write. It is accordingly affirmod that famine 
has never Waited India, and that there lias 
never been a general scarcity in the supply of 
nourishing food. 11 For, since there is a double 
rainfall in the course of each year,—one in the 
wiuler season, when tlio sowing of wheat takes 
place as in other countries, and tlio second 
at the time of the summer solstice, which is the 
proper season for sowing rice and bosporma, as 
well as sosamum and millet—tho inhabit an Is of 
India almost always gathor in two harvests an¬ 
nually; and ovon should one of the sowings prove 
more or loss abortive they aro always sure of the 
other crop. 14 The frn'tg, moreovor, of spon¬ 
taneous growth, and tho esculent roots which 
grow in marshy places and aro of varied sweet¬ 
ness, afford abundant sustenance for man. ia Tlio 
fact is, almost all the plains in the country 
have a moisture which is alike gcuial, whether 
it is derived from the rivers, or from the rains 
of the summer season, which are wont to fall 
CYCiy year at a . stated period with surprising ' 
regularity; while the great heat which prevails 



ripens the roots which grow in the marshes, 
anil especially those of the tall reeds. 

14 But, further, there are usages observed by 
4he Indians which contribute to prevent the 
occurrence of famine among them; for whereas 
among other Nations it is nsnal, in llio contests 
of war, to ravage the soil, and thus to reduce 
it to au uncultivated waste, among the Indians, 
on the contrary, hy whom husbandmen are re¬ 
garded as a class that is sacrod and inviolable, 
the tillers of the soil, oven wheu battle is raging 
in thoir neighbourhood, arc uudistnrbcd by any 
sense of danger, for tho oombatants on either 
sido in waging tho conlliot make carnage of 
each other, but allow those engaged in hus¬ 
bandry to remain quite unmolostod. Besides, 
t-bey neither ravage an enemy’s land with fire, 
nor out down its trees. 

(37.) 15 India, again, possesses many rivers 

both largo and navigable, which, having their 
sources in the mountains which stretch aloug 
tho northern frontier, traverse tho level country, 
and not a few of these, after uniting with each 
other, fall into the river called tho Gauges. 
10 Now this river, which at its source is 30 
stadia broad, flows from north to south, and 
empties its waters into the ocean forming the 
eastern boundary of the Gangaridai, a 
nation which possesses a vast force of the 
•largest-sized elephants. 17 Owing to this, tjjeir 
country has never been conquered by any 



foreign king: for all oilier nations clread the 
overwhelming number and slioiigth of tlie.se 
animals. 18 [Tims Alexander tlic Makedonian, 
after conquering ail Asia, did not make wui 
upon the Gangaridai,f as lie did on all others; 
for when he had arrived with all his troops at 
tho river Ganges, and had subdued nil the other 
Indians, ho abandoned as hopeless an invasion 
of the flangariilai when ho learned that they 
possessed four thousand elephants well trained 
and equipped for war.] 10 Anolhor river, about 
the same size as tho Ganges, called the 1 n cl u s, 
has its sources, like its rival, in llio north, and 
falling into tho ocean forms on Hs way the 
boundary of India; in its passage through the 
vast stretch of level country it receives not a 
few tributary streams which are navigable, 
the most notable of them being the 11 u p a u is, 
the II u d a s p 6 s, and tho A k o s i n e s. 
Besides these rivers there arc a great many 
others of every description, which permeate the 
country, and supply water lor the nurture of 
garden vegetables and crops of all sorts. 2o A T ow 
to account for the rivers being so numerous, and 
the supply of water so superabundant, the 
native philosophers and proficients in natural 
science advance the following reasons:—They 

t Cmif. Lassen, 1 ’cnlaptit. 1(5. 

y Conf. Fragm. xxi. in lnd. Anl. vol. V. p. 88, c. vi. 2-? 

*>. 10 Cent. Fragm. x.v. in lnd. Anl. vol. V. p. 87; c. iv. 
JUia. 
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say that the countries which surround India 
those of the Skythians and Baktrians, and also 
of tlie Aryans—are more elevated than India, so 
J.bat tlioir waters, agreeably,to natural Jaw, flow 
down together from all sides to the plains 
beneath, wher% they gradually saturate the soil 
with moisture, and generate a multitude of 
rivers. 

21 A peculiarity is found to exist in one of (lie 
rivers of India,—that called the S i 11 a s, which 
flows from a fountain bearing the same name. 
Tt dillcrs from all other rivers in this respect,— 
that nothing cast into it will float, but every• 
thing, strange to say, sinks down to the bottom. 

22 I.l is said that India,being of enormous 
size when taken as a whole, is peopled by races 
both numerous and diverse, of which not oven 
one was originally of foreign despent, but. all were 
evidently indigenous; 23 and moreover that India 
neither received a colony from abroad, nor sent 
out a colony to any other nation. ** The legends 
further inform us that in primitive times I he 
inhabitants subsisted on snoh fruits ns the earth 
yielded spontaneously, and wore clothed with 
the skins of the boasts found in tho country, 
as was the eu.su with the Greeks; and that, in 
like manner ns with them, the aids and oilier 
applianoes which improve human life were gra¬ 
dually invented, Necessity herself teaching 


I’nuf. Pmgiu. xh i. 



them to an animal at once docile and furnished 
not only with hands ready to second all his 
efforts, bnt. also with reason and a keen intel¬ 
ligence. • 

35 The men of greatest learning among the 
Indians tell certain legends, of which it may be 
proper to give a brief summary.^ They relate 
that in the most primitive times, when the 
people of the country were still living in vil¬ 
lages, J) i o n ii s o s made his appearance com¬ 
ing from the regions lying to the west, and 
at the head of a considerable army. He over* 

| lfu.MjJt. I. B. Diud.Jir.6S. 

<liull '1 YW !IHJ l)ionvson. 

Now some, as I have already said, supposing 
that there were three individuals of this name, who 
lived in different ages, assign to each appropriate 
achieveinonts. They say, then, that the most an. 
ciciit ot them was f n d o s, and that as the country, 
with its genial temperature, produced spontane¬ 
ously the vine-tree in great abundance, ho was 
the first who crushed grapes and discovered the 
use of the properties of wine. In like manner he 
ascertained what culture was requisite for figs and 
other fruit trees, and transmitted this knowledge 
to after-times ; and, in a word, it was he who found 
out how these fruits should bo gathered in, 
whence also lie wu s called L d u a i o s. This same 
Bionusos. however, they call also K a t a p 6 g 6 n, 
since it is a custom among the Indians to nourish 
thtir beards with great care to the very end of 



ran the whole of India, as there was no great 
city capable of resisting his arms. * fl The heat, 
however, having become excessive, and the 
• soldiers of Dionnsos being afflicted with a pes- 
tileucc, the leador, who was remarkable for 
liis sagacity,* carried his troops away from the 
plains np to the hills. There the army, re¬ 
cruited by the cool breezes and the waters 
that flowed fresh from the fountains, recovered 
from sickness. !7 TJio place among the moun¬ 
tains where Dionusos restored his troops to 
health was called Moros; from which civ* 

their life.. Dionusos then, at the head of an army, 
marched to every part of the world, and taught 
mankind the planting of the viuo, and how to 
crush grapes in the winepress, whence he was call¬ 
ed L o u a i o s. Having in like manner imparted 
to all a knowledge of his other inventions, he ob¬ 
tained after his departure from among men 
immortal liouour from those who had benefited by 
his labours. It is further said that the place is 
pointed out in India even to this day where the 
god had been, and that cities are called by liis 
name in the vernacular dialects, and that many 
other important evidences still exist of his having 
been born in India, about which it would be tedi¬ 
ous to write. 

* 5 et seqq. Conf. Fragm. lvii. 

Conf. Fragrn. 1. in Tml. Ant. vol. V. p. 89, e. 
vii.—“ Ho tolls ns further,” Ac. to c. viii.—'“ on the principle 
of merit.” * 



enmstnnoe, no doubt., the Greeks have trans¬ 
mitted to posterity the legend concerning the 
fiforl. Mint Dion nso.<j was bred in hi# futhr/n 
M Having after this turned his attention 
to the artificial propagation of useful plants, ho 
commnnicated Ike secret to tl\o»> Indians, and 
taught them tho way to make wine, as well as 
other arts oomlnoive to human well-being. f!, ire 
was, besides, tho rounder of largo cities, which 
he formed hy removing tho villagos to couvo- 
niont sites,while ho also showed the people how 
to worship the doily, and introduced laws and 
courts of justice. Having thns achieved alto¬ 
gether many great and noble works’, ho was re¬ 
garded as a deity and gained immortal honours. 
Jt is related also of him that ho led about with 
Ins army a groat host of women, and employed, 
in marshalling his troops for battle, drums and 
cymbals, as the trumpet had not in his days been 
invented; 31 and that after reigning over tho 
whole of India for two and fifty years he died of 
old ago, while his sons, succeeding to tho go¬ 
vernment, transmitted the sceptre in unbroken 
succession to their posterity. 32 At last, after 
many generations had come and gone, tho so¬ 
vereignty, it is said, was dissolved, and demo¬ 
crat ic governments wore set np in tho cities. 

,ft Such, then, arc tho traditions regard¬ 
ing Dionnsos and his descendants current 
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among t-lie Indians who inhabit the hill-countty. 
34 They further assert that II.erak I e«|| also 
was born among them. 3> They assign to him, 
•like the Greeks, the olnbaiuUho lion’s skin. He 
far surpassed other men in personal strength and 
prowess, and cleared sea and land of evil beasts. 
•'“Marrying many wives he begot many sons, bnt 
one daughter only. The sons having reached 
man’s estate, he divided all India into equal por¬ 
tions for his children, wliom he made kings in 
different parts of his dominions. lie provided 
similarly for his only daughter, whom lio reared 
up and made a queen. 36 lie was the founder, 
also, of no small number of cities, the most re¬ 
nowned and greatest of which he called F ali¬ 
ke thr a. IIo built therein many sumptuous 
palaces, and settled within its walls a numerous 
population. TJio city he fortified with trenches 
of notable dimensions, which were filled with 
water introduced from the river. 37 Jierakles, 
accordingly, after liis removal from among men, 
obtained immortal honour; and liis descendants, 
having reigned for many generations and sig¬ 
nalized thomsclvcs by groat achievements, nei¬ 
ther made any expedition beyond the confines 
of India, nor sent out any colony abroad. as At 


3t.iw Qonf. Frugm. 1. in Itul. A til. vnl. V. pp. &1-90, c. 
via., from “ Rut that, Hercules,” &c. to “ of his daughter.’. 

]| Apparently Siva is meant, though Ills ina-,nj wives and 
sons are unknown to Hindu mythology.— Bn. ' • 

39 Conf. Fragm. xxv. 
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last, however, after many years liad gone, most 
of the cities adopted the democratic form oi 
government, though some retained the kingly 
until the invasion of the countiy by A1 o x a n-« 
der. 39 Of several remarkable customs existing 
among the Indians, there is onef prescribed by 
their ancient philosophers which one may regard 
as truly admirable : for the law ordains that 
no one among them shall, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, be a slave, but that, enjoying free¬ 
dom, thoy shall respect the equal right to it 
which all possess: for those, they thought , who 
have learned neither to domineer over nor to 
cringe to others will attain the life best adapted 
for all vicissitudes of lot: for it is but fair and 
rcasonablo to institute laws which bind all 
equally, but allow properly to be unevenly dis¬ 
tributed. 

(40.) Tliowholcpopulation of India is divided 
into seven castes, of which the first is formed 
by ilio collective body of the Philosopher s,^f 
which iu point of number is inferior to tho 
other classes, but in point of dignity preeminent 
over all. For tho philosophers, being exempted 
from all public duties, are neither the masters 
nor the servants of others. 41 They arc, however, 
engaged by private persons to offor tho sacrifices 
due in lifetime, and to celebrate the obsequies of 

IT Qikotrotfioi, Strabo, Diod. So (fna-rai, Arr. 

*<Vs Conf. Fragra. xxxii. in Ind. Ant. vol. V. pp. 01-92, 

i 1 . xi. and xii. 
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the dead : for they are believed to be most deal* 
to the gods, and to be the most conversant with 
matters pertaining to Hades. In requital of 
•Such services they receive valuable gifts and 
privileges. 41 To the people of India at large 
they also render great benefits, when, gathered 
together at the beginning of the year, they fore¬ 
warn tho assembled multitudes about droughts 
and wet 'weather, and also about propitious 
winds, and diseases, and other topics capablo of 
profiting tho hearers. 43 Thus tho people and the 
sovereign, learning beforehand what is to hap¬ 
pen, always make adequate provision against 
a coming deficiency, and never fail to prepare 
beforehand what will help in a time of need. 
The* philosopher who errs in his predictions 
incurs no other penalty than obloquy, and he 
then observes siloncc for tho rest of his life. 

11 The second caste consists of the Husband¬ 
men,* who appear to bo fax* more numerous 
than the others. Being, moreover, exempted 
from fighting and other public services, they de¬ 
vote the whole of their time to tillage; nor 
would an enemy coming upon a husbandman 
at work on his land do him any harm, for men 
of this class, being regarded as public benefac¬ 
tors, are protected from all injury.' The land, 
thus remaining nnravaged, and producing heavy 
crops, supplies the inhabitants with all that is 


* Tuopyni, Strab, Arr. Diod. 



requisite to make life very enjoyable. 10 The 
husbandmen themselves, with their wives and 
children, live in the country, and entirely avoid 
going into town. 10 *Thoy pay a land-tribute to* 
the king, because all India is tho property of 
the crown, and no private persefri is permitted 
to own land. Besides tho land-tribute, they 
pay into tho royal treasury a fourth part of the 
prodneo of the soil. « 

47 The third caste consists of the Neatherds 
and Shepherds,! and in general of all herdsmen 
who neither settle in towns nor in villages, but 
livo in tents. By hunting and trapping they 
clear tho country of noxious birds and wild 
beasts. As they apply themselves eagerly and 
assiduously to this pursuit, they free India from 
tho pests with which it abounds,—nil sorts of 
wild beasts, and birds which devour tho seeds 
sown by the husbandmen. J 

(41.) 43 The fourth caste consists of the A r t i- 
ssans.§ Of these some are armourers, while 
others make the implements which husbandmen 
and others find useful in their different callings. 
This class is not only exempted from paying 

f BovxoXot /cal Trof/iem kci \ Ktidokov miVTfi of vn/iev?, 
Diod. Hoifievfg Ktd Gtjpevrai, gtrab. Hoipeves re Kai 
8ovk6\oi, Arr. 

t Shepherds and hunters were not a estate of Hindus, 
but woro probably tribes like the Abhira or Ahirs, Dhan- 
gar^ drc.— El). 

5 Tf^i'i'rof. 



taxes, but even receives maintenance from the 
royal exchequer. 

*“ The fifth caste is the M i I i t a r y.|j it is well 
•organized ami equipped for tvar, holds the socond 
place in point of numbers, and gives itself up to 
idleness and amusement in the times of peaee. 
The entire force—meu-at-arms, war-horses, 
war-elephants, and all—are maintained at the 
king’s expense. 

30 T lie sixth caste consists of tho Ovorsoers. 
It is their province to inquire into and superin¬ 
tend all that goes on in India, and make report 
to the king,^[ or, whore there is not a king, to 
tho magistrates. 

31 Tho seventh caste consists of tho Coun¬ 
cillors and Assessor s,—of those who de¬ 
liberate on public affairs. It is tho smallest 
class, looking to number, but the most respected, 
on account of the high character and wisdom of 
its members ; 33 for from their ranks tho advisers 
of the king ure taken, and the treasurers of the 
state, and the arbiters who settle disputes. The 
generals of the army also, and the chief magis¬ 
trates, usually belong to this class. 

83 Such, then, arc about tho parts into which 
the body politic in India is divided. No one is 
allowed to marry out of his own caste, or to 

|] UoXeiHorat, Strab. Arr. 

f V E tyopot, Dioil. Strab. ’ETrtWojrot, Arr. Is this the 
class of officers referred to as sheriffs —mah&matra —21 tho 
Asoka inscriptions ? Conf. Ind.Ant, vol. V. pp.267-8 .—Ed. 
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exercise any calling or art except his own: for 
instance, a soldier cannot become a husbandman, 
or an artizan a philosopher.* 

(42.) 84 India po&sesses a vast number of huge, 
elephants, which far surpass those found elsewhere 
both in strength and size. This animal doe3 
not cover the female in a peculiar way, as some 
affirm, but like horses and other quadrupeds. 
e5 JThe period of gestation is at shortest sixteen 
months, and at furthest eighteen.f Like marcs, 
they generally bring forth but one young one 
at a time, and this the dam siu'kl<*s for six years. 
88 Most elephants live to be ns old as an ex¬ 
tremely old naan, but the most aged live two 
hundred years-. 

87 Among the Indians officers arc appointed 
even for foreigners, whose duty is to see that 
no foreigner is wronged. Should any of them 
lose his health, they sehd physicians to attend 
him, and take core of him otherwise, and if he 
dies they bury him, and deliver over such pro¬ 
perty as he leaves to his relatives. 68 The j udges 


* “ It appears strange that MegasthenSs Should have 
divided the people of India into seven castes . . . Hcrodotns, 
however, had divided the people of Egypt into sovon castes, 
namely priests, soldiers, herdsmen, swineherds, tradesmen, 
interpreters, and steersmen ; and M egaslli oi ics may therefore 
have taken it for granted that there wero seven castes in 
India. It is a curious fact that, from the time of Alexander’s 
expedition to a comparatively reeent date, geographers 
and others have continually drawn analogies between Egypt 
and India.”—Wheeler’s Hist, of India, vol. III. p. 192, note 
e ‘* 6# . Conf. Fragm. xrxvi. 

tCTor some remarks on this point see Blochtnann’s trans¬ 
lation of the Ain-i-Aklart, p. 118. 
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also decide cases in whieh foreigners are con¬ 
cerned, with the greatest care, and come down 
sharply on those who take unfair advantage of 
• them, [What we have now said regarding 
India and its antiquities will suffice for our pre¬ 
sent purpose/]] 


BOOK I. 

) Fragm. II. 

Arr. Ejsped. Alex. V. 6.2-11. 

Of the Boundaries of India , its General 
Character , and its Bivers.% 

According to Eratosthenes, and Megasthenes 
who lived with Siburtios the satrap of 
A r a c h o s i a, and who, as he himself tells us, 
often visited Sandrakottos§ the king of the 
Indians, India forms the largest of the four parts 
into which Southorn Asia is divided, while 
the smallest part is that region which is includ¬ 
ed between tho Euphrates and our own sea. 
The two remaining parts, which are separated 
from the others by tho Euphrates and the 
Indus, and lie between these rivers, are scarcely 
'of sufficient sizo to bo compared with India, 
even should they be taken both together. The 
same writers say that India is founded on its 

$ Conf. Epit. ad init. 

§ The name of Chandrngupta is written by the Greeks 
Saudrokotto’s, Sandrakottas, Sandrakottoa, Androkottoa, 
and (boat) Sandrokuptos. Cf. Schlegel, Bill. Ind * I. Sl5.— 
Schwaubeck, p. 13, n. G. 
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eastern side, right onwards to the south, by the 
great ocean; that its northern frontier is formed 
by the Kaukasos range as far as the junction of 
that rango with Tauros; and that the boundary, 
towards the west and the north-west, as far as 
the great ocean, is formed by the* river Indus. 
A considerable portion of India consists of a 
level plain, and this, as they conjecture, has 
been formed from the alluvial depqsits of the 
river,'—inferring this from the fact that in other 
countries plains which arc far away from the 
sea are generally formations of their respective 
rivers, so that in old times a country was even 
called by the name of its river. As an instauco, 
there is the so-called plain of the Hermo s—a 
river in Asia (Minor), which, flowing from the 
Mount of Mother Dindymond, falls into the sea 
near tho vEolian city of Smyrna. There is also 
the Lydian plain of tlie Kaiistros, named 
after that Lydian river; and another, that of the 
Ka'ikos, in Mysia; and one also in Karia,— 
that of tho M a i a n d r os, which extends even to 
Miletos, which is au Ionian city. [As for Egypt, 
both tho historians Herodotus and Hckataios (or 
at any rate the author of tho work on Egypt if 
he was other thau Hekataios) alike agree in de¬ 
claring it to be the gift of the Nile, so that that 
country Was perhaps even called after the river; . 
for in early times Aigyptos was the name of 
thtyiver which now-a-days both the Egyptians 
and other nations call the Nile, as the words 
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of Homer clearly prove, when he says that 
Menclaos stationed his ships at the mouth of 
the river Aigyptos. If, then, thoro is but a 
»single river in each plain, and these rivers, 
though by no moans large, aro capable of 
forming, a3 tllcy flow to the sea, much now land, 
by carrying down silt from the uplands, whore 
their sources are, it would be unreasonable to 
reject the .belief in tho case of India that a great 
part of it is a lovel plain, and that this plain is 
formed from the silt deposited by tho rivers, 
seeing that tlic Hcrmos, and tho Kailstros, and 
the Kaikos, and the Maiandros, and all the many 
rivers of Asia which fall into tho Mediterranean, 
oven if united, would not bo fit to bo compared 
in volumo of water with an ordinary Indian 
river, and much less with tho greatest of them 
all, the Ganges, with which neither tho Kgyp- 
tian Nile, nor the Danube which flows 
through Europe, can for a moment be compared. 
Nay, the whole of these if combined all into 
one are not equal even to tho Indus, which is 
already a largo river where it rises from its 
fountains, and which after receiving as tribu¬ 
taries fifteen rivers all greater than those of 
Asia, and bearing off from its rival tho honour 
of giving name to the country, falls at last into 
the sea.* 


* Strabo, XT. 1. 32, p. 700—[All tho rivers mentioned 
(the last of ■which is the Hnpimis) unifco in one, the Indus.] 
They say that fifteen considerable rivers, in all, flow into it. 
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Fkagm. III. 

Arr. Indica, II. 1. 7. 

Of the Boundaries of India :t 
(See translation of Arrian.) 

Fbacm. IV. • 

Strabo, XV. x. 11,—p. 689. 

Of the Boundaries and Extent of India.* 

India is bounded on the north by*the extre¬ 
mities ofTauros, and from Ariana. : to the 


t Conf. Epit, 1, and for notes on the samo see Indian 
Antiquary , vol. V. p. 330 .—Ed. 

% Conf. Epit. 1, 2. Pliny (Hist Nat. VI. 21.2) states that 
India extends from north to south 28,150 thousand paces. 
This number, though it is not exactly equal to 22,300 stadia, 
but to 22,800, nevertheless approaches the number given by 
Megasthenfe nearer than any other. From the numbers 
which both Arrian ( Ind . iii. 8) and Strabo (pp. 68-69, 690) 
give, Diodorus differs romaikohly, for ho says the breadth 
extends to 28,000, and the length to 32,000 stadia. It 
would bo rash to deny that ( Megasthen6s may also have 
indicated tho larger numbers of Diodorus, for Arrian 
{hid. iii. 7-8) adds to tho number tho words 11 'where 
shortest” and "where narrowest and Strabo (p. 689) 
has addod to the expression of tho breadth the words “ at 
the shortest,” and, referring to Mcgasthento and Deima- 
chos, says distinctly 11 who state that in some places the 
distance from the southern sea is 20,000 stadia , and in 
others 30,000 (pp. 68-69). There can be no doubt, however, 
that Mogosthenes regarded tho smaller, and JDeimachos 
the larger number as correct ; for the larger seemed to 
Arrian unworthy of mention, and Strabo (p. 690) says 
docidcdly, “ Megasthen$s and DSimachos incline to oe 
more moderate in their estimate, for according to them 
the distance from the southern sea to Caucasus is over 
20,000 stadia: DUmachos , however, allows that the dis¬ 
tance in some places exceeds 30,000 stadia” \ by which he 
quite exclndes Mcgasthcnes from this opinion.^ And at 
p. 73, where he mentions the 80,000 stadia of Dcimachos, 
he ^ocs not say a word of MegaathenSs. But it must be 
certain that 16,000 stadia is the only measure MegasthencS 
gave of the breadth of India. For not only Strabo (p. 689) 
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Eastern Sea by the mountains which are variously 
called by the natives of these regions P a r a pa- 
m i s o s, and II c m 6 d o s, and II i m a o s,§ and 
pther names, but by tho •Macedonians Kau- 
kasos-l! Tho boundary on the west is the 
river I ndus, but the southern and eastern sides, 
which are both nmch greater than the others, 
runout iuto the Atlantic Occan.^[ Tho shape of 
tho country is' thus rhomboldal, since each of 
the greater sides exceeds its opposite side by 
3000 stadia, which is the length of tho pro¬ 
montory common to tho south and the east 
coast, which projects equally in these two direc¬ 
tions* [Tlielcngtli of ilio western side, measured 
from the Kaukasian mountains to the southern 

and Arrian (hid. iit. 7) have not quoted a larger number 
from Megaatlienes, but lfippnrchos also (Strabo, p. 69),— 
whore lie shows that PalroklOs is unworthy of confidence, 
because ho has given smaller dimensions for India than 
Megastheu£s—only mentions the measure of 16,000 stadia; 
where, fur what llippurchos wauted, tho greatest number 
was tho most Suitable for his proof.—I think tho numbers 
were augmented because Megasthenes regarded aa Indian, 
Kabul and that part of Ariana which Ohamlragupta had 
taken from Releukos; and ou the north tho frontier nations 
TJttarakuriiH, which he mentions elsewhere. What Megas- 
tliencs said about the breadth of India remained fixed 
throughout the whole geography of the Greeks, so that not 
even Ptolemy, who says India extends 16,800 stadia, differs 
much from it. Jhifc his measure of length has either been 
rejected by all, for fear of opposing tho ancient opinion 
that the torrid zono could not ho inhabited, or (like Hip- 
parehos) erroneously carried much too fair to the north.— 
Schwaubcclc, pp. 29, 30, n. 21. 

§ Schmieder suggests *1^0$ in Arrian. 

I) i.e. The Himalayas. 

% The world was anciently regarded as an ialanchmr- 
ronndod by the Atlantic Sea. 
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sea along tho course of tlie river Indus to its 
mouths, is said to be 13,000 stadia, so that the 
eastern side opposite, with the addition of the 
3000 stadia of the 'promontory, will he some. ; 
where about 10,000 stadia. This is the breadth 
of India whero it is belli smallestcand greatest.] 
The length from west to cast as far as Pali, 
bothracanbe stated with greater certainty^ 
for the royal road which leads to th^t city has 
been measured by schoen i, and is in length 10,000 
stadia.* The extent of tlio parts beyond can 
only bo conjectured from the time taken to 
mako voyages from the sea to P a 1 i b o t h v a 
by the Ganges, and may bo about 0000 stadia. 
The entire length, computed at the shortest, 
will bo 10,000 stadia. This is the estimate of 
Eratosthoues, who says he derived it principally 
from tho authoritative registor of the stages 
on tho Royal Road. Herein Mogasthencs agrees 

* All tho texts re:ul Sia/ivpl<ov instead of fxvpiav. In 
all tho MSS. of Strabo also wo road tr^on/toty, and in 
Arrian, who extracts tho same ]msago from Mega s thorns, 
everywhere cxoivois. Though there is nothinsr to blamo 
in either lcetlon, yet it is easier to change o^cuVois than 
o^omocy, for Strabo may have boon surprised to find the 
Greek srhoennn in use also in India.,. The achocnns, how¬ 
ever, which with Eratosthenes is a measure of 10 stadia 
(Ifiiru Hint. NuAXIl.30), coincides precisely with Hie Indian 
y *;jana of four Lvulas. 1 do not forget that usually double 
this length is assigned to the yfyum, but also that it is 
shorter than the Hindus reckon it (As. Res, vol.V. p.105), 
and also by the Chinese pilgrims ( Foe-koue-ki , 87-88), and. 
hy Megasthencs himself, m Strabo (p. 708, Fragm. xxxiv. 3), 
from which it seems certain that ton stadia are equal to 
some Indiau measure which cannot b<j a smaller one than 
tho kros a.—Schw. p. 27, n. 23. 
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with him. [Patroklta, however, makes the length 
less by 1000 stadia.] Conf. Arr. hid. iii. 1-5. 

• Fragm. V- 

Strabo, ir. i. 7,—p. 03. 

fa/ the Size of India. 

Again, Hipparchoa, in the 2nd volamo of his 
commentary, charges Eratosthenes himself with 
throwing discredit on Palrokltta for differing 
from Mogasthcnds about tho length of India on 
its northern side, Megasthones making it 16,000 
stadia, and Patrokles 1000 less. 


Fiiagm. YI. 

Strabo, XV. i. 12,—pp. CS3-G30. 

Of ihe Size of India. 

[From this, one can readily sco how tho ac¬ 
counts of tho other writers vary from ono an¬ 
other. Tims Klflsias says that India is not of 
loss size than tho rest of Asia; On&sikritos 
regard* it as the third part of the habitable 
world; and Kearehos says it takes ono four 
months to traverse tho plain only.] Mogasthones 
and Doimachos incline to bo moro modevato 
in their estimate, for according to. them tho 
distance from the Southern Sea to Kaukasos 
is over 20,0D0 stadia.—[Doimaclio3, however, 
allows that tho distance in some places exceeds 
30,0D0 stadia. Of these notice has been tfjeen 
in an earlier part of tho work.] 
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Fbagm. VII. 

Strabo, II. i.4,—pp. 68-i53. 

Of the Sine of India. 

Hipparclios controverts this view, urging the* 
futility of tho proofs on which it rests. Patro- 
kles, he says, is unworthy of trust, opposed as 
he is by two competent authorities, Doivnaohos 
and Megasthenea, who state that in some places 
tho distance from the southern sea? is 20,000 
stadia, and in others 00,000. Such, ho says, is 
the account they givo, aud it agrees with the an¬ 
cient charts of tho country. 

Fragm. VHI. 

Ait. liuliea, III. 7*8> 

Of ilia Size of India , 

With Megasthcnes tho breadth of India is its 
extent from east to west, though this is called 
by others its length. Jlis account is that the 
breadth at shortest is 16,000 stadia, and its 
length—by which lie means its extent from 
north to south—is at the narrowest 22,300 
stadia.' 


Fragm. IX. 

Strabo, II. i. 10,—p. 76. 

Of the setting of the Bear, and shadows falling 
in contrary directions .f 

Again, he [Eratosthenes] wished to show the 
ignorance of Deimaohos, and his want of a 


t Conf. Epit. 8. 
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practical knowledge of such subjects, evidenced 
as it was by his thinking that India lay between 
the autumnal equinox and the winter tropic, 
And by his contradicting the assertion of Me- 
gasthenes that in tho southern parts of India 
the constellatibn of the Bear disappeared from 
view, and shadows fell in opposito directions^-— 
phenomena which ho assui'cs us aro never seen 
in India, 'thereby exhibiting tho sheerest igno¬ 
rance. He docs not agree in this opinion, but 
accuses Dcimachos of ignoranco for asserting 
that the Bears do nowhere in India disappear 
from sight, nor shadows fall in opposite direc¬ 
tions, as Megas.thcn6s supposed. 

, Fbaqm. X. 

Pliny, Hist. Nat. VI. 22.6. 

. Of the Setting of the Bear. 

Next [to tho P r a s i i] in tho interior are the 
M o n e d e s and the S u a r i, to whom belongs 
Mount M a 1 o u s, on which shadows fall towards 
the north in winter, and in summer to the south, 
for six months alternatoly.§ Tho Boars, Baeton 

X Conf. Dioil, II. 35, Win. Hilt. Nat. VI. 22. 6. The 
writers of Alexander’s time who affirmed similar things 
wero Neurchos and On&tikritos, and Paoto who exceeded 
all bounds. Conf. Lassen, Iiistit. Livy. Prac. Append, p, 2. 
—Suhwanb. p. 29. 

§ ft The Mandali would seem to be tho same peoplo as 
the Monedcs of Pliny, who with tho Suari, occupied 
tho inland, country to tho south of the Palibothri. As this 
is tho exact position of the country of tho Mdudas and Suars, 
I think it quite certain that they must be tho same race as 
tho Monedes and Suari of Pliny. In another passage 
Pliny mentions tho Mandoi and Malli as occupying-ihe 
country between the Calingco and the Ganges. Amongst 
the Malli there was a mountain named Mallus, which 
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eays, in that part of the country are only once 
visible in tho course of tlio year, and not for 
more than fifteen days. Megasthenos says that 
this takes place in many parts of India. i 

Conf. Solin, 52.13:— 

Boyond Palibotlira is Moqnt Malens, on 
which shadows fall in winter towards the north, 
and in summer towards tho sonlli, for six 
months alternately. Tho North Polo is visible in 
that part of tho country once in tho course of the 
year, and not for longer than fifteen days, as 
Bacton informs us, who allows that this occurs in 
many parts of India. 

Fragm. XI. 

Strabo, XV. i. 20,—p. C93. 

Of ilia Fertility of India. [| 
Megasthenos 'indicates the fertility of India 
by tho fact of the soil producing two crops every 
year both of fruits and grain. [Eratosthenes 
writes to the same effect, for he speaks of a 


would seem to he the same as the famous rnouxl Malens of 
the Monedea aud Suari. I think it highly probable that 
both names may bo intended for the oclebwited mount 
Mandar, to the south of Blirgulpur, which is Tabled to havo 
been used by the gods and demons at the churning of tho 
ocean. The Mandoi I would identify with the inhabitants 
of the Mahflnadi river, which is the Mann da of Ptolemy. 
The Malli or Malei would therefore be the same people as 
Ptolemy’s Mandate, who occupied tho right bank of tho 
Ganges to the south of Falibothra, or they may bo the peo¬ 
ple of the Rnjmah&l hills who are called Maler.. 

...... Tho Suari of Pliny are tho Sabarruo of Ptolemy, 

and both may be identified with tho aboriginal Savaraa 
or Suars, a wild raco of woodcutters who live in tho jun- 
gleg without any fixed habitation.”—Cunningham’s Anc. 
Qeog. of India , pp. 508-1). 

|] Conf. Epit. 5, 9. 

t 
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winter and a summer sowing, which both have 
rain: for a year, he says, is never found to bo 
without rain at both those seasons, whence en¬ 
sues a great abundance, sinco the soil is always 
productive. Much fruit is produced by trees; 
and the roots plants, particularly of tall reeds, 
are sweet both by nature and by eoetion, since tho 
moisture by which they are nourished is boated 
by tho rays of the sun, whether it has fallen 
from the clouds or been drawn from the rivers. 
Eratosthenes uses here a peculiar expression ; 
for what is called by others tlic ripening of fruits 
and the juices of plants is called among tho 
Indians eoetion , which is as effective in producing 
a good flavour as the eoetion by fire itself. To 
tlie heat of tho water the same "writer ascribes 
tho wonderful flexibility of tho branches of trees, 
from which wheels arc made, as also tho fact of 
tlicro being trees on which wool grows.^[] 

Oonf. Eratostb. ap. Strabo. XV. i. 13,—p. 090:— 

From tho vapours arising from such vast 
rivers, and from tho Etesian winds, as Eratos- 
thenfis states, India is watered by the summer 
rains, and the plains are overflowed. During 
theso rains, accordingly, flax* is sown and 
millet, also sesamnm, rice, and bosmorum,f and 
in the winter time wheat, barley, pulse, and 
other esculent fruits unknown to ns. 

5T Conf. Herod. II. 80- u Velleraque utfoliis dejpectant 
tenuia Seres ?—Virgil, Qeor. ii. 121.—Falconer. 

* XiVou, perhapfc the \lvov t6 utt 6 o£ Arr:*n. 

t j3o<r/iopov—Strabo XV. i. 18. 




Frag At. XII. 

Strabo, XV. i. 37,—p. 703. 

Of some Wild JBeasts of India . 

Aocording to Megasthencs the largest tigers 
are found among the Prasii, being nearly 
twice the size of the lion, and so strong that a 
tame tiger led by four men having seized a mulo 
by the hinder leg overpowered it and dragged 
it to him. a Thc monkeys are larger than the 
largest dogs ; they are white except in the face, 
which is black, though tho contrary is observed 
elsewhere. Their tails are more than two cubits 
in length. They are very tame, and not of a 
malicious disposition : so that they neither at¬ 
tack man nor steal. s Stones ai*o dug up which 
aro of the colour of frankincense, and sweeter 
than figs or honey. *In some parts of the coun¬ 
try there arc serpents two cubits long which 
have membranous wings like bats. They fly 
about by night, when they let fall drops of urine 
or sweat, which blister the skin of persons not 
on their guai'd, with putrid sores. There are 
also winged scorpions of an oxtraordinary size. 
B Ebony grows there. There are also dogs of 
great strength and courage, which will not let 
go their hold till water is poured into their 
nostrils: they bite so eagerly that the eyes 
of some become distorted, and the eyes of others 
fall out. Both a lion and a bull were held fast 
by^a dog. Tho bull was seized by the muzzle, 
and died before the dog could be taken off. 
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Fragm. XIII4 

Lilian, Hist. Anim. XVII. 39. Conf. Fragm. XII. 2. 

Of Indian Apes. 

* 

In the country of tUo P r axi i,§ who aro an 
Indian people, Megasthonos says there are apes 
not inferior in sizo to the largest dogs. They 

X Fuagm. XIII. B. 

JElian, Hist . Anim, XVI. 10. 
l| Of Indian Apes . 

Among the P r a s i i in India tlioro is found, they say, a 
species of apes of liuraan.liko intelligence, and which are 
to appearance about tho size of Hurkantan dogs. Nature 
has furnished them with forelocks, which ono ignorant of 
tho reality would hake to be artificial. Thoir chin, like 
that of a satyr, turns upward, and their tail is liko tho 
potent oue of iiio lion. Tlwir body is white all over except 
tho face and tho tip of tho tail, which sito of a reddish 
colour. They aro very intelligent, and naturally tame. 
They are bred in tho woods, whore also they live, subsist¬ 
ing on tbo fruits which they find growing wild on tho 
hills. Thoy rosort in groat numbers to the suburbs of 
La tage, an Indian city, whore thoy cat rice which has 
been laid down for them by the king's orders. In fact, 
every day a ready-propared meal is set out for their use. 
It is said that whon they have satisfied thoir appetite they 
retire in an orderly manner to their haants in the woods, 
without injuring a single thing that comes in their way. 

§ Tho Pr&cTvyas (i,e. Easterns) are called by Strabo, Arrian, 
and Pliny Upd<rioi 9 Prasii $ by Plutarch (Alex, 62) Jlpaitruu, 
a name often used by 2Ehan also; by Nikolaus Damos. 
(ap. Stob. Floril. 37,38) Upavaioi ; by Diodorus (xvii. 93) 
Bpqcrioi; by Curtins (IX.2, 3)Pharrasii ;by Justin (xii. 8,9) 
Presides, Megasthonos attempted to approximate more 
closely to the Sanskrit Pr&chya, for here he uses Hpa^taKos, 
And it appears that Ilp^iot should bo substituted for 
Updrnoi in Stephan. Byzant., sinee it comes between The 
words IlpdftXof and npatr.—Schwanbeck, p. 82, not. 6. 



have tails live cubits long, Tia.ii’ grows on then 
forehead, and they have luxuriant beards hang¬ 
ing down their breast. Their face is entirely 
white, and all the rest of the body block. They 
are tamo and attached to man, and not malicious 
by natnre like tho apes of other countries- 

Fraom. XIV. 

-/Klimi, Hist. Aniiu. XVI.41. Couf. Fragrn. XIT. t. 

Of Winged S&tryivns and Serpents. 

Megastliones says there we winged scorpions 
in India of enormous sizo, which sting Europeans 
and natives alike. There arc also serpents 
which arc likowiso winged. Thcso do not go 
abroad during the day, bnt by night, when they 
let fall urine, which if it lights upon any one’s 
skin at onco raises pnti’id sores thereon. Such 
is tho statement of Mogastlicnes. 

Fkaom. XV. 

Strabo, XV. i. 56,—pp. 710-711. 

Of tho Beasts of India, and tho Heed. 

Ho (Megasthonos) says there are monkeys, 
rollers of rooks, which climb precipices whence 
they roll down stones upon their pursners. 
a Most animals, ho says, which ore tame with ns 
are wild in India, and he speaks of horses which 
are one-horned and have heads like thoso of 
doer; 3 and also of reeds somo of which grow 
straight up to the height of thirty orijuifu,\\ while 


|t 'I'Ue wijuia was four cubits, or equal to 6 feet 1 inch. 




others grow along the ground to the length of 
fifty. They vary in thickness from three to six 
cubits in diameter. 

• FllAGM. Xt.B. 

yfilitin, l[>xt. Anim, XVI. 20.21. Conf. Fragni. XV. 2.1. 

Cf mine lteasts of India. 

(20.) In certain districts of India (I speak of 
those which are most inland) they say there arc in¬ 
accessible ifiouutains infested by wild beasts, and 
which arc also the haunts of animals like those of 
our own country except that they are wild; for 
ovon sheep, they say, ran wild there, as well as 
dogs and goats aud oxen, which roam about at 
their own pleasure, being indepondont and free 
from tho dominion of the herdsman. That their 
number is boyond calculation is stated not only 
by writers on India, bnt also by tho learned men 
of tho country, among whom tho Brachinans 
deserve to bo reckoned, whoso testimony is to tho 
same effect. It is also said that thcro exists in 
Iudia a qnc-horncd animal, called by the natives 
the Ecirtazun. It is of tho sizo of a full-grown 
horse, and lias a crest, and yellow hair soft as 
wool. It is furnished with very good logs,and is 
very fleet. Its logs aro jointless and formed like 
thoso of tho elephant, aud it has a tail like a 
swino’s. A horn sprouts out from between its 
eyebrows, and this is not straight, but curved 
into tho. most natural wreaths, and is of a black 
colour. It is said to be extremely sharp, this 
horn. Tho animal, as I learu, has a voioo boyond 
all oxample loud-ringing and dissonant. It al(pws 
other animals to approach it, and is good- 
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natured towards them, though they say that with 
its congeners it is rather quarrelsome. The males 
are reported to have a natural propensity not only 
to fight among themselves, by batting with 
their horns, but to display a like animosity 
against the fomalc, and to be so obstinate in their 
quarrels that they will not desist'till a worsted 
rival is killed outright. But, again, not ouly is 
every member of tho body of this animal endued 
with great strength, but such is the jpotoncy of 
its horn that nothing can withstand it. It loves 
to feed in secluded pastures, and wanders about 
alone, but at tho rutting season it seeks tho 
socioty of tho female, and is then gentle towards 
her,—nay, the two oven feed in company. Tho 
soason being over and the female pregnant, the 
Indian Kartax6n again becomes ferocious and seeks 
solitude. The foals, it is said, are taken when 
quite young to the king of the Prasii, and are 
set to fight each other at the great public spec¬ 
tacles. No full-grown specimen is remembered 
to have ever been caught. 

(21.) Tho traveller who crosses the mountains 
which skirt that frontier of India which is most 
inland meets, they say, with ravines which arc 
clothed with very dense jungle, in a district called 
by tho Indians Korouda.^T Thoso ravines arc 
said to bo tho haunts of a peculiar kind of animal 
shaped like a satyr, covered all over with shaggy 
hair, and having a tail liko a horso’s, depending 
from its rump. If those creatures are left un¬ 
molested, they keep within tho coppices, living on 
the wild fruits; but should they hear the hunter’s 


1 V. L. KoAowSa. 
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halloo and the baying of the hounds they dart up 
the precipices with incredible speed, for they are 
habituated to climbing the mountains. They 
defend themselves by rolling down stones on 
their assailants, which often kill those they hit. 
The most difficult to catch are thoso which roll 
the stones. Some are said to have been brought, 
though with difficulty and after long intervals, to 
thePrasii, but these were either suffering from 
diseases or -wore females heavy with young, the 
former being too weak to escape, and the latter 
being impeded by the burden of the womb.—Conf. 
Plin. Hist, Nat. VII. 2.17. 

Fkagm. XVI. 

Pliny, Hist. Nat. VIII. 14.1. 

Of the Boa-Constrictor. 

According to Mogasthenes, serpents in India 
grow to such a size that they swallow stags and 
bulls whole. 

Solinns, 52.33. 

So huge arc the serpents that they swallow stags 
whole, and other animals of equal size. 

Fkagm. XVII. 

yElian, Hist. Anim. VIII. 7. 

Of the Electric Eel. 

I learn from Megasthenes that there is in the 
Indian Sea a small kind of fish which is never 
seen when alivo, as it always swims in deep 
water, and only floats on tho surfaeo after it is 
dead. Should any one touch it he becomes faint 
and swoons,—nay, even dies at last. 
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Fracm. XVIII. 

1’litiy, Hint. Nat. VI. 21.1. 

Of Taprobaue.* 

Mcgastlicnes sayn that Taprobaue is 
separated from the mainland by a river; that 
the inhabitants avo called PaIai$gonoi,f and 
that their country is more productive of gold 
and large pearls tlian India. 

Solin. 53.3. 

Taprobaue is separated from India by a 

* This island lias boon known by many names :— 

1. Lank a.—Tho only name it goes by in Sanskrit, and 
quite unknown to the Greeks and Unmans. 

2. Simundu or Palosimundu.—Probably a Greek 
form of tlio Sanskrit r&U-Simantru T1 is uamo hud gone 
out of uso before tho time of Ptolemy tl.o Geographer. 

3. T a probanc.—Supposed to represent tlio Sanskrit 
Tnmraparyi (‘red-leaved 1 or ‘copper-coloured sand'), 
a slightly altered form of the PAli T a d hap a ii ni, which 

found in tho inscription of Asokaon tlio Gimftr rock. 
Vido ante, vol. V. p. 272. 

4. Salico (perhaps properly Sail no), Sorondivus, 
Sirlcdiba, S-orondib, 55oilau, Goylon. Thnsonre 
all considered to ho dorivatives from S ilia In, tlio PAli 
Form of Si filial a, ‘tho abodo of lions/ Tho affix dib 
represents tlio Sanskrit dvtpa, ‘an island/ 

t Lassen has tried to account for tho name Pnlaiogonoi 
(has (Dissert, de insula Tciprob. p. 9):—“ Wo must suppose 
that Mcgasfchoncs was acquainted witli tho Indian myth 
that tho first inhabitants of tlio island were said tn have 
been Rftkshasas or giants, tlm sons of tho progenitors of 
tlio world, whom lio might not inaptly call Palaiogonoi/’ 
Against this it may bo remarked that, by this unusual term 
and so uncommon, Mcgastlicnes meant to namo tho nation, 
not deacribo it; and next that Megasthonos is not in the 
habit of transla ting names, hut of rendering them accord¬ 
ing to sound with somo degree of paronomasia ; lastly, that, 
shortly after, wo find tho namo of Taprobaue and of its capital 
tlciXfua-i/AovvSos, quito like to TIa\ai6yovoi 9 Accordingly as 
Lassen explains UaXaurtfMovvtios, tho namo of tho capital, hy 
the Sanskrit P&M-sim&nta (‘ head of tho sacred doctrine’), 

1 wpuld also prefor to explain tho name of tho Palaiogonoi 
from the Sanskrit' PfiM-jands (?’.«. * men of the sacred doc¬ 
trine 1 ).— Schwa nboek, p 38, n. 35. 
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river flowing between : for one pari of it abounds 
with wild beasts mid elephants much larger than 
Tiulia breeds, and man claims the other part. 

Fkagm. XIX. 

I 

Antigon. Oaryst. G47* 

'Of Marine Trees . 

Megasthenos, tlio author of the Twlika, iuimi* 
tious that trees grow in tho Indian Son.. 

Fkagm. XX. 

Ait. Ind. 4.2-13. 

Of the Indus and the (fantjcs.% 

See translation of Arrian. 

# 

Fkacm. XX.B. 

Pliny, nist Nat VI. 21.9-22. 1. 

The P r i u a b § and tho Gain as (a tributary 
of tho Ganges) are both navigable rivers. The 
tribes which dwell by tho Ganges aro tho C a 1 i u- 
g a*.,|| nearest tho sea, and higher np tho Mandci, 
also tlio Malli, among whom is Mount Mallus, 
tho boundary of all that region being tho Ganges. 
Some liavo asserted that this river, like tho Nilo, 
rises from unknown sourcos, and in a similar way 
waters tho country it flows throngh, while others 
troco its source to tho Skythian mountains. Nine¬ 
teen rivers arc said to flow into it, of which, bo* 

1 Conf. Epit. 15-19, and Notes on Arrian, Ind. Ant. vol, 
V. pp. 331, 332. 

§ V. L. Pumas., 

|| A great and widely diffused tribe settled mainly bo- 
tweon the Mali finin'!! and tho GodAvari. Their capital was 
Partualis (called by Ptolemy Kalligra), on the 
Mahftnadt, higher np than tho site of Kntak. The naiinp is 
preserved inKoringa,& great port at tho mouth of the 
GodAvarf. 
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aides those already mentioned, the Condochates,^[ 
Eramioboas, Cosoagus, and Sonus are navigable. 
According to other accounts, it bursts at once with 
thundering roar from its fountain, and tumbling 
down a steep and rocky channel lodges in a lakb 
as soon as it reaches the level plain, whence it 
issues forth with a gentle current} being nowhere 
less than eight miles broad, while its mean 
breadth is a hundred stadia, and its least depth 
twenty fathoms.* 

Solin, 52,6-7. 

In India the largest rivers aro the Ganges 
and the Indus,—the Ganges, as some maintain, 
rising from uncertain sources, and, like the Nile, 


IT V. LL. Canucam, Vamam. 

* “ Tbo BhUgiratx (which wo shall here regard as the 
true GangOB) first comes to light near Gangotri, in the terri¬ 
tory of Garhwal, in lat. S0° 64', long. 79“ 7", issuing from 
under a very low arch, at the base of a great snow-bed, 
estimated to be 300 feet thick, which lies between the lofty 
mountains termed St. Patrick, St. George, and the Pyramid, 
the two higher having elevations above the sea, respectively, 
of 22,798 and 22,654 foot, and the other, on tho opposite side, 
having an elevation of 21,379. From the brow of this curious 
wall of snow, and immediately above tho outlet of tho 
stream, largo and hoary icicles depend. They are formed 
by the freezing of tho melted snow-water at tie top of the 
bed; for in tho middle of the day the sun is powerful, and 
the water produoed by its action falls over this place in 
cascade, but is frozen at night.... At Sfikhl the river 
may be said to break though the f Himalaya Proper/ and 
the elevation of tho waterway is hero 7,608 feet. At 
Devpr&g it is joined on the left side by the Alaknanda. . , 

.From Devprflg tho united stream is now called the 

Ganges. • • » . Its descent by the Dehra Ddn is rather 
rapid to Harldw&r . . . . sometimes called GangAdw&ra, or 
* the gate of tho Ganges/ being situate on its western or 
right bank at the southern base of the Siv&lik range, here 
intersected by a ravine or gorge by which the river, finally 
leaving the mountainous region, commences its course over 
the*plains of Hindustan. The breadth of the river in the 
rainy season. . is represented to be a full mil eJ’—TJcbrnton. 





overflowing its banks ; while others think that it 
rises in the Skythisin mountains, in India there 
is also the Hnpnnis,f a very noble river, which 
formed the limit of Alexander's march, as the 
aitars set np on its banks Lea Lily. The least 
breadth of the (hinges is eight miles, and the 
greatest twenty. 1 TLs depth where least is fully 
one hundred foot. 

C»uf. Frugal. XXV. 1. 

Home say Unit the least breadth is thirty stadia, 
but others only three; while JJlegastliuiics says 
that the mean breadth is a hundred stadia, and 
its least depth twenty orguiio. 

PRAcnr. XXI. 

An*, huh G. 2-o. 

Of (1 m llici.y Sihts.% 

See translation of Arrian. 

KliAtiM. XX! 1. 

Kuissoinde, .1 lived, (»Vnir. T. p. U!l. 

Of Hia River Si fan. 

Them is in India, a river called (lie S i las, 
named after the fountain from which it (lows, 
on which nothing will float that is thrown into 

f The same ns (lie 1 l'liplmsis or Sallop 

4! SI mb. 7*W* Dieil. JL iJ7, and afterward-* an mnaiymou'. 
writer wlmm 11 u Ini ken (oil {\ tlttaneh. jrmjnu p, Iks) hns 
praised, and whose account may bo read in lioisson. A t uv*1. 
/*1. MS). The name, is written SiXXnv in Diodorus, 
in Strabo SiXtciy, hat. best, SiXa?, in the epitome of Stnibn 
and hi Ilia .-linvd. f/iw. Hiilir, i5G!>, has roller-led the 
passages from KWVms. Lassen lias also illustrated this 
faille (/rifarhn'jh II. 1$) from Indian literature“ The 
Indians think tluifc the river Silas is in the north, that, il 
pet rides everything plunged in it, whence everything sinkr 
and nothing swim.i/’ (Oouf. Mtih'thhAv, II. IH.W.) Sdu 
means ‘a rttinie.’—Srliw. p. it/, n. HiV 




it, but everything sinks to the bottom, contrary 
to the usual law. 

Fracm. XXIJL 

Strabo,*XV. i. 38,—p. 703. m 

Of the Elver Silas. 

(Megasthenes says) that in the mountainous 
country is a river, tlio Silas, ou the waters of 
which nothing will float. Demokritos, who 
had travollcd over a largo part of Asia, disbe¬ 
lieves this, and so does Aristotlo. 

FriAcn. XXIV. 

Arr. InA. 5.2. 

Of the Number of Indian Elvers. 

See translation of Arrian. 

BOOK II. 

Fracm. XXV. 

Strab. XV. i. 35.30,—p. 702. 

Of the city l } atalijpnira,§ 

According to Megasthenes tlio mean breadth 
(of the Ganges) is 100 stadia, and its least depth 
20 fathoms. . At tho_mcoting of this river and 
anotherissituatedPalibotlira, a city eighty stadia 
in length and fifteen in breadth. It is of tho shape 
of a parallelogram, and is girded with a wooden 
wall, pierced with loopholes for the dis¬ 
charge of arrows. It has a ditch in front for 
defence and for receiving tho sowage of the eity. 
The people in whoso country this city is situated 
isthomostdistinguished in all India, and is called 
Uic Prasii. Tho king, in addition to his family 

< -. ■ . ■ - » ■ .»■■■■. k , mm ■ ■ ■■ ■ - « ■> » 

§ Oouf, tipit. 3<>, 
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name, must adopt tlio surname of Palibothros, 
as Samlrakottos, for instance, did, to whom 
Megasthcnos was sent on an embassy. [This 
custom also prevails among* the Partliians, for 
all arc called Arsakai, though each lias his own 
peculiar name, t as Orocles, Phraates, or some 
other.] 

Then follow these words :— 

All tlio country beyond tho JTupauis is allowed to bo very 
fertile, but litt\) is accurately known regarding it. Partly 
from ignorance and tbo remoteness of its situation, every¬ 
thing about ilia exaggerated or represented as marvellous : 
for instance, there arc the stories of the gold-digging ants, 
of animals ami men of peculiar shapes, and possessing 
wonderful faculties; as the Seres, who, they say, are so 
loug-lived that they attain an ago boyond that of two 
hundred years.|| They mention also an aristocmtical form 
of government consisting of fivo thousand councillors, each 
of whom furnishes the state with an olephaut. 

According to Megasthenus the largest tigers 
arc found iu the country of tlio Prasii, &e. (Of. 
Pra-gna. XII.) 

if BAUM. XXVI. 

Arr. Ind. 10. 

Of Paialipulm and the Manners 0/the Indians. 

It is further said that the Indians do not 
rear monuments to tlio dead, but consider the 

|| This was not tbo name of any particular nation, but 
was vaguely^ used to design a to tbo inhabitants of tho re¬ 
gion producing silk, of which 8tr is the name in Chinese 
and in Japanese. The general opinion places this region 
(Scrim) in Eastern Mongolia and tho north-east of China, 
but it has also been sought for in Eastern Turkest&n, 
in the liimAlaya towards the sources of tho Ganges, iu 
Assam, and oven in Pegu. The name is first met with in 
KtcBias. 



vililies wlncli meu lmvr displayed in life, and 
(he songs in which their praises are celebrated, 
snllieienl to preserve their memory after death. 
IJut of tlicir cities* it is said that the mmiboys 
so great that it cannot he stated with precision, 
hut that such cities as arc situated on the hanks 
of rivers or on the sea-coast are huilt of wood 
instead of brick, being meant to last only for a 
time,—so destructive arc the licavy^rains which 
pour down, and the rivers also when they over¬ 
flow their banks and inundate the plains,—while 
tlioso cities which stand on commanding situa¬ 
tions and lofty eminences are huilt of brick and 
mud; that the greatest city in India is that 
which is called Pal tmbo thru, in the domi¬ 
nions of the Pras i a ns, where the streams of 
the E v a n n o b o a s and the Gang o s unite,— 
the Ganges being the' greatest of all rivers, and 
the Erannoboas being perhaps the third largest 
of Indian rivers, though greater than the great¬ 
est rivers elsewhere 5 bnt it is smaller than the 
Ganges where it falls into it. M egast h e 11 e s 
informs us that this city stretched in the in¬ 
habited quarters to an extreme length on each 
side of eighty stadia, and that its breadth was 
fifteen stadia, and that a ditch encompassed it 
all round, which was six hundred feet in breadth 
and thirty cubits in depth, ami that the wall 
was crowned with 570 lowers and had four-aud- 
sixty gates. The same writer tells ns further 
ibis remarkable fact about India, that all the 
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Indians arc five, and not one of them is a slave. 
The l.iukod seinon inns and Hie Indians are 
here so far in agreement. The 1 /akedaminniaiis, 
,Iiowovov, hold (lie 11 c 1 o t>s as slaves, and these 
Helots do servile labour; but tlio Indians do 
not even nscjilicus as slaves, and inne.li less a 
country man of their own. 

Fkaum. XXVII. 

' Hindi. XV. i. 33-30,—pp. 709-10. 

Of the Maimer* of tha hulutu*. 

The Indians all live frugally, especially when 
in camp. They dislike a great undisciplined 
mnltitiido, and conseipiontly they observe good 
order. Theft is of very rare occurrence. Ate- 
gastlicues says that those who wore in the 
camp of Sandrakottos, whorcin lay 400,000 
men, found that the thefts reported on any ono 
day did not exceed the value of two hundred 
drachma^ and this among a people who have 
no written laws, bat arc ignorant of writing, 
and must therefore in all the business of life 
trust to memory. They live, nevertheless, hap¬ 
pily enough, being simple in their manners 
and frugal. They never drink wine except at 
sacrifices.^ Their beverage is a liquor com¬ 
posed from rice instead of hurley, and their 
food is principally a rice-pottage.* The sim¬ 
plicity of their laws and their contracts is 

V Thin wind wits probably Soma juu*<\ 

# Curry ami rice, no doum. 
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proved by the fuefc that they seldom go to law. 
They have no suits about pledges or deposits, 
nor do they require either seals or witnesses, 
but make their deposits and confido iu cach g 
other. Their houses and property they gene¬ 
rally leavo unguarded. These thjngs indicate 
that they possess good, sober sense; but other 
things they do which ouo canuot approve: for 
instance, that they oat always alone, and that 
they have 110 fixed hours when meals*are to bo 
taken by all in common, but each one cats whon 
ho fools iuoliuod. The contrary custom would 
bo better for the ends of social and civil 
life. 

Their favourite mode of exercising the body 
is by friction, applied in various ways, but espe¬ 
cially by passing smooth ebony rollers over the 
skin. Their tombs arc,plain, and the mounds 
raised over tho dead lowly. In contrast to the 
general simplicity of tlioir stylq, thoy love finery 
and ornament. Their robes aro worked in gold, 
and ornamented with precious stones, and they 
wear also flowered garments raado of tho finest 
muslin. Attendants walking behind hold up 
umbrellas over them: for they have a high regard 
for beauty, aud avail themselves of every de¬ 
vice to iinprovo their looks. Truth and virtue 
they hold alike in esteem. Honco thoy accord 
no special privileges to the old unless they 
possess superior wisdom. They marry many 
wives, whom they buy from their parents, giving 
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in exchange a yoke of oxen. Some they marry 
hoping to find in them willing helpmates ; and 
others for pleasure and to fill their houses with 
.children. TI 10 wives prostitute themselves un¬ 
less they arc compelled to be chaste. No one 
wears a erowai at a sacrifice or libation, and 
they do not stab tbo victim, but strangle it, so 
that nothing mntilatod, but only what is entire, 
may be presented to the deity. 

A person convicted of bearing false witness 
suffers mutilation of his extremities. Ho who 
maims any one not only snffers in return the 
loss of the same limb, but his band also is cut 
off. If lie causes an artizau to loso bis hand or 
his eye, ho is put to death. The samo writer 
says that none of tho Indians employ slaves; 
[but Oncsikritos says that this was peculiar to 
that part of tho country over which Musikanos 
rulcd.]+ 

The care of tho king’s person is entrusted to 
women, who also aro bonght from llieir pa¬ 
rents.;}: Tho guards and tho rest of the soldiery 
attend outside tho gates. A woman who kills 
the king when drunk becomes the wife of his 
successor. Tho sons succocd the father. Tho 
king may not sleep during tho daytime, arid 
by night ho is obligod to change liis couch from 

t Ilia kingdom lav iu Sindlrn, along tho banks of the 
Indus, and bis capital was probably near Bakkar. 

t This was not unknown in nativo conrts of later timos. 
Conf. Idrisi’s account of tbo Balhava king. 



time In timi', wii.1i :i view io defeat plots against, 
his lilb.§ 

Tlio king leaves Ms palace not only in time 
of war, but. also for I lit: purpose ofjudging causes* 
I To then remains in court for the whole day, 
witliont allowing the business to lr: intcmiplcd, 
oven tliongli the hour arrives when he must 
needs attend to his person,—that is, when ho is 
to be rubbed with Cylinders of woocl.^ Ho con¬ 
tinues hearing eases while the friction, which is 
performed by four attendants, is st ill proceeding. 
Another purpose for which lie leaves his palace 
is to otfer sacrilieo; a third is to. go to the 
chase, for which lie departs in Hacchnnalian 
fashion. Crowds of women surround him, and 
outside of this circle spearmen are ranged. The 
road is marked ol!‘with ropes, and it is death, 
for man and woman alike, to pass within the 
ropes. Men with drums and gongs lead the 
procession. The king limits in the enclosures 
and shoots arrows from a platform. At liis 
side stand two or throe armed women. If lie 
limits in the open grounds ho shoots from (lie 
back of an elephant. Of the women, some are 
in chariots, some on horses, and somo oven on 
elephants, arid they are equipped with weapons 

§ “ 'flic present king of Avn, wlm evidently belong?! Io 
the Jiido-lihincMe type, til though In: dnimH u KmIiiiI liyn. 
origin, lends n life of seclusion very similar to that of 
SsiMdrokottiM. lie ebunges 1 1 is bedroom every night, ns :i 
-ufcgniml ngnimtt sudden tm-neliery.'' (Wheelers I list. <\( 
Ih'Uh, vul. 111. p. I S3, tide.) 
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of every kind, as if they wore going on a cam¬ 

paign-II 

[These customs are very strange when com¬ 
pared with our own, but tlfb following are still 
more so; ] for Megasthenea states that tlie 
tribes iuhabilhg tlie ICankasos have intercourse 
with women in public, and eat the bodies of 
their relatives,If and that there are monkeys 
which roll down stones, &c. (.Frogm. XV. fol¬ 
lows, anti then Fragm. XXIX.) 

Fragm. XXVII. B. 

/Elian. V. I. iv. 1. 

The Indians neither put out money at usury, 
nor know how to borrow. It is contrary to estab¬ 
lished usage for an Indian either to do or stiller a 
wrong, and therefore they neither make contracts 
nor require securities. Conf. Suid. V. Irfiot. 

Fraom. XXVII. 0. 

Nieol. Diuuosc. 41; Slob. Serin.- 12. 

Among the Indians one who is unable to recover 
a loan or a deposit has no vomedy at law. All 
the creditor can do is to blame himself for trusting 

a rot ini'. 

Fiugm. XXVII. D. 

Nieol. Daiuiwso. 41; Stub. Senn. 12. 

Ho who causes an artisan to lose his eye or his 
hand is put to death. If one is guilty of a very 
heinous offence the king orders his Jiair to be 

|| In ilio drama of SalaniUiM, JtAja Dusliynnta is re¬ 
presented as attended in tlie dense by Yavaun women, with 
bows in.their hands, mid wearing garlands of wild flowers. 

If Herodotus (bb. iii. 88, 91), 101) lias noted the exist¬ 
ence of both practices among certain ladiau tribes. 


nrojijjed, Mi is being :r punishment to tlic Iasi de 
gm> infUuions. 


F1iAfi.11. XXVIII. 

Atlni’i. iv. p. 153. 

Of Ihe tSuppef* uf Ihv Tniliaris. 

.MogaaMipurH, in (lie second bonk of bin fmlika, says Unit 
when (lie Indians nw at supper a table<s pluetxl bolim 
riwli prison, ibis Isniijj like a trijuid. Tlieri* is pinned 
up.ni it a golden innvl. into which (liny first put rice, boiled 
as one would boil liarley, and tboii they odd ninny 'dniiitie' 1 
propsnvd sircordiiiff to Indian itceipts. t 

Fulfill. XXIX* 

SU-ab. XV. i. 57,—p. 711. 

Of fabulous tribes. 

lint deviating into fables lie says Micro art' 
men five spans ami oven thvco spans in height, 
some of whom want the nose, having only two 
orifices above llio mouth through which they 
breathe. * Against the men of three spans, war, 
as 11 omcr has sung, is waged by the cranes, and 
also by partridges, which are as largo as geese.f 

* Of. 8tail>. IT. i. $*,—!>. 70:—Demmclm* and ■ 

tlirniV siw esqa'chilly unworthy of credit, it- they who 
tell those stories about tho men who shsi'p hi their ears, 
the rnon without mouths, tho men without nostrils, the 
moil with one eye, tlio men with long logs, anil tho men 
with their turn turned backward. They renewed Homer’s 
fnblo about tlio battle between the Oanes inul the 
P\gmies, asserting that the latter were three spans iu 
height. They told of the nuts that dig for gold, of 
Pans* with u cdgo-slmped heads, and of serpents swallow¬ 
ing down oxen and stags, horns a,ml nll t —the one author 
meanwhile accusing tho oilier of falsehood, as Eratosthenes* 
has remarked. 

f Etesian in his Tiulika mentions Pygmies as belonging 
to India. Tho India us themselves considered thorn as be¬ 
longing to the race of tho Kir/ite, a barbarous people who 
inhabited woods and mountains and lived by hunting, and 
who were so diminutive that.’their uame became a synonym 



Tlio.sc people collect mid destroy the eggs ofTlio 
cranes, for it i« in tlieir country the cranes lay 
their eggs, ami thus the eggs ami the young 
rjraiios are not to lie frond anywhere else. 
Knsqaontly a crane escapes having the brazen 
point of a weapon fib //» body, from wounds re¬ 
ceived in that country. * Equally absurd is 
the account given of the Knot.okoi tai,J 

for dwarf. '/hey were thought 1o fight willi vultures and 
“agios. Ah they wrn of IdougoAu origin, tlie Indians 
represented them with the <listiucl ivi? features of tb:it race, 
hut with their repnlsivenoas exaggerated. llotien 
t 1 mm ios spoke of the Amuldcras, men without noses, who 
hail merely bmdhiiig-holes above Ihomoulh. The Kirill ni 
■ire ik) douht identical with the Soy rites (V. L. Ry rides) of 
IMinins and 1 h«* Kinhndai of the /\ i jl/rir»* //*.•.» i. 

I Tli»* Kn»‘*».-itni .in' called in Sauskrij ^ 

.-’Mjj/'Xs, and nro I'mpienl ly referred to in lho great epic 
poems—e.;/. MahMih, II. 1J/0, ]S7o- Tim opinion was 
universally prevalent among the Indians that barbumns 
tribes had large ears: thus not only arc the !\orna fu\hn^ 
in iJk men I ii med, hut also Ka, w tots, La mbit, k ore ax, Malt it- 
h urnAs (i.r. long or I.»r~e rived), /'•-/» I »'.»/v*/..*u• f»V. r.iimd. 
♦*:nedj,*0 bih.ii, /,■,»••.*l*.,*.h.iwng ih-‘ o.icl"-*** !■> the fp'l, 
Pda i /it•>*.■■ * (/.i. having hand* I'.e* imp..). Si'liwaiih. 

Ji is ee-y,' m*>* WlieeliT /,*•/. vol. 111. (>. 17^1. 

“for any one conversant, with India to jioijjt out Uiu 
origin of many of the so-called fables. Thu ants are not 
as big as foxes, but they are very extraordinary excavators. 
The stories of men pulling up trees, and using tlnnii sis 
clubs, are common enough in the NithaltlnXmltt, especially 
in tho legends of tlie exploits of Hlifuui. Moil do not 
luvve cursl tanging down to their feet, but both men and 
women will occasionally elongate their ears after a very 
extraordinary fashion by i limiting articles through I In* 
lobe. . . . . If there was one story snore than another 
■which evcited the wrath of Rtnibo, it was that of a 
people whose ears hung down to their feet. Yet the story 
is still current in Hindustan. BAlm Johari Dsls wiys:— 

' An old woman once I old me that her husband, a- sepoy 
in iho rh ithli army, had even a people who .depl on one ur, 
aud c.ovMvd with I he «*llier.’ * m Mht- 

mrsanilCtiiilnmisnfthv llhuhis, BanAras, IBOthY* The story 
poay bb referred to tlie Himalaya a. Fitch, who travelled 
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of the wild men, find of oilier monsters. * The 
wild men could not bo brought to Sandrakottos, 
for they rofused to tako food and died. Thoiv 
heels arc in front, .and the instep and toes arc 
turned backwards.§ “ Some were brought to the 

court who had no mouths and were tamo. They 
dwell near the sources of the Ganges, and subsist 
on the savour of roasted flesh and the perfumes 
of fruits and flowers, having instead of mouths 
orifices through wjpeh they breathe." They are 
distressed with things of evil smell, and 0 lienee 
it is with difficulty they keep their hold on life, 
especially in a camp. Referring to the other 
monstrosities, the philosophers told him of tho 
Okupcdos,a pcoplo who i n running could leave 
the horse behind;|| 7 of the Enotokoitai, 
who had cars reaching down to their foot, so that 
they could sleep in them,, and wore so strong thal 
they could pull up trees and break a bowstring. 
8 Of others tho Monoumatoi, who havo tho 

in India about 1585, says that a pcoplo iu Bhutan had cars 
a spun long.” 

{5 Theso wild men are mentioned both by Ktesius ami 
Baoto. They were culled Antipodes on account of the 
peculiar stvactuvo of tlieir loot., uud were reckoned among 
/Ethiopian races, tli.-mgli theyu.ro often referred (o in the 
Indian epi.v under tho oiuiie F<t<chCiifa'r x, of which 

the (WtirtlofinKruXoi of Jlcgasthou&j is tut exact transla¬ 
tion. I'iiifi iSohvvanb. 08. 

|| * Oknpudcs’ is a transliteration iuto fireek, ivitli a slight 

change, of the Sanskrit fHy’padns, (‘ having one foot’), tho 
name of airiho of the Kiratin noted forsniftnoss of foot, tlio 
omvlity indicated by tlio (truck term. Tho Monopodas are 
mentioned by KttVias, who einifouudnd tboni with tho 
Skiapodcs, the inon who covered themselves with thoshadow 
of their foot. 



ears of a dog, their one eye set in the middle of 
their forehead, the hair standing erect, and their 
breasts shaggy; Tf of the Amu k tfires also, a 
people without nostrils, who devour everything, 
cat raw meat, and arc short-lived, and die before 
old ago supervenes.* The upper part of the 
month protrudes far over the lower lip. 0 With 
regal'd to the Hyperboreans, who live a 
thousand years, they give the samo account as 
Simonides,’ Pindavos, and # other mythological 
writers.f 10 The story told by Timagenfis, that 

IT Wlmt Mrgiixtln'ufa liovn mention* a* the eliar.io.tonx- 
li»-s of n •.ini'li* iribesuv by the India ii* til h-ibnled I o several. 
Tli*? one-oyrd in*‘ii tin*} snv \M-nt 1"e.ill «’J or rk* 

ri/o-c/HMtAx—the mem with hair standing erect, Hi\lbwkc&i. 
Indian CyclApes even nro mentioned under tlio iisimo of 
J,<ildhU'sl'ias‘, i.c. having ono eye in the forehead: vide 
Schwunbl 70. 

* " That llm Astomi arc mentioned in the Indian books 
wo cannot show so well ns in the ease of the Aninlderes, 
whom Mogastlienea describes as 7raficj)tiyuvs 9 apaffatiyavs, 
9 o\iynximviAvs* Nevertheless the very words of tlie de¬ 
scription aro a proof that ho followed the narratives of the 
Indians, for tlio words II«p</>uy»r, &o. by which lie bus 
described the Anmkteivs, are very rarely used in (truck,* 
and are translations of Indian words. 1 ’ Sehwimb. CM. 

t Pindar, who locates the II yperborenns somewhere about, 
tho mouths of the Ister, thus sings of them:— 

<r But vlio with venturous course through wave or waste 
To Hyperborean haunts and wilds uutraeed. 

E’er found bis wondrous way P 
There Persons pressed amain, 

And ’midst t he feast, entered their strange abode. 
Where hecatombs of asses slain 
To soothe tho radiant god 
Astounded be beheld. Their rude solemnities, 

Their Inirbaruus shouts, Apollo’s heart delight; 
Laughing tlio rampant brute ho sees 
Insult tbo solemn rite. 

Still tlieir sights, their customs strange, 

Scare not the * Muse/ while nil around 
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.showers fall of drops ofcopjior, wIiujIi sroswept 
togothor, is m. fable. 11 Mogasfchenes states— 
what is more open to belief, since this same us 


The dancing virgins range, 

And melting lyres and piercing pipes resound. 

Willi braids of golden bays entwined 
Thoir soft resplendent locks they biutl, 

And feast iu bliss Hit* gonial hour: 

Nor Fonl disease, nor nailing age. 

Visit tins yacred rare; nor wars tUey wage, 

Nor toil for weulMi or power.* 1 

(Ibtb Pythian ode, 11. 46 to oM, A. Moore’s tnclrica.1 ver 

«ion.) 

Megastlieues bad the penetration to perceive I bat the 
(Ireek fuhk\ of the Hyperboreans had an Indian source in 
Hie fables regarding llio (WifivAwifs. This word means 
literally 11 to ‘Kuril of the North.’ “Thehistone origin.” says 
P. V. do Saint •Marlin, “of I he Sanskrit appellation Vita- 
mkiti'tt is unknown, but its acceptation never varies. In 
all the documents of Upavedio literature, in the great poems, 
in the Purfuias,—wherever, in short, the word is found, —it 
purlaim» to t.lio domain of poetic and mythological geogra¬ 
phy. rjttarakuru is situated in the iitterino l regions of 
the norlli at tlio foot of Hie mountains which Kiiranmcl 
Mount Mern, Jar beyond ilie habitable world, lb is Hie 
abode of demigods and holy llishis whose lives extend lo 
several thousands of years. All access to it is forbidden 
to mortals. Like the JFypcrIjurcgiu region of Western tny- 
iliologists, this too enjoys the happy privilege of an eternal 
spring, equally exempt from excess of cold and excess of 
1 m.it, and there the sorrows of the soul and the pains ot 

the. body urn alike unknown. It. is clear enough 

Unit this hind of the hlcvil. is not of our world. 

“ In their intercourse with the Indians after the expedi¬ 
tion of Alexander, the (I reeks became acquainted with 
lliese iictious of PrAlnnanic poetry, as well sis with a good 
many other stories which made them look upon India ns si 
land of jiredigies. Megsistheues, like KUsins before him, 
hud collected a great number of such stories, anil oil her 
from (jis memoirs or from contemporary mirra,lives, surb 
as flint op Deimachoy, the fable of the Utlsirakums luwl 
spread to the West, siuec, from what Pliny tells us (vi. 
17, p. I? Hi) one AiuAinetns had composed n treatise re¬ 
garding them analogous to that gf llecaluuis regarding the 
Hyperboreans. It is certainly from this treatise of AuicV 
inetiw Pliny borrows I he two lines which he devotes 
to his AlUlconu, 1 that a girdle of mountains warmed with 



tho case i« Iboviiij—tlml llw rivers rairy down 
gold ilnsfc, in id that a pavl of this is paid by 
way of kibiilo to tho king. 

V Fuaum. XXX. 

Min. HUi. Nat. VII. ii. 1V.‘.*S. 

Of Jabuluws racex. 

A coord ing to Megastlicnds, on amountain cal led 
N n l o § tlioro live men whoso feet avo turned 

the sun sheltered them from tho blasts of noxious winds, and 
that I boy enjoy'd, like the Hyperboreans, nil eternal spring.’ 

‘ Gens liuiuiuuin Attneurniu, aprinia ah oiiiui uoxio nttlatu 
serhisa collilms, eadom, qua Hyperboroi deguul, loui- 
(IMin, lur. i'it. Ammianns Maroellinns, xxiii. (5, (54.) 
Wagner transfers this description to tho Seres in genera], 
(of whom ilio At to cant* of Pliny form pari.), nud some 
modem critics (Ahmnort, vol. IV. p. 250, lS7f»; Forbiijvr 
llmulh. dor alien Uvtnjr. vol. II. p.472, 1SU) have be¬ 
lieved they enidd see in it a reference h> the great wall 
of China.) We see from si host of examples besides this, Mint, 
the poetic tallies and popular legends of India had taken, 
in passing into tho Creek narratives, an appearance of 
reality, ami a surt of historical consistency.” (E'ttnfe sire 
fit (Jvihjotphw Orertfne et Latino do Vhuh\ pp. 413-414.) 
Tin* sill no author (p. 412) says, “Among the peoples of 
Scrim, Ptolemy reckons tho OUireornrrln'\ u name which 
in Pliny is written Alta conn, and which Ainniianiis Mar- 
cellinus, who copies Ptolemy, distorts into Opuvoearra. 
Then; is no dillieulty in recognizing under this natim the 
IJttanikuru of Sanskrit books.** 

Seliwaiilieck (p. 70) quotes P/asson, who writes somewhat 
to the. samo oiioet“ Uttursiknm is si part of Senca, and 
as the first accounts of I ndia ciinm to the West, from the 
Seres, perhaps a p:irt of the description of the peaceful 
luippy life of the Seres is to ho explained from the Indian 
stories of Ihe. Uttuniknra. r riio story of the long life of ihe 
Seres may he similarly explained, ^specially when Megaa- 
tlames reckons the life attained by the Hyperboreans at 
1000 years. Tho Mahftbhnrala (VI. 2l>4) says that tho 
Uttnrakurns live 1000 or 10,000 years. Wo conclude from 
this that, Megjisthenes also wrote of the UttarakuriiH, and 
that, he not improperly rendered their name by that of 
the Hyperboreans.”— Xeitsehr. II. (»7* 

J Not Spain, hut the country between the Black Sea 
and tho Caspian, now called Georgia. 

§ V. L. Nullo. 
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backward,and wlio have eight toes on each loot; 
*'\vliile on many of the mountains there lives a 
race of men having heads like those of dogs, who 
arc clothed with the skins of wild beasts, whor e 
speech is barking, and who, being armed with 
claws, livo by hunting and fowling. || [ 4J ICtesias 

asserts on his own authority that the number of 
thoso men was upwards of 120,000, and that 
there is a race in. India whoso females hear off- 
spring but once in tlio course of their life, and 
that their children become at onco groy-hairod.J 

3 Megasthpnes speaks of a mco of meu among 
the Nomadic Indians wlio instead of nostrils 
have merely orifices, whoso logs arocontovted like 
snakes, and who are called Soyritiu. He 
speaks also of a raeo living on the very confines 
of India on the east, near the aourco of tlio Gan¬ 
ges, the As to mi, who have no mouth; wlio 
cover their body, which is all over hairy, with the 
soft down found upon the leaves of tires; and 
who live merely by breathing, and the perfume 
inhaled hy the nostrils. They eat nothing, nud 
they drink nothing. They require merely a 
variety of odours of roots and of flowers and of 
wild apples. Tho apples they carry with them 
when they go on a distant journey, that they 
may always have something to smell. Too 
strong an odour would readily kill them. 

il Call '‘il by Kt.iViiw Ktwm/niXoj, and iu Sanskrit 8wi(t- 

m ucUAs or 8 ram 10 ItAs, 
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*’ Beyond Mis A s to m i, in (lip remotest part 
of the mountains, tlie T r i s p i t h a ra i and the 
*7 gmics aro said to have their abode. They 
rre each throo spans in height—that is, not more 
than seveu-and-twonty inches. Their climate is 
salubrious and they enjoy a perpetual spring, 
under shelter of a barrier of mountains which rise 
on the north. They aro thcsanio whom Homer 
mentions as being harassed by the attacks of 
the cranes. 0 The story about them is —that 
mounted on tbo hacks of rams and goats, and 
equipped with arrows, they maroh down in 
spring-time all in a hotly to tho sea, and destroy 
the eggs and the young of theso birds. It takes 
them always three months to finish this yearly 
campaign, and were it not undertaken they 
conld not defend them,selves against the vast 
flocks ofsubsequent years. Their huts are made 
of clay and feathers and egg-shells. [Aristotle 
says that they live in caves, bnt otherwise he 
gives the same account of them as others. J. . . . 

[ 5 & 'Fi'omKtesifts wo learn that there is a people 
belonging to this race, which is called P an do- 
r 6 and settled in the valleys, who livo two hun¬ 
dred years, having in youth lioary hair, which 
in old age turns black. On the other hand, 
others do not live beyond the age of forty,— 
nearly related to the Macrobii, whose women 
bear offspring bnt once. Agatharchides says 
the same of them, adding that they subsist on 
locusts, and are swift of foot.] 6 Clitarchus and 

K 
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Megastlionfa call them M and i,^[ and reckon the 
nnmbcr of their villages at three lmndrcd. 
The females bear children at the age of sovcn, 
and are old women Ht forty.* 

FltAGM. XXX.B. 

Solin. 52. 26-30. a 

Near a mountain which is called Nulo there 
live men whose feet aro turned backwards and 
have eight toes on each foot. Mogasthcnes writes 
that on different mountains in India there arc 
tribes of men with dog-shaped heads, armed with 
claws, clothed with skins, who speak not in the 
accents of human language, but only bark, and 
have fierce grinning jaws, [In Ktosias wo read 
that in some parts the females bear offspring bub 
once, and that the children aro white-haired from 

their birth, &c.]. 

Those who live near the source of tho Ganges, 
requiring nothing in the Shape of food, subsist on 
the odour of wild apples, and when they go on a 
long journoy they carry those with them for safety 
of their life, which they can support by inhaling 
their perfume. Should they inhale very foul air, 
death is inevitable. 

Fbagm. XXXI. 

Plutarch, da facia in orbe Inner. (Opp. ed. Eeisk, 
tom. ix. p. 701.) 

0 / the race of men without mouths, f 
For how . could one find growing there that 

l - Possibly we should read P&ndai, unless perhaps 
MegasthonSs referred to the inhabitants of Mount Man. 
dara. 

* Conf. Fragm. L. 1, I>I. 
t Conf. Fragm. XXIX. 5, XXX. 3. 
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Indian root which Megastheues says a race 
of men who neither eat nor drink, and in fact 
have not even mouths, set on fire and burn 
liko incense, in order to sustain their existence 
with its odorous fumes, unless it received inoia- 
ture from tlie<moon ? 

BOOK III. 

FiUGJt. XXXII. 

Ait. 1 .-XII.-9. Cf. Epit. 40-53, and Plin. 

Hist. Nat. VI. xxii. 2, 3. 

(See the translation of Arrian’s ludika.) 

fr\rm. xxxiii. 

Strob. XV. 1. 3941, 4649,—pp. 7034, 707. 

Of the Seven Castes among the Indians. 

(39) According to him (Megasthcues) the popu¬ 
lation of India is divided into seven parts. The 
philosophers are first in rank, but form the 
smallest class in point of number. * Their services 
are employed privately by persons who wish to offer 
sacrifices or perform other sacred rites, and also 
publicly by the kings at what is called the Great 
Synod, wherein at the beginning of the new 
year all the philosophers are gathered together 
before the king at the gates, when any philoso¬ 
pher who may have committed any useful sug¬ 
gestion to writing, or observed any meaus for im¬ 
proving the crops and the cattle, or for promot¬ 
ing the public interests, declares it publicly. 3 If 
any one is detected giving false information thrice, 
the law condemns him to be silent for the rest of 
his life, but he who gives sonnd advice is ex¬ 
empted from paying any taxes or contributions. 
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(40) The second caste consists or the h n sbim d- 
m e 11 , who form the bulk of the population, and are 
in disposition most mild and gentle. They are 
exempted from military service, and cultivate 
their lauds undisturbed by fear. They never go 
to town, either to take part in its ,tumults, or for 
any other purpose. 5 it therefore not nnfrequent- 
ly happens that at the same time, and iu the 
same part of the country, men may be seen drawn 
lip in array of battle, and fighting at risk of their 
fives, while other men close at hand arc ploughing 
and digging inpe>/eri security, having these soldiers 
to protect them. The whole of tho land is the 
property of the king, and the husbandmen till it on 
condition of receiving one-fourth of tho produce. 

(41) “The third caste consists of herdsmen and 
hunters, who alone arc allowed to hunt, and to 
keep cattle, aud to sell draught animals or let them 
out ou hire. In return for clearing the land of 
wild beasts and fowls which devour tho seeds 
sown in tho fiolds, they receive an allowance of 
grain from the king. They lead a wandering life 
and live under tents. 

Ji’ragm. XXXVI. follows hero. 

[So much, then, ou the subject of wild animals. 
We shall now return to Megastheues, and resume 
from where we digressed.] 

(46) 7 The/wuri/iclass, after herdsmen audhunters, 
consists of those who work at trades, of those who 
vend wares, aud of those who arc employed in 
bodily labour. Some of these pay tribute, aud 
render to the state certain prescribed services. 
But the armour-makers and shipbuilders receive 
wages and their victuals from the king, for whom 
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alone they work. The general iu command of the 
army supplies the soldiers with weapons, and the 
admiral of the licet lets out ships on hire for the 
transport both of passengers-and merchandize. 

(47) The fifth class consists of fight in g me it, 
who, when not gngagod in active service, pass their 
time in idleness and drinking. They are main¬ 
tained at the king’s expenso, and hence they arc 
always ready, when occasion calls, to take the 
field, for they cany nothing of tlioir own with 
them but their own bodies. 

(48) The sixth class consists of the overseers, 
to whom is assigned tlio duty of watching all that 
goes on, and making reports secretly to tlio king. 
Some ai’c entrusted with tho inspection of the 
city, and others with that of the army. The 
former employ as'their coadjutors tb6 courtezans 
of tho city, and the latter tho courtezans of the 
camp. The ablest and most trustworthy men are 
appointed to fill these offices. 

The seventh class cousists of the councillors 
'and assessors of the king. To thorn belong the 
highest 'posts of government, the tribunals of 
justioo, and the general administration of public 
affairs.! Ia No ono is allowed to marry out of his 

X Tho Groek writers by confounding some distinc¬ 
tions occasioned by civil employment with those arising 
from that division have increased tlio number (of classes) 
from fivo (including tho handicrafts-iuan or mixed class) 
to seven. This number is produced by their supposing the 
king’s councillors and assessors to form a distinct class 
from tho BrAhmans; by splitting tho class of Vaisya into 
two, consisting of shepherds and husbandmen; by introduc¬ 
ing a easto of spies j and by omitting the servile class alto¬ 
gether. With those exceptions the classes are in the state 
described by Menu, which is the groundwork of that still 
subsisting.—Elphinstono’s History of India, p. 236. 



own caste, or to exchange one profession or 
trade for another, or to follow more than one 
business. An exception is made in favour of the 
philosopher, who for his virtue is allowed this pri¬ 
vilege. 

Fragm. XXXIV. c 

Stab. XV. 1. 50-52,—pp. 707-709. ' 

Of the administration of public affairs. 

Of the use of Horses and Eleplyints, 
(Fragm. XXX III. Ima precedod this.) 

(50) Of the great officers of state, some have 
charge of the market, others of the city, others of 
the soldiers. Some superintend the rivers, mea¬ 
sure the land, as is done in Egypt, and inspect the 
sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into their branchos, so that overy one may 
have an equal supply of it. *Tho samo porsous 
have charge also of the huntsmen, and are on- 
trusted with tho power of rewarding orpunishing 
them according to their deserts. They collect the 
taxes, and superintend the occupations connect¬ 
ed with land, as those of the woodcutters, tho 
carpenters, the blacksmiths, and tho miners. 
a They construct roads, and at every ten stadia§ 
set up a pillar to show the by-roads and dis¬ 
tances. 4 Tlioso who havo charge of the city are 

§ From this it would appear that ten stadia were equal 
to some Indian measure of distance, which must have been 
the krSsa or kosa. If the stadium bo taken at 2021 yards, 
this would give 2022i yards for tho kos, agreeing with the 
shorter kos of 4,000 h&ths, in use in the 1’anjAb, and till 
lately, if not still, in parts of Bengal.— Ed. lnd. An t. 




divided into six bodies of five each. The mem' 
hers of the first look aftev everything relating to 
the industrial arts. Those of the second attend 
to the entertainment of fdreigners. To these 
they assign lodgings, and they keep watch over 
their modes of life by means of those persons 
whom they give to them for assistants. They escort 
them on the way when they leave the country, or, 
in the event of their dying, forward their pro¬ 
perty to their relatives. They tako caro of them 
when thoy are sick, and if they dio bury them. 
*The third body consists of tlioso who inquire 
when and how births and deaths occur, with 
tlic view not only of levying a tax, but also in 
order that births and deaths among both high 
and low may not escape the cognizance of Gov¬ 
ernment. “The fourth class superintends trado 
and commerce. Its members havo charge of 
weights and measures, and seo that the products 
in their season ave sold by public notice. No 
one is allowed to deal in more than one kind ot' 
commocRty unless ho pays a donble tax. 7 The 
fifth class supervises manufactured articles, 
which thoy sell by publio notice. What is new 
is sold separately from what is old, and there 
is a fine for mixing the two togothor. s The 
sixth and last class consists of those who col¬ 
lect the tenths of tho prices of tho articles sold. 
Fraud in tho payment of this tax is punished 
with death. 

*Such are the functions which these bodies 
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separately discharge. Tn tlioir collective capa¬ 
city tliey have charge both of their special de¬ 
partments, and also of matters affecting the 
general interest, as the keeping of public build¬ 
ings in proper repair, tbe regulation of prices, 
the care of markets, harbonrr, and temples. 
“.Next to the city magistrates there is a third 
governing body, which directs military affairs. 
This also consists of six divisions, with livo 
members to each. One division is appointed 
to cooperate "with the admiral of the fleet, an¬ 
other with the superintendent of the bullock- 
trains which are used for transporting en¬ 
gines of war, food for the soldiers, provender 
for the cattle, and other military requisites. 
They supply servants who beat the dram, and 
others who carry gongs; grooms also for the 
horses, and mechanists and their assistants. 
To the sound of the gong they send out foragers 
to bring in grass, and by a system of rewards 
and punishments ensure the work being done 
with despatch and Bafety. “The thiref division 
has charge of the foot-soldiers, the fourth of 
the horses, the fifth of the war-chariots, and the 
sixth of the elephants. 1 ‘There are royal 
stables for the horses and elephants, and also 
a royal magazine for the arms, because the 
soldier has to return his arms to the maga¬ 
zine, and his horse and his. elephant to the 
stables. “They use 'the elephants without 
bridles. The chariots arc drawn on the march 
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by oxen, 1 * but tlio horses are Iod along by A 
halter, that their legs may not be galled and 
inflamed, nor their spirits damped by drawing 
chariots. ls In addition tb the charioteer, there 
are two lighting men who sib up in the chariot 
beside him. « The war-clephant carries four 
men—three who shoot arrows, and the driver. |j 
(Fragm. XXVII. follows.) 

% Ffuc.M. XXXV. 

iElian, Hist. Anim. XlTI. 10. 

Of the use of Ilorses ami Elephants. 

Cf. Fragm. XXXIV. 13-15. 

When it is said that an Indian by springing 
forward in front of a horso can check his speed 
and hold him back, this is not true of all Indians, 
but only of such as have been trained from boy¬ 
hood to manago horses; for it is a practice with 
thorn to control their horses with bit and bridle, 
and to make them move at a measured pace and 
in a straight courso. They neither, however, 
gall tlioir tongtio by the use of spiked .muzzles, 
nor torture the roof of thoir mouth, l'ho pro¬ 
fessional trainers break them in by forcing 
them to gallop round and round in a ring, es¬ 
pecially when they soc them refractory. Such 
as undertake this work require to have a strong 
hand as well as a thorough knowledge of 

- m - 

||“ The fourfold division of the army (horse, foot, chariots, 
and elcphuntsl was the same a3 that of Menu} but Strabo 
makes a sextuple division, by adding the commissariat and 
naval department.” 
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horses. The greatest proficients test tlicir skill 
by driving a chariot round and round in a 
ring; and in truth it would' bo no trilling 
feat to control with*case a team of four high* 
mettled steeds when whirling round in a circle. 
The chariot carries two men who«it beside the 
charioteer. The war-elcpliant, either in what 
is called the tower, or on his bareback in sootli, 
carries three fighting men, of whom two shoot 
from the side, while one Bhoots from behind. 
There is also a fourth man, who carries in his 
hand Lho goad wherewith he guides the animal, 
much in the same way as the pilot and captain 
of a si lip direct its courso with tli<5 helm. 

Fragm. XXXVI. 

Strab. XV. 1.41.43,—pp. 704-705. 

Of Elephants. 

Conf. Epifc. 54-50. 

(Fragm. XXXIII. 6 lias preceded this.) 

A private person is not allowed to keep either 
a horse or an elephant. Thcso animals aro held 
to^be the special property of tho king, and 
persons are appointed to take care of them. 
9 The manner of hunting the elephant is this. 
Round a baro patch of ground is dug a deep 
trench about five or six stadia in extent, and 
over this is thrown a very narrow bridge which 
gives access to the enclosure. * Into this on. 
closure are int&duccd three or four of the best- 
trained female elephants. Tho men themselves 
lie in ambush in concealed huts. ‘The wild 
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elephants do not approach this trap iu the day¬ 
time, but they enter it at night, goiug in one 
by one. * When all have passed the entrance, 
4-lie men secretly close it ap; then, introducing 
tho strongest of the tamo fighting elephants, 
they fight it jmt with the wild ones, whom at 
the same time they cnfeoblo with hunger. 
“When the latter are now overcome with fa¬ 
tigue, the boldest of the drivers dismount un¬ 
observed, and each man creeps under his own 
elephant, and from this position creeps under 
the belly of the wild elephant aud ties his 
feet together. 1 When this is done they incite 
tho tamo ones to beat those whoso feet are tied 
till they fall to the ground. They then bind 
tho wild ones and the tame ones together neck 
to neck with thongs of raw ox-liide. 8 To pre¬ 
vent them shaking themselves in order to throw 
off thoso who attempt to mount them, they make 
cuts all round their neck and then put thongs 
of leather into tho incisions, so that the pain 
obliges them to submit to their fetters and to 
remain quiet. From the number oauglit they 
reject such as ai*o too old or too young to bo 
serviceable, and the rest they lead away to tho 
stables. Here they tie their feet one to another, 
and fasten their neeks to a firmly fixed pillar, 
and tame them by hunger. “After this they 
restore their strength with green reeds and 
grass. They next teach them to be obedient, 
which they effect by soothing them, somo by 



coaxing words, ami others by songs and (lie 
musio of the drum. u Few of them are found 
difficult to tame, for they are naturally so mild 
and gentlo in their disposition that they appro'x-» 
imate to rational creatures. Some of them take 
up their drivers when fallen im battle, and 
carry them off in safety from the field. Others, 
when their masters have sought refuge between 
their forelegs, have fought in tlieir defence and 
saved their lives. If in a fit of anger they 
kill cither the man who feeds or the man who 
trains thorn, they pine so much for their loss 
that tlioy refuse to take food, and sometimes 
dio of hunger. 

18 They copulate like horses, and the female 
casts her calf chiefly in spring. It is the season 
for the male, when he is in heat and becomes 
ferocious. At this time ho discharges a fatty 
suhstanco through an orifico near the temples. 
It is also tho season for the females, when the 
corresponding passago opens. 18 They go with 
young for a period which varies from sixteen to 
eighteen months. The dam suckles her calf 
for. six years. l * Most of them live as long as 
men who attain extreme longevity, and some live 
over two hundred years. They are liable to many 
distempers, and are not easily cured. 10 The 
remedy for diseases of the eye is to wash it with 
cows’ milk. For most of their other diseases 
draughts of hlaok wine are administered to them, 
for the cure of their wo\mds they are made to 
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swallow bnltov, for this draws out iron. Their 
sores ares fomented with swine’s flesh. 

Fragm. XXXVII. 

• Arr. hid. ch. 18-14. 

(Fragm. XXXII. comes before this.) 

(See tlio translation of Arrian’s Indika.) 

[Fkagm. XXXVII. B.] 
iElian, Hist. Anim. XII. 41. 

Of Elephants. 

(Cf. Fragm. XXXVI. 9-11) and XXXVII. 9-10 
** init. e. XIV.). 

Ju India an elephant if caught when full-grown is diffi¬ 
cult to lame, and longing for freedom thirsts for blood. 
Should it be bound in chains, this exasperates it still more, 
and it will not submit to a master. The Indians, however, 
coax it with food, and seel* to pacify it with various things 
for which it has a lilting, their aim being to fill its stomach 
aud to soothe its temper. But it is still angry with them, 
and takes no notice of them. To what device do they then 
resort ? They sing to it their nativo melodics, and sootho 
it with the music of an instrument in common uso which 
has four strings and is called a skindapsos. Tho creature 
now pricks up its cars, yields to tho soothing strain, and its 
anger subsides. Then, though there is au occasional out¬ 
burst of its suppressed passion, it gradually turns its cyo to 
its food. It is then freed from its bonds, but does not seek 
to escape, being enthrallod with tho music. It eveu takes 
food eagerly, and, like a luxurious guest riveted \-o Um 
festivo board, has no wish to go, from its love of the music. 

Fragm. XXXVJII 

iElian, Hist . Anim . XIII. 7* 

Of the diseases of Elephants. 

(Cf. Fragm. XXXVI. 15 and XXXVII. 15.) 

Tho Indians cure the wounds of the olephants 
which they catch, in the manner following :— 
They treat them in the way in which, as good old 
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Houier tells ns, Patroklos treated the wound of 
Eurypylos,—they foment them with lukewarm 
water.lf After this they rub them over with but¬ 
ter, and if they are daep allay the inflammation l^y 
applying and inserting pieces or pork, hot but 
still retaining tlie bicod. Thoy ^ure ophthalmia 
with cows’ milk, which is first used as a foment¬ 
ation for tho eye, and is then injected into it. 
The animals open their eyelids, and finding thoy 
can sec better are delighted, and arS sensible of 
the bennJU liko human beings. In proportion as 
their blindness diminishes tlioir delight over¬ 
flows, and this is a token that the disease has 
been cured. Tho remedy for other distempers 
to which thoy are liable is block wine; and if 
this potion fails to work a cure nothing else can 
save them. 

Fit agm. XXXIX. 

Strab. XV. 1.41,—p. 70C. 

Of Gold-digging Ants.* 
Mcgftstbenfis gives the following account of 
those ants. Among the Derdai, a great tribe 
of Indians, who inhabit tho mountains on the 


f See llia l, bk. XI. 845. 

* Soo Inti Ant vol. IV. pp. 225 seqq, where cogent argu¬ 
ments are adduced to prove that the { gold-digging ants* 
wore originally neither, as the ancients supposed, real ants, 
nor, as so many eminent men of learning have supposed, 
larger animals mistaken for ants on account of their ap¬ 
pearance and subterranean habits, but Tibetan miners, 
whof c mode of life and dress was in the remotest antiquity 
exactly what they are at the present day. 
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eastern borders,f there is an elevated plateau* 
about 3,000 stadia in circuit. Beneath the 
surlaco there are mines of gold, and here ac¬ 
cordingly aro found tho antS which dig for that 
metal. They aro not inferior in size to wild 
foxes. They ran with amazing speed, and live 
by the produce of the chase. The time when 
they dig is winter. § They throw up heaps of 
earth, as mjles do, at tho moTith of the mines. 
The gold-dust has to bo subjected to a little boil¬ 
ing. Tho people of the neighbourhood, coming 
secretly with boasts of burden, cany this off. If 
they carno openly tho ants would attack them, 
and pursue them if they fled, and would destroy 
both them and their cattle., So, to effect tho rob¬ 
bery without being observed, they lay down in 
several different places pieces of tho flesh of 
wild boasts, and when tho ants arc by this de¬ 
vice dispersed they carry off the gold-dust. 

t These are the Dardra of Pliny, tlio Daradrai of 
Ptolemy, andtheDaradas of Sanskrit literature. “The 
Dards are not an extinct race. According to the accounts 
of modern travellers, they consist of several wild and pre¬ 
datory tribes dwelling among the mountains on the north* 
wost frontier of Kasmlr and by the banks of the Indus.” 
Ind. Ant. loc. cit. 

J The table-land of Chojotol, sec Jour, 11. Gcog. Soc. 
vol. XXXIX. pp. 149 seqq.— Ed. Ind. Ant. 

§ “ Tho miners of Thok-Jalung, in spite of the cold, 
prefer working in winter; and tho number of their touts, 
which in summer amounts to three hundred, rises to 
nearly six hundred in winter. They prefer the winter, as 
the frozen soil then stands well, and is not likely to trouble 
them much by falling in,”— Id. 
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This they sell to any trader they meet witli|| 
while it is still in the state of ore, for the art of 
fusing metals is unknown to them.^j 

FfcAOM. XL. 

Arr. Ind. XV.-5-7. 

{Soo tho translation of Arrian’f Indika.) 

[Fragm. XL. B.] 

Dio Chrysost. Or* 35,—p. 436, Moral!. 

Of Ants which dig Jot golds 
(Cf. Fragra. XXXIV. and XL.) 

Thoy got tlie gold from ants. These creatures arc larger 
than foxes, but are in othor resects liko tho ants of our 
own country. They dig boles in tlio earth liko other ants. 
Tho heap which thoy throw up consists of gold the purest 
and brightest in all the world. Tho mounds arc piled up 
close to each othor In regular order liko hillocks of gold 
dust, whereby all tho plain is made effulgent. It is difficult, 
therefore, to look towards tho sun, and -many who havo at¬ 
tempted to do this havo thereby destroyed their oyosiglil. 
The pooplc who aro next neighbours to tho ants, with a 
view to plunder these heaps, cross the intervening desert, 
which is of no groat oxtont, mounted on wagons to which 
they have yoked their swiftest horses. They arrive at 
noon, a time when tho ants havo gono underground, and at 

|| To) rv\6vn r&v tiinopM. If tho different reading 
too tvxovtos rots ifiTrvpms be adopted, the rendering is, 
“ They dispose of it to merchants at any prico.” 

IT Cf. Ilorod- III. 102-105 j Arrian, Auab. V. 4.7 5 Lilian, 
Hist. Anim , IIT. 4; Clem. Alex. lVd.lt. p. 207 s Tssetz. 
Ohil XIL 330-340; PHn. Hist. Nat . XT. 36, XXXILI. 21 ; 
Propert. III. 13.5; Pomp. Mel. VI t. 2; Isidor. Orig . XII. 3; 
Albert Mag. Ite AniuutL T. VI. p. G78, ox subdititiis 
Alexaudri cpistolis; Anonym. Do Monstris ct Brflnis, 259, 
od. Berger do Xivroy; Pliilostrat us, Vit . Apollon . Vi. 1; ami 
Heliodorus, sEth. X. 26, p. 495 ; also Gildcincistor, Script . 
Arab, de reb . lml. p. 220-22J, and 120; Busbequius, hega* 
Homs Turcica i NpisL IV. lV . Hi, or Thaunus XXIV. 7, 
p. 800.—Sehwanbeckj p. 72, 
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once seizing the boof.y make off at full speed. The ants, 
on learning what has been dono, pursue tho fugitives, and 
overtaking them fight with thorn till tlioy conquer or die, 
for of all animals thoy aro tho most courageous. It hence 
appears that they understand tho worth of gold, and that 
they will sacrifice thoir lives rather than part with it. 

• Fkagm. XLL 
Strab. XV. 1 . 58-60,—pp. 711-714. 

Of tho Indian Philosophers'. 

if rag m. XXIX. has proccdcd this.) 

(58) Spoaking of tho philosophers, ho (Megas- 
thonfis) says that such of thorn as live ou tho 
mountains aro worshippers of Dionysos, show¬ 
ing as proofs that ha had coma among them tho 
wild vine, which grows in their country only, 
and tlic ivy, and the laurel, and the myrtle, 
and the box-treo, and other evergreens,- nono 
of which are found beyond the Euphrates, ex¬ 
cept a few in parks, which it requires great 
caro to preserve. They observo also certain 
customs which are Bacchanalian. Thus they 
dress in muslin, wear the tnrban, use perfumes, 
array themselves in garments dyed of bright 
colours; and their kings, when they appear in 
public, arc preceded by the music of drums and 
gongs. But the philosophers who livo on the 
plains worship Herakles. [These accounts are 
fabulous, and are impugned by many writers, 
especially what is said about the vine and 
wino. For tho greater part of Armenia, and 
the whole of Mesopotamia and Media, onwards 
to Persia and Karmauia, lie beyond the Eu- 
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phrates, and throughout a great part of each of 
these countries good vinos grow, and good 
wine is produced.] 

(59) Megasthones iriakes a different division' 
of the philosophers, saying that thoy are of two 
kinds—one of whiohho calls tho Bfaohmancs, 
and tho other thoSarmanos.* Tho Brack- 
manos a're best esteemed, for thoy aro more 
consistent in their opinions. From tho time of 
their conception in tho womb they aro undor 
tho guardian care of learned men, who go to 
tho mother and, under the prctonco of using 
somo incantations for the welfare of herself and 
her unborn babo, in reality givo her prudent 
bints and counsels. Tho wornon who listen most 
willingly aro thought to bo the most fortunate in 
their children. After their birth tho children aro 
undor tho caro of ono person after another, and as 

* " Since tho word Sapfiavas (tho form used l>y Cle¬ 
mons of Alexandria) corresponds to tho letter with tho 
Sanskrit word SVawKWia (i.c. an aseolic), it is evident that 
the forms I'appavas anil Vtppuvas, which are found in all 
tho MSS. of Straho, aro incorrect. Tho mistake need not 
surprise us, sineo tho 2A when closely written together 
differ littlo in form from tho syllablo l'A. In tho same 
way Clemont’s ’AXXo^iot must bo changed into Strabo’s 
Y\6{3iot, corresponding with tlio Sanskrit Van'ii'r&stha — 

* the man of tho first throo castes who, after tho term of 
his householdership has expired, has entered the third 
64rama or order, and has proceeded {prastha) to a life in the 
woods (Fdw*).’ ’ —Sohwanbock, p. 46 j H. H. Wilson, Qloss. 

‘ It- is a capital question,” ho adds, “ who the Sarmanss 
were, somo considering them to be Buddhists, tad others 
denying them to bo Buch. Weighty arguments aro adduced 
on both sides, but tho opinion of those soems to approach 
noarer the truth who contend that they were Buddhists.” 
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they advance in age each succeeding master is 
more accomplished than his predecessor. The 
philosophers have their abode in a grove in front 
•of tho city ™thni 

They live in a simple style, and Ho on beds of 
rushes or (<ieor) skins. They abstain from 
animal food and sexual pleasures, and spend 
their time in listening to serious disepurse, and 
in imparting their knowledge to such as will 
listen to \hem. The hearer is not allowed to 
speak, or even to cough, and much less to spit, 
and if he offends in any of these ways ho is cast 
out from thoir sooioty that very day, as being 
a man who is wanting in self-restraint. After 
living in this mannor for sevon-and-thirty years, 
cachindividualrotires to his own property, where 
he lives for the rest of his days in ease and seen* 
rity.f They then array themsolvcs in fine muslin, 
and wear a few trinkets of gold on thoir fingers 
and in thoir ears. They eat flesh, but not that of 
animals employed in labour. They abstain from 
hot and highly seasoned food. They marry as 
many wives as they pleaso, with a view to have 


f "Amistake (of tlic Greek writers) originates in their 
ignorauccof tho fourfold division of a IjrAhman’s lifo. Thus 
they speak of men who had boon for many years sophists 
marrying and returning to common lifo (olladtng probably 
to a student who, having completed tho austcritios of the 
lirst period, becomos a housoholdor) s” Elphinstono’s Jfis- 
tory of Indvi, p. 236, whero it is also romorked that the 
writors erroneously prolong tho period daring whichstudents 
listen to their instructors in silenco and respect, making it 
extond in all cases to thirty-sovon, which is the greatest 
age to wbieli Mann (chap. III. Bee. 1) permits it in any 
ease to bo protracted. 
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numerous children, for by having many wives 
greater advantages are enjoyed, and, since-they 
have no slaves, they have more need to "have 
children around thom*to attend to their wants., 

The Braehmanes do not communicate a know¬ 
ledge of philosophy to their wbjes, lest they 
should divulge any of the forbidden mysteries 
to the profane if they became depraved, or lest 
they should desert them if they became good 
philosophers : for no ono who despised pleasure 
and pain, as well as life and death, wishes to be 
in subjection to another, but this is characteris¬ 
tic both of a good man and of a good woman. 

Death is with them a very frequent subject 
of discourse. They regard this life as, so to 
speak, the timo when the child within the 
womb becomes mature, and death as a birth 
into a roal and happy lifo for the votaries of 
philosophy. On this account they undergo 
much discipline as a preparation for death. 
They consider nothing that befalls mei to be 
either good or bad, to suppose otherwise being 
a dream-like illusion, else how could some be 
affected with sorrow, and others with ploasurc, 
by tho very same things, and how could the 
same things affect tho same individuals at dif¬ 
ferent times with these opposite emotions ? 

Their ideas about physical phenomena, the 
same author tells us, are very crude, for they are 
better in their actions than in their reasonings, 
inasmuch as their belief is in great measure 
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based upon fables; yet on many points their 
opinions coincide with those of tho Greeks, for 
like them they say that tho world had a begin¬ 
ning, and is liable to destruction, and is in shape 
spherical, and that the Deity who made it, and 
who governs it^is diffused through all its parts. 
They hold that various first principles operate 
in tho universe, and that water was the prin¬ 
ciple employed in tho making of tho world. In 
addition to tho four elements there is a fifth 
agency, from which the heaven and the stars 
wore produced.! The earth is placed in the 
centre of tho universe. Concerning generation, 
and tlio natii.ro of the soul, and many other 
subjects, they express views like those main¬ 
tained by the Greeks. They wrap up their 
doctrines about immortality and fnturc judg¬ 
ment, and kindred topics, in allegories, after 
tlio manner of Plato. Such are his statements 
regarding the Brachmancs. 

(GO) Of tho Sarmanos§he tells us that 


! Ak&ia, ' tlic other or sky.' 

§ Schwanbeok argues from tho distinct separation hero 
made between tho Brochmanes and tho Sormanes, os well as 
from tho name Sramnna being especially applied to Baud- 
dint teachers, that the latter are hero meant. Thoy arc 
called 2afiamtoi by Bardesanos (ap. Porphyr. Abstin. IV. 
17) and Alex. Polyhistor. (ap. Cyrill. contra Julian. IV. p. 
138 E, cd. Paris, 1638). Conf. also Ilicronym. adJovinian. 
1L. (ad. Paris, 1706, T. II.pt. ll. p. 206). And this isjnstthe 
Pali name Sammana, tho equivalent of tho Sanskrit fimi. 
mnna. Bohlon in J)e Ihiddhnismi oriyinc et aMe dejini- 
endts sustains this view, but Lassen (Rhein.Mas, fur Phil. 
1.171 ff.) contends that tho description agrees better with 
tho Brfthinan ascetics. Sec Sehwanbock, p. 45ff. and Las¬ 
sen, Ind. Alierth. (2nd cd). IL 705, or (1st cd.) II. 700. 
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those who ai’o held in most honour are called 
the Hylobioi.|| They live in the woods, 
where they subsist on leaves of trees and wild 
fruits, and wear garments made from the balk 
of trees. They abstain from sexual intercourse 
and from wine. They commufiicate with the 
kings, who consult them by messengers regard¬ 
ing the causes of tilings, and who through them 
worship and supplicate the deity. Next in 
honour to the Hylobioi are the physicians, since 
they are engaged in the study of the nature of 
man. They are simple in their habits, hut do not 
live in the fields. Their food consists of rice and 
barlcy-mcal, which thoy can always get for the 
mere asking, or receive from those who enter¬ 
tain them as guests in their houses. By their 
knowledge of pharmacy they can make mar¬ 
riages fruitful, and determine the sox of the 
offspring. Thoy effect cures rather by rogulat* 
ing diet than by the use of medicines. Tho 
remedies most esteemed are ointmonts and plas¬ 
ters. All others they considor to bo in a great 
measure pernicious in their nature.^ - ThiB class 
and tho other class practise fortitudo, both by 
undergoing activo toil, and by tho endurance of 
pain, so that they reinain for a whole day mo¬ 
tionless in one fixed attitude.* 

|| Scr note* page 98. 

ir 11 Tlio habits of tho physicians,” Elphinstone remarks, 
“ seem to correspond with those of Brnhmaps of tho fourth 
stage.” 

4 * “It its indeed,” says tho sumo authority, “a remarkably 



Besides iliese there arc diviners and sorcerers, 
and adepts in the rites and customs relating to 
tho dead, who go about begging both in villages 
and towns. 

Even such of them as are of superior culture 
and refinement Inculcate such superstitions re¬ 
garding Hades as they consider favourable to 
piety and holiness of life. Women pursue phi¬ 
losophy with 4 somo of thorn, hut abstain from 
sexual intercourse. 

Fjjaou. XLII. 

Clem. Alex, itrom. I. p. 305 D (od. Colou. 1088). 

That tho Jewish race is by far the oldest oC 
all these, and that their philosophy, which has 
been committed to writing, preceded tho philo¬ 
sophy of tho Greeks, Philo tho Pythagorean shows 
by many arguments, as docs also Aristoboulos 
tho Pcripatotic, and many others whoso names 
I need nob wasto time in enumerating. Mcgas- 
thoncs, the author of a work on India, who lived 
with SoleukosNikator, writes most clearly 
on this point, and his words aro these:—“ All that 
has been said regarding nature by tho ancients is 
asserted also by philosophers out of Greece, on the 
one part in India by the Brachmanca, and on the 
other in Syria by the people called tho Jaws.'* 


circumstance that the religion of Buddha should never have « 
been expressly noticed by the Greek authors, though it had 
existed for two centuries before Alexander. Tho only ox. 
planation is that the appearance and manners of its fol¬ 
lowers were not so peculiar as to enable a foreigner to 
distinguish them from the mass of the people.” 
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Fracw. XLIT.B. 

Euseb. Pmp. Ev. IX. G,—pp. 410 C, D (ed. Colon. 10SS). 

Ex Clem. Alex. 

Again, in addition to this, further on he writes 
thus:— 

“ McgasthenSs, the writer who lived with Se- 
leukos Nikator, writes most clearly on this point 
and to this effect 4 All that has been said/ ” &c, 
Fraqm. XLII. C. 

CyrilL Contra Julian . IV. (Opp. cd. PaAs, 1G38, T. VI. 
p. 134 Al. Ex Clem. Alcx.f 

Aristohoulos the Peripatetic somewhere writes 
to this effect w AH that has been said/* &c. 

Fragm. XLIII. 

Clem. Alox. Strom. I. p. 305, A, B (ed. Colon. 1G8S). 

Of the Philosophers of India . 

[Philosophy, then, with all its blessed advantages to man, 
flourished long ages ago among the barbarians, diffusing its 
light among the Gontilcs, and cveutualiy penetrated into 
Greece. Its hierophants wore tho prophets among iho Egyp¬ 
tians, tho Chaldaoans among tho Assyrians, the Druids among 
tho Gauls, tho S a r m a n w a n s who were tho philosophers 
of the B nktrians and the Kolts, the Magi among tho 
Persians, who, as yon know, announced beforehand tbo 
birth of tho Saviour, being led by a star till they arrived 
in the land of Judina, and among tho Indians tho Gynino- 
sophists, and other philosophers of barbarous nations.] 

There arc two sects of these Indian philoso¬ 
phers—ono called the S arm&nai and the othor 
the Brachmanai. Connected with the Sarm&nai 

are the philosophers called the H y 1 o b i o i,J who 

*- - - - — 

t “ Tu this passage, though Cyril follows Clemens, ho 
wrongly attributes the narrative of MegasthonCs to Aristo- 
boulos tho Peripatetic, whom Clemens only praises.”-* 
Schwanbock, p. 50. 

t The reading of the MSS is Allobioi. 
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noitlier live in cities liov even in houses, Tliej' 
clothe themselves with the hark of trees, and sub¬ 
sist upon acorns, and drink water by lifting it to 
their mouth with their liaiuls. They neither marry 
nor beget children [like those ascetics of our own 
day called tho # Enkratctai. Among the Indians are 
those philosophers also who follow the precepts 
of B o n 11 a,§ whom they honour as a god on ac¬ 
count of his extraordinary sanctity.] 


§ V. 1. Bovra.—The passage admits of a different ren. 
dering : “ They (tho Hylobioi) arc those among tho Indiana 
who follow the precepts of Boutta.” Colebrooko in liis Ob¬ 
servations on ike Sect of the Jains , has quoted this passage 
from Clomeus to controvert tho opinion that tho religion 
and institutions of tho orthodox Hindus nrc morn modern 
than the doctrines of Jinn and of Buddlui. “ Here,” fan 
says, “ to my apprehension, the followers of Buddha aro 
dearly distinguished from tho Brachmanes and Sarmaues. 
The latter, culled Gcrmaues by Strabo, and Samanroaus 
by Porphyrius, ars tho ascotics of a different religion, 
a ml may have belonged to tho sect of Jina, or to another. 
Tho Brachmanes aro apparently those who are described by 
Philostratus and Hieroclcs ns worshipping tho sun ; and 
by Strabo and by Arrian as performing sacrifices for the 
common benefit of the nation, as well as for individuals ... 
They aro oxpressly discriminated from the sect of Buddha 
by one ancient author, and from tlic Sarmanes (a) or Sama- 
nmns (ascetics of various tribes) by others. They are de¬ 
scribed by moro than ouo authority as worshipping the sun, 
as performing sacrifices, and as donying tho eternity of tho 
world, and maintaining other tenets incompatible with the 
supposition that tho sects of Baddlia or Jina could bo 
meant. Their manners and doctrine^ as described by 
theso authors, arc quite conformablo with tho notions and 
practice of tho orthodox Hindus. It may therefore ho 
confidently inferred that tho followers of the Vedas flour¬ 
ished in India when it was visited Jiy the Greeks under 
Alexander, and continued to flourish from tho timo of 
Jfegasthonfo, who described them in tho fourth century' 
boforo Christ., to that of Porphyrius, who speaks of them, on 
later authority, in the third century after Christ.** 


(a) Sam an a is the Pali form of^he older Sramna, 

s 



Fragm. XL1Y. 

Strub. XY, 1. 08,-p. 718. 

Of Kalunos and Mandanis . 

Megaathencs, however, says that self-destruc¬ 
tion is not a dogma of tlic philosophers, but 
that such as commit tho act are regarded as 
foolhardy^ those naturally of a severe tem¬ 
per stabbing themselves or casting themselves 
down a precipice, those averse to puiu drown¬ 
ing themselves, those capable of enduring 
pain strangling themselves, and those of 
ardent temperaments throwing themselves into 
the fire. Kalauos was a man of this stamp. 
He was ruled by his passions, and became a 
slave to the table of Alexander. || Ho is on 
this account condemned hj his counlri/men , but 
Mandanis is applauded because when mes¬ 
sengers from Alexander invited him to go to the 
son of Zeus, with the promisoof gifts if he com¬ 
plied, and threats of punishment if ho refased, he 
did not go. Alexander, ho said, was not the son 
of Zeus, for lie was not so much as master of 
the larger half of the world. As for himself, 

|| “Kalauos followed tho Makedonian army from Taxila, 
and wbeu afterwards taken ill bnruthimself ou a funoral pyre 
in the presence of the whole Makcdonian army, without 
evincing any symptom of pain. Ilia real name, according 
to Plutarch, was Sphincs, and he received the name Kalanoa 
among the Greeks because in saluting persons be used the 
form xa\e instead of tbo Greek x<upe. What Plutarch 
here calls *dke ia probably the Sanskrit form kali/ an a, 
which ia commonly used *a addressing a person, and 
signifies ' good, just, or distinguished.’ ’'—Smith’s Vlassica l 
Jjiciiomrii. 
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he wanted none of the gifts of a man whoso 
desires nothing could satiate; and as for his 
threats ho feared them not :.for if he lived, India 
ftould supply him with food enough, and if he 
died, ho would bo delivered from the body of 
flesh now afflicted with age, and would bo trans¬ 
lated to a better and a purer life. Alexander ex¬ 
pressed admiration of the man, and let him 
have his o^vu way. 

Fraom. XLV. 

Arv. VII. ii. 3-0. 

(See the translation of Arrian’* lndikn.) 

BOOK IV. 

Fkacsm. XLVI. 

Strab. XV. I. G-8,—pp. GSG-688. 

Th.il the Indiana hud never been attacked by 
other#, nor had themselves attacked others. 

(Cf. Kpit. 23.) 

6. But what j ust reliance can we place on the 
accouuts of India from such expeditions as those of 
Kyi’os and Somiramis P^f Megasthonos concurs in 
this view, and recommends his readers to put no 

If “ The expedition of Somiramis as described by Dio- 
dorns Siculus (II. 1G-10), who followed the Assyriaka 
of Ktesias, has almost the character of a legend abounding 
with puerilities, and is entirely destitute of those geogra¬ 
phical details wliieh stamp events with reality. If this 
expedition is real, as on other grounds we may believe it to 
be, some traces will assuredly be found of it in the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions of Ninovoh, which are destined to throw 
so much unexpected light on llie ancient history of Asia. 
It has already been behoved possible to draw from these 
inscriptions tho foundations of a positive chronology which 
will fully confirm the indications given by Herodotus as 
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faith in the ancient history of India. Its people, 
lio says, never sent an expedition abroad, nor was 
tlicir country oyer invaded and conquered except 
by Heraklcs and Dionysos in nhl times, and by 
tho Makedonians in our own. Yot Scsostris 
the Egyptian* and Tcarkon tho'Ethiopian ad- 

to the epoedi of Semiramis, in fixing tiro epoch of this 
celebrated, tjuccn in the 8th cx-rtury of our era—an epoch 
which id quite in harmony with tho daUi which wo possess 
from other sources regarding the condition 6f tho North- 
West of India after the Ycilic times. 

“ Kyros, towards the middle of tlio Glh century of our 
era, must also have carried his arms even to tho Indus. 
Historical tradition attributed to him the destruction of 
Kapisa, an important city in the upper region of tho 
K6phCd (riin. VI. 23),* and in tho lower region the 
Assakcniiuis and the Astakenians, indigenous tribes of 
Gandara, aro reckoned among his tributaries (Arrian, 
hulika, I, 3). Tradition further recounted that, in return¬ 
ing from his expedition into India, Kyros had seen liis 
wholo army perish in tho deserts of Gedrosia (Arr. Anal. 
VI. 24.2). Tho Persian domination iu those districts has 
left more than one trace in the geographical nomenclature. 
It is suflicicnt to recall tho name of tho Khoaspes, one 
of tlio great affluents of tho KdpLes. 

“ Whatever be the real historical character of tho expedi¬ 
tions of Semiramis and Kyros, it is certain that their con¬ 
quests on the" Indus were only temporary acquisitions, 
since at the epoch when Darrins Hystaspes mounted the 
throne tho eastern frontier of tho empire did not go 
beyond Arakhosia (tho Huraqatti of tho Zend texts, tlio 
Haravnvatis of tho cuneiform inscriptions, tho Arrokfuadj 
of Musalraan goograpliy, tho provinces of Kandahar and 
of Ghazni of existing geography)—that is to say, the parts 
of AfghAnistftn which lie cast of the Sulim An chain of 
mountains. This fact is established by the great trilingual 
inscription of Bisoutoun, wliicli indicates tlio last eastern 
countries to which Dareios had carried his arms at the 
epoch when tho monument was erected. This was before 
he had achieved his well-known conquest of tho valley of 
tho Indus.”—St. Martin, K'iadc surlaGtographicGrccque 
d Latino tie VInde, pp. 14 ?eqq t 

* Scsostris (called Scs^sis by Diodorus') has generally 
been identified with ttamscs the third king of the 19th 
dynasty of Mancth*., tlio son of Seti, and the father of 
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Viinced as far as Europe. And Nttbukodrosor,f 
who is more renowned among the Clialdieans 
than even Ilerakles among the Greeks, carried 
Ids arms to tlio Pillars,:}: 'which Tcarkon also’ 
reached, while Sesostris penetrated from Iberia 
even into Thfcico and Pontos. Besides these 
there was Idantliyrsos the Skythian, who over¬ 
ran Asia as far as Egypt.§ But* not one 
of these groat conquerors approached India, 
and Somiramis, who meditated its conquest, 
died before the necessary preparations were 
undertaken. Tho Persians indeed summoned 
the II y d r a k a i|| from India to servo as mer¬ 
cenaries, but they did not lead an army info tho 
country, and only approached its borders when 
Kyros marched against theMassagotai. 

Of Dionysos and Ilerakles . 

7. Tho accounts about Huraklcu aud 

Monephthak the Pliaraoh of tho Kxodus. Lopsius, how¬ 
ever, from a study of tho Tablet of Humeses IT. found at 
Abydoa in Egypt, and now in tho British Museum, has 
been led to identify him with tho Sesortason or Osirhisen 
of tho great 12tb dynasty.—Seo Report of Ike Proceedings 
of the Second international Congress of Orientalists, 
p. 44. 

+ V.l. Naj3oKo8po<ropoj\ 

t Called by Ptolomy the “ Pillars of Alexander,” above 
Albania and Iberia at tho commencement of tho Asiatic 
Sannatia. 

§ Herodotus mentions an invasion of Skythian 8 which 
was led by Madyas. As Idantliyrsos may have been a 
common appellativo of tho Skythian kings, Strabo may 
hero bo referring to that invasion. 

|| Tho Hydrakai arc called also Oxydrakai. Tho name, 
according to Lassen, represents the Sanskrit Kshudmkn. 
it is variously written jSydrakai, Syrakusai, Sabagrao, and 
Sygambri. 
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D ionysos, Mcgasthenos and some few au¬ 
thors with him consider entitled to credit, [but 
the majority, among whom is Eratosthenes, 
consider them incredible and fabulous, like tic 
stories current among the Greeks.] 

8. On such grounds they called a particular 
race of people Nyssaians, and their city N y ssa,^[ 
which Dionysos had founded, and the moun¬ 
tain which rose above the city M 6 r on, assigning 
as their rcasou for bestowing these names that 
ivy grows there, and also the vine, although its 
fruit docs not como to perfection, as the clusters, 
on account of tho heaviness of the rams, fall off 
the trees before ripening. They further called 
the Oxydrakai descendants of Dionysos, be¬ 
cause tho vine grew in their country, and their 
processions were conducted with great pomp, 
and their kings on going forth ‘to war and on 
other occasions marched in Bacchic fashion, with 
drums beating, while they were dressed in gay- 
coloured robes, which is also a custom among 
other. Indians. Again, when Alexander had 
captured at the first assault the rock called 
Aornos, tho base of which is washed by the In¬ 
dus near its source, his followers, magnifying the 
affair, affirmed that Il^rakles had thrice assaulted 
the same rock and had been thrice repulsed.* They 

f V.U. 'Svcraiovss'Svtrav. 

* This celebrated rock has been identified by General 
Cntmiugham with the ruined fortress of R Apt gat, 
situated immediately above the small village of Nogrfira, 
which lies about sixteen miles* north by west from 
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said also that the S i b a e were descended from 
those who accompanied Herakles ou his expedi¬ 
tion, and that they preserved badges of their de¬ 
scent, for they wore skins lilto Herakles, and car¬ 
ried clubs, and branded the mark of a eudgel on 
their oxen and ftmles.f In support of this story 
they torn to account the legends regarding Kau- 
kasos and Prometheus by transferring them 
hither from Poutos, which they did on the slight 
pretext that they had seen a sacred cave among 
the Paropamisadae. This they declared 
was the prison of Prometheus, whither Hera¬ 
kles had come to effect his deliverance, aud that 
this was the Kaukasos, to which the Greeks 
represent Prometheus as having been bound. J 


0 li i h d, which ho takes to be the Embolinia of the 
ancients. # “ RAnigat,” lie says, 11 or the Queen’s rock, is n 
largo upright block on the uoilh edge uf tho fort, on which 
Rftja V a ra’s rdnf is said to have seated herself daily. Tho 
fort itself is attributed to Riija Vara, aud soino ruins at tho 
foot of tho hill aro called Rftja Yarn’s stables ... 1 think, 
therefore, that the hill-fort of Aornos most probably derived 
its name from RAm Yam, and that the ruined fortress of 
R Alii gat has a better claim to bo identified with tho 
Aornos of Alexander than either tho Mahftbau hill of Gen¬ 
eral Abbott, or the castlo of RAja Ilodi proposed by General 
Courtand Mr. Loewenthal.” See G rote’s History of India , 
vol. VIII. pp. 437-8, footnote. 

t According to Curtius, tho Sibae, whom lie calls Sobii, 
occupied tho country between the HydaspOa aud the Ake- 
siuGs. They may have derived their uauio from tho god 

$iva. 

J u No writer before Alexander’s time mentions tho 
Indian gods. Tho Makedonians, whan they came into 
India, in accordance with the invariable practico of the 
Greeks, considered the gods of tho country to bo the same 
as their own. &va they were led to identify with Bacchus 
on their observing the unbridled license and somewhat 
Bacchic fashion of his worship, and because they traced 
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Fraum. XLVII. 

Arr. Tml. V. 4-12. 

(See the translation of A man’s Inililia.) 

Fragm. XLVUI. 

Josephus Conlm Apion. I. 20 (T. II. p. 151, Havere.). 

V 

Of Nahuchodrosor, 

(Of. Fragm. XLYI. 2.) 

Megasthenes also cxpi esses the same opinion 
in Urn 4th book of his Tudifai, where liC endeavours 
to show that the aforesaid king of the Baby¬ 
lonians (Nabonchodonosov) surpassed Horakles 
in courage and the greatness of his achieve¬ 
ments, by tolling us that he conquered oven 
Iberia • 


Fragm. XLVIIL B. 

Joseph. Ant. Jnd. X. ii. 1 (T. I. p. 53>S, Havere.). 

[In this placo (Naboucliodonosov) erected also 
of stono olevated places for walking about on, 

some slight resemblance betwoon the attributes of the two 
deities, and between the names belonging to tlie mythic 
conception of each. Nor was anything easier, after 
Euripides had originated the fiction that Dionysos had 
roamed over the East, than to suppuso that the god of 
luxuriant fecundity had made his way to India., a country 
so remarkable for its fertility. To confirm this opinion 
they made uso of a slight mid accidental agreement in 
names. Thus Mount M£ru scorned an indication of the 
god who sprang from the thigh of Zeus ( i k fiioy /rijpov). 
Tims they thought the Kydrakte (Oxydrnkai) tho offspring 
of Dionysos becauso the vino grew in their country, and they 
saw that their kings displayed great pomp in their proces¬ 
sions. On equally slight grounds they identified Krishna, 
another god whom they saw worshipped, with Horakles; 
and whenever, as among the Sibae, they saw the skins of 
wild boasts, or clubs, or +ho liko, they assumed that Heni- 
kles had at some time or other dwelt there.*’—Sebwanb. 
p. 13. * 
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which had to the eye the appearance of mountains, 
and were so contrived that they were planted 
with all sorts of trees, because his wife, who had 
been bred up in tho land of Media, wished her 
surroundings to be like those of her early Homo.] 
Megasthenes njso, iit the ddh hook of his hid ilea, 
makes mention of these tilings, and thereby 
endeavours to show that this king surpassed 
Hfiraklcs in courage and the greatness of his 
achievement, for he says that he conquered 
Libya and a great part of Iberia. 

FiiMiM. XLYI1I. C. 

Zouar. ed. Basil. 1557, T. 1. p. 87. 

Among the many old historians who mention 
Nabouchodonosor, Joscphos enumerates Berd- 
sos, Megasthen&s, and Diokles. 

Fragm. XLYIII. D. 

G. Syuecll. T. 1. p. 419, ed. Buun. (p. 221 ed. Paris, p, 177 
ed. VutieU). 

Megasthones, in his fourth book of the Indika , 
represents Nabouchodonosor as mightier than 
Hdraklea, because with great eourago and enter¬ 
prise he conquered the greater part of Libya 
and Iberia. 

Fragm. XLIX. 

Abyden. ap. Unset. Pi'mp, Mv. I. 41 (ed. Colon. 1688, 
p. 45(5 D). 

Of Nabouchodrosor. 

Megasthenfo says that Nabouchodrosor, who 
was mightier than Herakles, undertook an ex- 
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pedition against Libya and IbSria, and that 
having conquered them he planted a colony of 
these people in the parts lying to the right of 
Pontos. '■ 


Fragm. L. 

t 

Arr. Ind. 7-9. 

t 

(See the translation of Arrian's Indika.) 

— i* 

Fragm. L. B. 

Pirn. Hist* Nat IX. fio* 

Of Pearls. 

Some writers allege that in swarms of oysters, 
as among bees, individuals distinguished for size . 
and beauty aot as leaders. These are of wonder¬ 
ful cunning in preventing themselves being 
caught, and are eagerly Bought for by the divers. 
Should they be caught, the others are easily 
enclosed in the nets as they go wandering about. 
They are then put into earthen pots, where they 
are buried deep in Balt. By this process the flesh 
is all eaten away, and the hard concretions, which 
are the pearls, drop down to the bottom. 

Fragm. LI. 

Phlegon. Mirab. 38. 

Of the Pandaian Land. 

(Cf. Fragm. XXX. 8.) 

MegasthenSs says that the women of the Pandaian 
realm bear children when they are six years of age. 
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Fragm. L. 0. 

Pirn. Hist. Nat. VI. xxi. 4-5. 

Of the Ancient History of the Indians. 

For the Indians stand almost alone among the 
nations in never having migrated from their own 
country. From the days of Father Bacchus to 
Alexander the Great their kings are reckoned at 
154, whose reigns extend over 6451 years and 
3 months. 

Solin. 52. 5. 

Father Bacchus was the first who invaded 
India, and was tho first of all who triumphed over 
the vanquished Indians. From him to Alexander 
the Great 6451 years are rockoncd with 3 months 
additional, the calculation boing made by counting 
the kings who reigned in the intermediate period, 
to the number of 153. 

Fragm. XLV. 

Arr. VII. ii. 8-9.§ 

Of Kalanos and Mandanis. 

This shows that Alexander, notwithstanding 
the terrible ascendancy which*the passion for 
glory had acquired over him, was not altogether 
without a perception of the things that are better; 
for when he arrived at Taxila and saw the Indian 

$ This fragment is an extract from Arrian's Expedition 
of Alexander, and not hiB Inddlca as stated (by an over¬ 
sight) at p. 107. The translation is accordingly now in- 
sorted. 
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gymnosophists, a desire seized him to have one 
of these men brought into his presence, because 
he admired their endurance. The eldest of these 
sophists, with whom* the others lived as disciples 
with a master, Dandamis by name, not only re¬ 
fused to go himself, but prevented the others 
going. He is said to have returned this for 
answer, that he also was the son of Zeus as much 
as Alexander himself was, and that he wanted 
nothing that was Alexander’s (for he was well 
off in his present circumstances), whereas he saw 
those who were with him wandering over so 
much sea and land for no good got by it, and 
without any end coining to their many wander¬ 
ings. He coveted, therefore, nothing Alexander 
had it in his power to give, nor, on the other 
hand, feared aught he' could do to coerce him : 
for if he lived, India would suffice for him, yield¬ 
ing him her fruits in due season, and if he died, 
he would be delivered from his ill-assorted com¬ 
panion the body. Alexander accordingly did 
not put forth his hand to violence, knowing the 
man to be of an independent spirit. He is said, 
however, to h<v'o won over Kalunos, one of the 
sophists of that place, whom Megasthenes re¬ 
presents ns a man utterly wanting in self-control, 
while the sophists themselves spoke opprobriously 
of Kalanos, because that, haying left the happiness 
enjoyed among them, he went to serve another 
master than God. 
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DOUBTFUL FRAGMENTS. 

Fragm. LII. 
iBlian, Hist. Aiyim. XII. 8. 

Of Elephants. 

(Conf jFragm. xxxvi. 10, xxxvii. 10.) 

The elephant when feeding at large ordinarily 
drinks water, but when undergoing tlve fatigues 
of war is allowed wine,—not that sort, however, 
which comes from the grape, but another which 
is prepared from rice.|| The attendants even go 
in advance of their elephants and gather them 
flowers j for they are very fond of sweet per¬ 
fumes, and they are accordingly taken out to the 
meadows, there to be trained under the influence 
of the sweetest frngrauce. The animal selects the 
flowers according to their smell, and throws 
them ns they are gathered into a basket which is 
held out by the trainer. This being filled, and 
harvest-work, so to speak, completed, he then 
bathes, and enjoys his bath with all the zest of a 
consummate voluptuary. On returning from bath¬ 
ing he is impatient to have his flowers, and if 
there is delay in bringing them hejbegins roaring, 
and will not taste a morsel of food till all the 
flowers he gathered arc placed before him. This 
done, he takes the flowers out of the basket with 
his trunk and scatters them over the edge of his 


H Called arak, (which, however, is also applied to fMi) • 
rum is now-a-days the beverage given it. 
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manger, and makes by this derice their fine scent 
be, as it were, a relish to his food. He strews 
also a good quantity of them as litter over his 
stall, for he lores to Jiave his sleep made swe<et 
and pleasant. 

The Indian elephants were nine cubits in height 
and live in breadth. The largest elephants in all 
the land were those called the Praisian, and next 
to these the Taxilan.^] 

Fragm. LIII. 
iElian, Hist. Afiim. III. 40. 

Of a White Elephant. 

(Cf. Fragm. xxxvi. 11, xxxvii. 11.) 

An Indian elephant-trainer fell in with a white 
elephant-calf, which lie brought when still quite 
young to his home, where he reared it, and gra¬ 
dually made it quite tame and rode upon it. He 
became much attached to the creature, which 
loved him in return, and by its affection requited 
him for its maintenance. Now the king of the 
Indians, having heard of this elephant, wanted to 
take it; but the owner, jealous of the love it had 
for him, and gtfcving much, no doubt, to think 
that another should become its master, refused 
to give it away, and made 1 off at once to the 

V This fragment is ascribed to MegaathenSs both on 
acconnt of the matter of it, and because it was undoubtedly 
from MegasthenSs that JBlian borrowed the narrative pre¬ 
ceding itTFragm. zxzviii.) and that following it (Fragm. 
«3tv.).— Schwanbeclc. 
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desert mounted on his favourite. The kiug was 
enraged at this, and sent men in pursuit, with 
orders to seize the elephant, and at the same 
time to bring back the Indian for punishment. 
Overtaking the fugitive they attempted to exe¬ 
cute their purpose, but he resisted and attacked 
his assailants from the back of the elephant, 
which in the affray fought on the sjde of its 
injured master. Such was the state of matters at 
the first, bui afterwards, when the Indian on being 
wounded slipped down to the ground, the ele¬ 
phant, true to his salt, bestrides him as soldiers 
in battle bestride a fallen comrade, whom they 
cover with their shields, kills many of the 
assailants, and puts the rest to flight. Then 
twining his trunk around his rearer he lifted 
him on to his back, and carried him home to the 
stall, and remained with him like a faithful friend 
with his friend, and showed him every kind atten¬ 
tion.* [0 men! how base are yc! ever dancing 
merrily when ye hear the music of the frying-pan, 

• ever revelling in the banquet, but traitors in the 
hour of danger, and vainly and for nought sul¬ 
lying the sacred name of friendship.] 

* Compare the account given in Plutarch’s JAfe of 
Alexander, of the elephant of Pdros“ This elephant during 
the whole battle §ave extraordinary proofs of nis sagacity 
and care of the long’s person. As long as that prince was 
able to fight, he defended him with great courage, and re¬ 
pulsed all assailants; and when he perceived him ready to 
sink under the multitude of darts, and the wounds with 
which he was covered, to prevent his falling off he kneeled 
down in the softest manner, and with his proboscis gently 
drew every dart out of his body.” 
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Fkagm. L1V. 

Pseudo-Origen, Philosophy 24, od. Dolarue, Paris, 
1733, vol. r. p. 004. 

Of the BrahmanS and their Philosophy . 

(Of. Fragm. xli., xliv., xlv.) 

Of the Brachhmans in India, 

There is among the Braehhmans in India a sect 
of philosophers who adopt an independent life, 
and abstaiu from animal food and all victuals 
cooked by fire, being content to subsist upon 
fruits, which they do not so much as gather from 
the trees, but pick up when they have dropped to 
the ground, and their drink is the water of the river 
T a g a b e n a.t Throughout life they go about 
naked, saying that the body has been given by 
the Deity as a covering for the soul.J They hold 
that God is light, § but not such light as we see 


f Probably tho Sanskrit TungavepA, now the Tunga- 
bbadra, a large affluent of the KrishnA. 

% Vide Ind, AnL vol. V. p. 128, note f. A doctrine of the 
VedAnta school of philosophy, according to which the soul 
is incased as in a sheath, or rather a succession of sheaths. 
The first or inner case is tho iutellcctual one, composed of 
the sheor and simple elements uncombined, and consisting 
of the intellect with the live senses. The second is 

tho mental sheath, in which mind is joined with the pre¬ 
ceding, or, as somo hold, with the organs of action. The 
third comprises these organs and the vital faculties, and is 
called the organic or vital case. Thcao three sheaths (fcojjra) 
constitute the subtle frame which attends the soul in its 
transmigrations. The exterior case is composed of the coarse 
elements combined in certain proportions, and is called the 
gross body. Bee Colebrooke’s Essay on the Philosophy of 
the Hindvjy Cowell's ad. pp. 305-6. 

§ Tho affinity between God and light is the burden of the 
G&yatri or holiest verse of the Veda. 
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with the eye, nor such as the sun or fire, hut 
God is with them the Word,—by which term they 
do not mean articulate speech, hut the discourse 
of*roason, whereby the hidden mysteries of know¬ 
ledge are discerned hy the wise. This light, how¬ 
ever, which they call the Word, and think to be 
God, is, they say, known only by the Brachhmans 
themselves, because they alone have discarded 
vanity, |j which is the outermost covering of the 
soul. The members of this sect regard death 
with contemptuous indifference, and, as we have 
seen already, they always pronounce the name of 
the Deity with a tone of peculiar reverence, and 
adore him with hymn9. They neither have wives 
nor beget children. Persons who desire to lead 
a life like theirs cross over from the other side of 
the river, and remain with them for good, never 
returning to their own country. These also are 
called Brachhmans, although they do not follow 
the same mode of life, for there are women in the 
couutry, from whom the native inhabitants are 
sprung, and of these women they beget off¬ 
spring. With regard to the Word, which they 
call God, they hold that it is corporeal, and that 
it wears the body as its external covering, just as 

|| which probably translatesohanidra, literally 

‘ egotism,’ and hence ‘ Belf-conscionsneBS,’ the peculiar and 
appropriate function of which is selfish conviction ; that is, a 
belief that in perception and meditation * I’ am concern¬ 
ed j that the objects of sense concern Me—in short, that 
I AM. The knowledge, turnover, which conies from com¬ 
prehending that Being which has self-existence completely 
destroys the ignorance which Bays ‘ ram.’ 
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one wears the woollen snrcoat, and that when it 
divests itself of the body with which it is en¬ 
wrapped it becomes manifest to the eye. There 
is war, the Braclihntans hold, in the body where¬ 
with . they are clothed, and they regard the 
body as being the fruitful source of wars, and, as 
we have already shown, fight against it like soldiers 
in battle contending against the enemy. They 
maintain, moreover, that all men are held in bond¬ 
age, like prisoners of war,^[ to their own innate 
enemies, the sensual appetites,. gluttony, anger, 
joy, grief, longing desire, and such like, while it 
is only the man who has triumphed over these 
enemies who goes to God. D a n d a m i s accord¬ 
ingly, to whom Alexander the Makedoniau paid a 
visit, is spoken of by the Braehhmaus as a god be¬ 
cause he conquered in the warfare against the 
body, and on the other hand they condemn K a 1 a- 
n o s as one who had impiously apostatized from 
their philosophy. The Braehhmaus, therefore, 
when they have shuffled off the body, see the pure 
snnlight as fish sec it when they spring up out of 
the water into the air. 

_ftfVX__ 

If Compare Plato, Vlwdo, cap. 32, wlicro Sokrat* s 
speaks of the soul as at present confined in the body as in a 
ipocies of prison. Tbia was a doetrino of tho Pythagoreans, 
whose philosophy, oven in its most striking peculiarities, 
wars sueli a close resemblance to tho Indian as greatly to 
: avonr the supposition that it was directly borrowed from 
t. There was even a tradition lliat Pythagoras had visited 
ndia, 
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Fragm. LV. 

Pallad. de Bragmanibus, pp. 8, 20 et scq. ed. Londin. 1068. 
(Camera/-, libcll. gnomolog. pp. 11C, 124 et seq.) 

OJ Kalanos and Mandanis. 

(Cf. Fragm. xli. 19, xliv., xlv.) 

They (the Bragmanes) subsist upon such fruits 
as they can fiftd, and on wild herbs, which the 
earth spontaneously produces, and drinlc only water. 
They wander about in the woods, and sleep at 
night on pallets of the leiivcs of trees. . . . 


“Kalanos, then, your false friend, held this 
opinion, but he is despised and trodden upon 
by us. By you, however, accomplice as lie was 
in causing many evils to yon all, he is honoured 
and worshipped, while from our society hchas been 
contemptuously cast put ns unprofitable. And why 
not ? when everything which we trample uuder 
foot is an object of admiration to the lucre-loving 
Kalanos, your worthless friend, but no friend of 
ours,—a miserable creature, and more to be pitied 
than the unhappiest wretch, for by setting his heart 
on lucre he wrought the perdition of his soul 1 
Hence he seemed neither worthy ^of us, nor worthy 
of the friendship of God, and hence he neither 
was content to revel away life in the woods beyond 
all reach of care, nor was he cheered with the 
hope of a blessed hereafter: for by his love of 
money he slew the very life of his miserable soul. 

“ We have, however, amongst us a sage called 
Ban da mis, whose home is the woods, where he 
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lies on a pallet of leaves, and where he has nigh 
at hand the fountain of peace, whereof he drinks, 
sucking, as it were, the pure breast of a mother.” 

King Alexander, accordingly, when he heard 
of all this, was desirous of learning the doctrines 
of the sect, and so he sent for thi? Dandam is, 
as being their teacher and president.. 

Onesil^ratcs was therefore despatched to fetch 
him, and when lie found the great sage he said, 
“ Hail to thee, thou teacher of thei Brngmanes. 
The son of the mighty god Zeus, king Alexander, 
who is the sovereign lord of all men, asks you 
to go to him, and if you comply, he will reward 
you with great and splendid gifts, but if you 
refuse will cut off your head.” 

Dandamis, with a complacent smile, heard hinv 
to the end, but did not so much as lift up his head 
from his couch of leaves, and while still retaining 
his recumbent attitude returned this scornful 
answer r—“ God, the supreme king, is never the 
authorof insolent wroug, but is the creator of light, 
of peace, of life, of water, of the body of man, and 
of souls, and these he receives when death sets them 
free, being in nfi way subject to evil desire. He 
alone is the god of my homage, who abhors slaughter 
aud instigates no wars. But Alexander is not 
God, since he must taste of death; and how can 
such as he be the world's master, who has not yet 
reached the further shore of the river Tibcroboas, 
and has not yet seated himself on a throne of 
universal dominion ?' Moreover, Alexander has 
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neither as yet entered living into Hades,* nor 
does he know the course of the sun through the 
central regions of the earth, while the nations on 
if,s boundaries have not sp much as heard his 
name.f If his psesent dominions arc not capacious 
enough for his^ desire, let him cross the Ganges 
river, and he will find a region able to sustain 
men if the country on our side be too narrow 
to hold him. Know this, however, that what 
Alexander • offers me, and the gifts lie pro¬ 
mises, are all things to me utterly useless; 
but the things which I prize, and find of real use 
and worth, are these leaves which are my house, 
these blooming plants which supply me with 
dainty food, and the water which is my drink, 
while all other possessions and things, which 
are amassed with anxious care, arc wont to prove 
ruinous to those who amass them, and cause only 
sorrow and vexation, with which every poor mor¬ 
tal is fully fraught. Bnt as for me, I lie 
upon the forest leaves, and, having nothing which 
requires guarding, close my eyeB in tranquil 
slumber; whereas had I gold to guard, that 
would banish sleep. The ear^h supplies me 
with everything, even as a mother her child with 
milk. I go wherever I please, and there are no 

* (S>v iv ovbfTr<o rraprjkBfv. The Latin version 
has non zonam Gadem transiit, ’ has not crossed the zone 
of Cadiz.’ 

f The text here is so corrupt as to be almost untranslat- 
able. I have therefore rendered from the Latin, though not 
quite closely. 
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cares with which I am forced to cumber myself, 
against my will. Should Alexaudcr cut off my 
head, he cannot also destroy my soul. My head 
alone, now silent, will remain, but the soul will 
go away to its Master, leaving the .body like a torn 
garment upon the earth, whence also it was taken. 
I then, becoming spirit, shall ascend to my God, 
who enclosed us in flesh, and left us upon the 
earth to prove whether when here below we shall 
live obedient to his ordinances, and who also will 
require of ns, when we depart hence to his pre¬ 
sence, an account of our life, since he is judge of all 
proud wrong-doing; for the groans of the oppress¬ 
ed become the punishments of the oppressors. 

“ Let Alexander, then, terrify with these threats 
those who wish for gold and for wealth, and who 
dread death, for against ns these weapons are both 
alike powerless, since the Bragmanes neither lovo 
gold nor fear death. Go, then, and tell Alexander 
this: ‘Dandamis has no need of aught that is yours, 
and therefore will not go to you, but if you want 
anythiug from Dandamis come you to him/ 55 | 

Alexander, on receiving from Onesikratos a re¬ 
port of the interview, felt a stronger desire than 
ever to see Dandamis, who, though old and 
naked, was the only antagonist in whom he, the 
conqueror of many nations, had found more than 
his match, &c. 


t “ Others say Dandamis entered into no discourse with 
Ibo messengers, but only asked ‘ why Alexander had taken, 
so long a journey ?’ Plutarch’s Alexander. 
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Fkagm. LV. B. 

Ambroaius, De Moribns Brachmanorum, pp. 62, 08 e! 
teq. ed. I’allail. Londin. 1608. 

• Of Calamus un&Mandanis. 

% 

They {the Brachmans) .eat what they find on the 
ground, such Us leaves of trees and wild herbs, 
like cattle. 

“Calanus isyonr friend,but he is despised 
and trodden upon by us. He, then, who was the 
author of rilany evils among you, is honoured and 
worshipped by you; but since he is of no importance 
he is rejected by us, and those things we certainly do 
not seek, please Calauus because of his greediness 
for money. But ho was not ours, a man such as 
has miserably injured and lost his soul, on which 
account ho is plainly unworthy to be a friend 
either of God or of ours, nor has he deserved 
security among tho woods in this world, nor can he 
hope for the glory which is promised in the future.” 

When tho emperor Alexander came to the 
forests, lie was not able to sco D a n d a m i s as ho 
passed through. . . . 

When, therefore, tho above-mentioned messenger 
camo to Dandumis, he addressed him thus:—“ The 
emperor Alexander, tho son ofjihe great Jupiter, 
who is lord of the human race, hs?s ordered that 
you should hasten to him, for if you como, he will 
give you many gifts, hut if yon refuse he will be¬ 
head yon as a punishment for your contempt.” 
When those words came to tho oars of Dandamis, 
ho rose not from his leaves whereon he lay, but re¬ 
clining and smiling lie replied in this way:—” The 
greatest God,” lie said, “ can do injury to no one, hut 
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restores again the light of life to those who hare 
departed. Accordingly he alone is my lord who 
forbids murder and excites no wars. But Alex¬ 
ander is no God, for he himself will have to die. 
How, then, can he bo the lord of all, who has not 
yet crossed the rivor Tyberofioas, nor has 
made tho whole world his abode, nir crossed the 
zone of Gad e s, nor has beheld the course of the 
sun in the centre of the world ? Therefore many 
nations do not yet even know his name. If, how¬ 
ever, the country ho possesses cannot contain him, 
let him cross our rivor and he will find a soil 
which is able to support men. All those things 
Alexander promises would be ubcIcss to me 
if he gave them: I have loaves for a house, 
live on tho herbs at hand and water to drink; other 
things collected with labour, and which perish 
and yield nothing but sorrow to those seeking 
them or possessing them;—these I despise. I there¬ 
fore now rest secure, and with closed eyes I care 
for nothing. If I wish to keep gold, I destroy 
my sleep ; Earth supplies me with everything, as 
a mother does to her child. Wherever I wish to 
go, I proceed, and 'wherever 1 do nob wish to be, 
no necessity of cave can force me to go. And if he 
wish to cut off my head, he cannot take* my soul; 
ho will only taktf title fallen head, but tho depart¬ 
ing soul will leave the head liko a portion of some 
garment, and will restore it to whence it received 
it, namely, to the earth. But when I shall have 
become a spirit I shall ascend to God, who has 
enclosed it within this flesh. Whon he did this 
he wished to try us, how, after leaving him, we 
would live in this world. And afterwards, when 



we shall have returned to him, he will demand 
from us an account of this life. Standing by him 
.1 .shall see my injury, and shall contemplate his 
judgment on those who injured me: for the sighs 
aiTd groans of the injured bcAmic the punishments 
of the oppressors^ 

“ Lot Alexander threaten with this them that 
desire riches or fear death, both of which I de¬ 
spise. For Brachmans neither love gold por dread 
death. Go, therefore, and tell Alexander this:— 
• Dandamis seeks nothing of yours, but if you think 
yon need something of his, disdain not to go to 
him.’” 

When Alexander heard theso words through 
the interpreter, he wished the more to see such 
a man, sinco he, who bad subdued many nations, 
was overcome by an old naked man, &e. 

Fragm. .LVI. 

Pliu. Mat. Nat.. VI. 21. 8—23. 11. 

List of the Indian Races.§ 

The other journeys made thence (from the 
Ilyphasis ) for Sclcnkos Nikator arc as follows:— 
168 miles to the Ilcsidrns, and to the river 
Jomanes ad* many (some copi<£ add a miles); 
from thence to the Ganges M2 miles. 11 9 miles 
to Rhodopha (others give 325 miles for this dis¬ 
tance). TothetownKalinipaxa 16/-~500. Others 
give 265 miles. Thence to the confluence of the 
Jomanes and Ganges 625 miles (many add ]3 

§ This list Pliny 1ms borrowed for the most part from 
Megasthenfa. Cf. Schwanbeck. pp. 16 seq., 57 seq. 

Q. 




miles), and to the town Palimbothra 425. Tt> 
the mouth of the Ganges 738 miles.|| 


|| According to the MSS. 638 or 037 miles. The place;* 
mentioned in this famouBiritinoriiry all lay on the itoy.,1 
Road, which ran from the Indus to Palibothra. They 
have boon thus identified. The llesidrus is now tho Satloj, 
and the point of departure day immediately below its 
junction with tlio Hyphasis (now tho Bias). The direct 
route thence (vtd LudhianA, Sirhind, and Amlntla) conducted 
the traveller to tho ferry of the Jomanes, now the Jamnu, 
in tho neighbourhood of Lho present Bureah, whence tho 
road led to tho Ganges at a point which, to judge from the 
distance given (112 miles), must have been nsyir the site of 
the fiir-famed Hastiimpura. The next stage to be reached 
was Rhodoplia, the positiou of which, both ils name and its 
distance from the Ganges (119 miles) combine to fix at 
Dabhai, a small town about 12 miles to tho south of 
Anupshahr. Kaliuipaxa, tho next stage. Manner!, and 
Lassen would identify with Kuuuuj (tho Kanyakubja of 
Sanskrit); but M. do St.-Martiu, objecting to this that 
Pliny was not likely to have dcsiguatou so important and no 
celebrated a city by so obscure an appellation, finds a site 
for it in tlie neighbourhood on the banks of the Iksbnmati, 
a river of Panoh/Ua mentioned iu tho great Indian poems. 
This river, ho remarks, iniist. ulso have been called tin? 
Kalinadl, as the names of it still in current nsr, Kid ini and 
Kalindri, prove. Now, as ‘paxa* tniusliteratcs the Sanskrit 
1 paksha/ a side , Kaliuipaxa, to judge from its name, must 
designate a town lying near the Kalinadi. 

The figures which represent the distances have given rise 
to much dispute, some of thorn being inconsistent either 
with others, or with' tho real distances. The text, accord- 
ingly, has generally boon supposed to be corrupt, so far at 
least as thn figures are concerned. M. do St.-Mariin, 
however, accepting the figures nearly as they , stand, shows 
thorn to be fairly correct. Tho first difficulty presents it¬ 
self in tho words,* H Others give 325 miles for this distance” 
By* this distance* cannot be meant tho distance between 
(ho Ganges and Rhodoplin, but between the Hcmdrus and 
Rhodopha, which tho addition of lho figures shows to be 
399 miles. The shorter estimate of others (325 miles) 
measures the length of a tnoro direct route by way of 
PatiAlft, Thancsvara, Panipat, and Dehli. The next diffi¬ 
culty has probably been occasioned by a corruption of 
tho toxt. It lies in the words "Ad Culinipaxa oppidum 
CLKYdl. D. Alii CGLXV. mill.” Tho numeral D has 
generally been taken to mean 500 paces, or half a Roman 
wile, making the .translation run thus:—"To Kalinipaxw 
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The races which we may enumerate without 
being tedious, from the chain of Emodus, of which 

i(»7i iniloH* Others give 265 miles.” Hut ]\f. do Rt.-Mnvtiu 
prefers to think tliat the D has, by some mangling of the 
ffijfc, been detached from the <>pginuiug of the seeoud 
number, with whie\ it formed the number DLXV., ami 
been appended to the first, being led to this eon elusion on 
finding that, the number 5fif» shms up almost to a nicety the 
distance from the llesidrns to Kalinipaxa, as thus :— 

From the ll'esidrus to the Jomaues. 1G8 miles. 

From the Jomaues to the Canges. 112 „ 

From the (hinges to Rhodopha. 119 „ 

From lihodox>ha to Kalinipaxa . 1G7 „ 

« - 

Total... 56G miles. 

Pliny’s carelessness in confounding total with partial dis¬ 
tances has created the next difficulty, which lies in his stat¬ 
ing that, the distance from Kalinipaxa to the confluence of 
the Jonlai ios and the Canges is G25 miles, while in reality 
it is only abont 227* Tho figurcR may ho corrupt., but it is 
much more probable that they represent the distance of 
.some stage on the route minuter from the confluence of the 
rivers than Kalinipaxa. This must have been the passage 
of the Jomaues, for the distance— 

From the .Tomanos to the (ranges is ... 112 miles. 

Thence to lthodopha . 119 „ 

Thence to Kalinipaxa . 1G7 „ 

Thence to the confluence of the rivers. 227 ,, 

Total... 625 miles. 

This is exactly equal to 500(1 stadia, the length of tho 
Indian Mesopotamia or Pofib, the PaueliAla of Sanskrit 
geography, and the Antarveda of lexicographers. 

The foregoing conclusions M, de St.-Martin had summed 


up in tlie Uiblo annexedBoman miles. Studia. 
From tho Hosidrus to the Joraanes^ 1G8 1314 

From the Jmnanos to the Ganges... *112 896 

Thence to Rhodopha . 119 952 

From the Uesidrus to Rhodopha by 

a more direct route . 325 2G00 

From Rhodopha to Kalinipaxa. 107 133G 

Total distance from the Hesidrus to 

Kalinipaxa... 505 4520 

From Kalinipaxa to tho confluence 

of the Joraanos and Ganges . (227) (181G) 

Total distance from the passage of 
the Jomanes In its confluence 
with the Ganges . 625 5000 
















a spur is culled I mans (meaning iu the native 
language are the IsAri, (Josyri, 

I % g i, and on the hills the C li i s i © t o s a g i,* ami 


Pliny assigns 425 miles as the distance from the con¬ 
fluence of the rivers to Palibothra, but, as it is in reality 
only 24$, the figures have probably boen.altered. He gives, 
lastly, G3$ miles as the distance from Palibothra to the 
mouth of the Ganges, which agrees closely with the esti¬ 
mate of Megasthenfo, who makes it 5000 stadia—if that 
indeed was his estimate, aad not 6000 stadia as Strabo in 
one passage alleges it was. Tho distance by land from 
PAtnA to Tamluk (Tamralipta, tho old porttof the Ganges' 
month) is 445 English or 480 Roman miles. The distance 
by the river, which is sinnems, is of course much greater, 
gfce E'tude sur le Qfographie Qrecqve et Latine del'Inde, 
par P. V. do Saint-Martin, pp. 271-278. 

If By Emodns was generally designated that part of the 
Himfilayan range which extended along NepAl and Bhutan 
and onward toward the ocean. Other forms of the name 
are Emoda, Emodon, Heinodce. Lassen derives the word 
fromthe Sauskrit ha/niai'afa, iu PrAkrit haimdta , ‘snowy.’ 
If this be so, Hemodus is tho more correct form. Another 
derivation refers the word to 4 Hfrnfidri’ {hem<t 9 * gold/ 
and adri , 1 mountain’), tho * golden mountains/—so called 
either because they wore thought to contain gold mines, or 
because of the aspect they presented when their snowy 
peaks reflected the golden effulgeuco of sunset. Imaus 
represents the Sanskrit himavata, ‘snowy/ The name wan 
applied at first by the Greeks to the JlindA Kush and 
the Ilimftlayas, but was iu course of time transferred to the 
Bolor range. This chain, which ruus north and south, was 
regarded by tho ancients as dividing Northern Asia into 
4 Skythia Intra Imaura* and 1 Skythia extra Imamu/ and 
it baa foraod for ages tho boundary between China aud 
TurkestAn. ^ *r 

# These four ftibes were located somewhere iu Knirnir 
or its immediate neighbourhood. Tbo Isari are unknown, 
but are probably the same as the Brysari previously men¬ 
tioned by Pliny. The Cosyri are easily to be identified 
with tho Kliaslra mentioned in the Mah&bh&rata as neigh¬ 
bours of the Daradas and Kaamlras. Their name, it has 
been conjectured, survives iu Kh&char, one of the three great 
divisions of the K&thls of Gujar&t/who appear to have come 
originally from the Panjflb. Tllo Izgi are mentioned in 
Ptolemy, under the name of the Sizyges, as a people of 
Serike. This is, howover, a mistake, as they inhabited tho 
alpine region wlijch extends above Kasniir towards the 



the Bui- h m mu, a name comprising many 
tribes, among which are the M a e c o cu 1 i ng ae. |' 


north and north-west. The Chiaiotosagi or Chirutosagi 
are perhaps identical with the CJiiconaj (whom Pliny else¬ 
where mentions), in spite of the addition >> their name of 
' sagi/ which may have merely indicated them to bo a branch 
of the Sftkas,—th|t is, the SXythians,—by whom India was 
overrun before the time of its conquest by the Aryans. They 
are mentioned iuMaziu X. 44 together with the raundraltas, 
Odras, Drilvidas, K&raboja*, Yavanas, Paradis, Pahlavas, 
Chinas, Kirntas, Daradas, and Khasaa. If Chirotosagi be 
the right reading of their name, there can be little doubt 
of their idmJfcity with the Kfratas.—See P. V. de St..- 
Mai tin’a work already quoted, tip. 195-107- But for the 
Kh&chara, see Lid. Ant . vol. 1V. p. 323. 

f v. 1. Bracmanoa. Pliny at once transports his readers 
from the mountains of Kaamir to the lower part of tho valley 
of the Ganges, llere be places the Bracbmaiuu, whom be 
takes to be, not what they actually were, the leading caste 
of the population, but a powerful race composed of many 
tribes—the Maccucalingae being of tho number. This 1 ribe, 
as well as the Gaugaridm-Kalingee, and the Modugaliugu? 
afLerwards mentioned, are subdivisions of the Kalinga?, 
a widely diffused race, which spread at one time from the 
delta of tho Ganges all along the eastern coast of tho pe¬ 
ninsula, though afterwards they did not extend southward 
beyond Orissa. In the Mah&bh&raki they are mentioned 
as occupying, along with the Van gas (from whom Bengal is 
named) and three other leading tribes, tho region which 
lies between Magndha and the sea. The Maccocalingra, 
then, are the Maglia of the Kaling®. “ Magka,” says M. do 
St.-Martin, 41 is the name of one of the non-Aryan tribes 
of greatest importance and widest diffusion in the lower 
Gangetic region, where it is broken up into several special 
groups extending from Arakan and Western Asam, wbero 
it is found under the name of Mogk (Sailed Miujs), as far 
us to the Mdghars of tho central’ valleys of NepAl, A to the 
Maghayas , Manahis, or Maghyas of Southern ilahar (the 
ancient Magadha), to the ancient Magra of Bengal, and to 
tho Magora of Orissa. These last, by their position, may 
properly be taken to represent our Maccocaliiigae.” “ The 
Modogaling©,” continues tho same author, “find equally 
their representatives in tho ancient Mada, a colony which 
the Book of Mauu mentions in his enumeration of the im¬ 
pure tribes of Ary&varta, and which he names by the side 
of the Andhra, another people of the lower Ganges. The 
Monghyr inscription, which belongs to*the earlier part of 
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Tlii' rivi*r Pr i n a sj and llio On inn s (nliirli flmvs 
into tlie fjnngps) are botli navigable^ The tribes 
vailed (baling le are nearest the sea, and higher 
ii]i arc the M nude i, anil the M a 11 i in wlioye 


the 8th century of onr ora, abo names tbo Meda, ns a low 
Iribo of this region (As. Res. vol. I. p. 12S, Onlcnlla, 1/88), 
:incl, what is remarkable, their mime is found joined to Hint 
of lin* Andhra (A udhamka), precisely as in the text of Ma¬ 
nn. Pliny assigns for tb'dr linbitati-m a. largo. island of 
the Gangps; mill the word Galiugn (for Kalinin), to which 
their imuio is attached, necessarily places this island to¬ 
wn rtIs the sea-hoard —perhaps in the Delta.” 0 

The Gangarida? or (lungurides occupied the region oor- 
rcspnnding roughly with that now called Lower Bengal, 
and consisted of various indigenous tribes, which in the 
course of time became more or less Aryan 1 zed. As no w onl 
is femndiu Sanskrit to which their name corresponds, it 1ms 
been supposed of Greek inveutiou (Lassen, lad. Alt. vol. 1L 
p. 201), Imt errouoously, for lb must have been current at 
the period of the Mahulonian invasion: since Alexander, 
in reply to inquiries regarding the sonth country, was 
informed that the region of the Ganges was inhabited by 
two principal nations, the Pmsii and the Gangiirlda>. M. 
de St.-Martin thinks that their name has been preservt*d 
almost idi»nticnlly in that of the Gonghrls of Sontli Jiuhftr, 
whose traditions ri*fer their origin to Tirhftt; and he would 
identify tluiir royal city ParihaUs (or Porta l is) with Vard- 
dhana (contraction of Yard dbam Ana), now Bard wan. 
Others, however, plaeoit, as lmsbeen elsewhere stated, on the 
MahAnndi. Tu Ptolemy their capital is Gauge, which must 
have been situated near where Calcutta now stands. The 
Onngarules are mentioned by Virgil, Georg. III. 27 
Iu foribus pugnam ex auro solidoque olephanto 
Gangaridumjaciam, viefcorisque anna Quirini. 

“ High o’er tbo gate in elephant and gold 
The crowd shall Cmir*s Imlinu war behold.” 

(Dryden’s translation.) 

$ v. 1. Pumas. The Frinas is probably the Tamasfi or 
Tonsa, which in the Puraiias is called the ParnAgS, The 
Cainas, notwithstanding the objections of Scbwauheck, 
must be identified with the Cane, which is a tributary of 
the damn A. 

§ For the identification of these and other affluents of the 
Ganges see Notes on Arrian , e. iv., finl. Ant. vol, Y. 
p. 331. * 



country is Mount M a 11 it s, the Imundnry of all 
that district being the G a n g e s. 

(22.) This river, according to some, rises from 
iflicertain sources, like the «Nilc,|| and inundates 
similarly the countries lying along its course; 
others say that it rises orfthe Skythiau mountains, 
and has nineteen tributaries, of which, besides 
those already mentioned, the C o n d o«c It a t e s, 
Er a nnolioas,^| Cosoagus,and Sonus are 
navigable, fathers again assert that it issues forth 
at once with loud roar from its fountain, and 
after tumbling down a steep and rocky channel is 
received immediately on*reaching the level plains 
into a lake, whence it flows out with a gentle 
current, being at the narrowest eight miles, and 
on the average a hundred stadia, in breadth, and 
never of less depth than twenty paces (one hun¬ 
dred feet) in the final part of its course, which is 
through the country of the G a n g a r i d c s. The 
royal* city of the C a 1 i n g re is called P a r- 
t h a 1 i s. Over their king (i(),000 foot-soldiers, 

|| For an account of the different theories regarding the 
source of the Ganges see Smith’s Did. of Ohms, tivtig. 

If CandncUatem, Emnnolnmn. —v. # l, JDanueliam (Ya¬ 
rn uni) ; Mrraiioboan. 

* veijia. —V. 1. rogio. The common reading, however— 
u Gaugaridum Culingarum. .Regia,” #r\, makes the Gun- 
garbles a branch of t he Killings. Thin is probably the cor¬ 
rect reading, for, .as General Cunningham states (due. Orwj. 
nflwL pp. 518-519), certain inscriptions speak of *Tri-Ka¬ 
lin ga/ or 1 the Three Kalingas.’ 41 Tlio name of Tri-Ka- 
linga,” he adds, 11 is probably old, as Pliny mentions the 
Maecn*CtiHugtv and the tiaui/nrUies-Cfiliiijt** as separate 
peoples from the Calingas, while the Nalrfbhdrain names 
the Kalingas three separate times, and each time in con* 



lOOOf horsemen, 700 elephants keep watch and 
ward in “ procinct of war.” 

For among the more civilized Indian com¬ 
munities life is spent in a great variety of separate 
occupations. Sonic till the ^oil, some arc 
soldiers, some traders ; <*the noblest and richest 
take part in the direction of state affairs, adminis¬ 
ter justicc* and sit in council with the kings. A 
fifth class devotes itself to the philosophy pre¬ 
valent in the Country, which almost assumes the 
form of a religion, and the members always put 
an end to their life by a voluntary death on a 
burning funeral pile.J Iu addition to these 
classes there is one half-wild, which is constantly 
engaged in a task of immense labour, beyond the 
power of words to describe—that of hunting and 


junction with difFercnt peoples.” (II. II. Wilson in Vishm 
l r unhut, 1st od. pp.185, IS? note, and 188.) Ah Tri-Kalinga 
thus corresponds with the groat province oflVling&na, it. 
seems probable that the name of TelingAna may be only a 
slightly contracted form of Tri-Kalingfina, or * the Three 
Kalingas.’ 

t LX. mill-v. L LXX. mill. 

X Lucian, in his satirical piece ou the death of Peregrin os 
(cap. 25), refers to this practice:—“ But what is the motive 
which prompts this man (Porcgrfnos) to fling himself into 
the flames ? God fcrt&ws it is simply that he may show oft* 
how ho can endnro pain as do the Brachmans, to whom it 
pleaded Theagencs to liken him, just as if India had not 
her own crop of fools and vain-glorions persons. But let 
him by all means imitate the Brachmans, for, as Onesi- 
kritos informs ns, who was the pilot of Alexander’s fleet 
and saw Kalanos burned, they do not immolate themselves 
hy leaping into tho flames, but whon tho pyre is made 
they stand close beside it perfectly motionless, and suffer 
themselves to bo gently broiled; then decorously ascend¬ 
ing the pile they are burned to death, and never swerve, 
even ever so little, from their recumbent position.” 
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taming elephants. They employ these animals 
iu ploughing and for riding mi, and regard them 
as forming the main part of their stock in cattle. 
They employ them in war and iu fighting 
for their conutrt. Iu clioosiug them for war, 
regard is had t^their agtf, strength; and size. 

There is a very large island in the Ganges 
which is inhabited by a single tribe called Modo- 
g a I i n g iu.§ beyond are situated the Mo d ub ee, 
Mo 1 i n da£ the Ulier re with a handsome town 
of the same name, the (1 a 1 m o d r o e s i, 1’ r c fc i, 
0 a 1 i s s 5e,|| S a s u r i, Pa s s a 1 ie, C o 1 u b ne, 
O r x n 1 «e, A b a 1 i, T a 1 n c t ic.^f The king of 

§ vv. 11. mudu tiuliugam, Alodogalicuisu 

i| —v. 1. Aeliswu. 

"If These tribes wore ehioJly Located in tlx* regions between 
the left bank of the (inugos and the JlirnAlayns. Of tho 
Galmoilrocsi, IVeli, (Jalissm, Susuri, and Orxulm nothing 
is known, uur can tliciv names be identified with any to 
be found in Sanskrit literature. Tim Moduhio represent 
beyond doubt the Jdoutiha, a peoxilc mentioned in the 
AiUrctja LYd/imc um along with other non-Aryan tribes 
which occupied tins country north of tho (bm^cs at tho 
tamo when tho Jlrfihmuiis established their first settlements 
in tlieoonntry. The Muluidio lire mentioned as the Maladain 
tlio P uranic lists, hut no furl I lor trace of them is met with. 
Tho Uborm must 1x5 referred to tho Hliars, a numerous 
race thread ovtT tin: central districts of tho region spoken 
of, and ox 1-emling us fur its to Assault r JJho name is pro¬ 
nounced differently iu dill'eront -districts, and variously 
written, as Burs or Bhurs, Bhowris, Barriias a.nd Bhfirhiyas, 
Bareyas, IJaovis, Bliarais, &o. The race, though formerly 
powerful, is now one of the ios\«*sl of the population. 

The J’assaluc are identified as tlio inhabitants of Punehida, 
which, as already stated, was tho old name of the Do&b. 
The Colubcc respond to the KAuluta or Koluta—men¬ 
tioned in the 4th book of tho llhmyun'i, in the enumera- 
tion of the races of tho west, also in tho Vur&ha bank it & 
in the lir>t ‘of tho people of tho north-west, and in tho 
Indian drama called the Mv.dra FMshaFa, of which tho 
hero is the well-known Chandragupta* They were set* 
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these keeps under arms 50,000 foot-soldiers, 1000* 
cavalry, and 400 elephants. Next come the 
A n d a r ce,t a still more powerful race, which 
possesses numerous v ; llages, and thirty towns d 
fended by walls and towers, and which supplies 
its king with an army Of 100,000- infantry, 2000 
cavalry, and 1000 elephants. Gold is very 
abundant ►among the D a r d ro, and silver among 
the Sctm.J 

tied not far from tlio Upper Jamnfi. About the middle 
of the 7th century they were visited by the famous Chinese 
traveller lliwen-Thsfiug, who writes their name as Kiu* 
lu-to. Yulo, Innvevor, places tlu? Passalm in tlie s<mtli-wost 
of Tirlmt, and tlio Koluhse on tlio Kondoduitoa (GitndaLi) 
in the novtli-east of Gorakhpur and north-west of San in. 
Thu Ahuli answer perhaps to the Gvnlkis or llulvais 
of Smith .Bahfir and of the hills which covered tlio 
southern parts of tlio ancient Mmnnlh.-k The Tulnetm 
arothe people of the kingdom of Tfiiuralipta mentioned 
in tlic MahabluVruta* In tlio wrilings of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon the name appears ua Tnmalitli, corresponding to 
the Tainluk of the present day. Between those two forms 
of the uamo that given by Pliny is uviilentlv the connect- 
ing link. Tainluk lies to the south-west of Calcutta, from 
which it is distant in a direct lino about 35 miles. It was 
in old times the main emporium of the trade carried on 
between Gaugetio India and Ceylon. 

# LW M. —v. ]. 4 IU. M. 

t The Amlarm are readily identified with the Andhra of 
Sanskrit—a great and powerful nation settled originally in 
Liu 4 Dukhan between the middle part of the courses of tlio 
Godavari and the "Krisln.ia rivers, but wliieh, before tlio 
time of McgastWncs, had spread their sway towards tlio 
north as far as the upper course of the Narmadfi fNer- 
Imdda), and, as has been already indicated, the lower 
districts of tho Gaugetic basin. Vide !nd t Ayt>\ ol. Y. 
p. \7& For a notico of Andhra (the modern Tolingfina) sco 
General Cunningham's Anc . Gwj. of Tnd . pp. 527-530. 

$ Pliny hero reverts to where he stalled J’rnm in his enu¬ 
meration of the tribes. Tho SoUe aro tho Sfita or S A taka 
of Sanskrit geography, which locates them in tho neighbour¬ 
hood of tlio Daradiis. [According to Ynlo, however, they 
are the Sanskrit Sekas, and he places them on tho BanAs 
about Jhajpuv, soMih-eaiA from Ajinhv* Ud. intf. Ant .J 



Hut the Prasii surpass in power anil glory 
every other people, not only in this quarter, but 
one may say in all India, their capital being 
IVa 1 i b o t li r a, a very large and wealthy city, 
after which some* call the people itself the P a li¬ 
fe o t h r i,—naji even thfi whole tract along the 
Ganges. Their king has in his pay a standing 
army of 600,000 foot-soldiers, 30,000 cavalry, 
and 9000 elephants: whence may be formed some 
conjecture aS to the vastness of his resources. 

After these, but more inland, arc the Moncdcs 
and S u a r i,§ in whose country is MountMn 1 c us, 
on which shadows fall towards the north in winter, 
and towards the. south in summer, for six months 
alternately. || 13acton asserts that the north 
pole in these pnrts is seen but once in the year, 
and only for fifteen dnys ; while Megasllienes says 
that the same thing happens in many parts of 
India. The south pole is called fey the Indians 
D r am asa. The river J o m a n c s flows through 
the Palibothri into the Ganges between the 
towns M c t h o r a and Carisofeor a.^[ In the 

§ Tlio Monccks or Mandei aro pimped by Yulo about 
Gangpur, on tho upper waters of tho BrAlimant, S.VV, of 
Chhutia Nagpur. Lassen places thorn S. of the Mali Ana ill 
about Sonpur, whero Yulo lias tlio Suari or Sabarce, tlio 
$avara of Sanskrit authors* which Lassen places botwenn 
Sonpur and Singhbhdra, See Ind. Aut vol. VI. noto §, 
p. 12/.—Er>. Ind. Ant 

|| This, of course, can only occur at tho equator, from 
which the southern extremity of India is about 500 miles 
distant. 

% Palibothri must denote here the subjects of the realm 
of which Palibothra was the capital, and not merely the 
inhabitants of that city, as Kennel aitf others supposed, 
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parts which lie southward from the Ganges the in* 
habitants, already swarthy, are deeply coloured 
by the sun, though not scorched black like the 
Ethiopians. The uea-cr they approach the Indus 
the more plainly does their complexion betray 
the influence of the sun.' 

The Indus skirts the frontiers of the Frasii, 
whose mountain tracts arc said to be inhabited by 
the Pygmi cs.'* Artemidornst sets down the 
distance between the two rivers at lil miles. 

(23.) The Indus, called by the inhabitants 
S i n d u s, rising on that spur of Mount Caucasus 
which is called P a ro p am i s u s, from sources 


and eo fixed its pile at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Jauiunfi. Dlctluirti is easily identified nifli Aluthnra, 
Carigobora is read otherwise ns Uhrysobnn, Cyrisoborca, 
Cleisoboras. f< This city,” h:ij t sG eneral Cunningham, “has 
not. yet been identified, but I feel satisfied that, it must be 
Vn’ndiJV'ina, 1G miles to the north of IduthnrA. IV/ndd- 
van(i moans ‘the gmvo of the basil-trees/ which is 
famed all over .India as the scene of Krishna's sports with 
the milkmaids. But the earlier nanr* of the place was 
K&liknV'h'Ua, pr * Kulika’s whirlpool. . . Now 

the Latin name of Ciisobora is also written Canaobora 
and Cyrisoborka in different 1V1SS., from nliicli 1 infer 
that tie oii^pna 1 spelling was KolisohorLa, or, by a slight 
change of two letters, Ktdihoborta or KAHhlbarta” 
Anc. Gcog. of lnth 375, [ <Jtiri?vbo,'a —vv/il. Clirysoban, 
Cyrisoliorca. This is the Klcisobora of Arrian (ante, voL 
V. p. H9), which Yule, places at Butusov, nnd Lassen at 
Agra, which ho makes the Sanskrit Krishuapnm. Wilkins 
(An. Res. vol. Y. p. 270) says Clisobova is now called 
“ Mugu-Nagar by the Mnsultnans, and K a 1 i sap u r a by 
the Hindus.” Vide Ind. Ant vol. YT. p. 249, note J.—Ed. 
Jnd . Ant.] 

# Vide Ind. Ant vol. VI. p. 133, note f — Ed. huh Ant 

f A Greek geographer of Ephesus, whose date is about 
100 B.c. His valuable work on geography, called a Peru 
$l$s, was much quoted by the ancient writers, but with 
the exception of some fragments is now lost. 
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fronting the sunrise, + receives also itself nineteen 
rivers, of which the most famous are the JT y il a s- 
p e s, which has four tributaries; the C a n t a- 
1# r a,§ which has three ; the A c c s i u c s ami the 
II y p a s i s, which arc both navigable; hut never¬ 
theless, having no very •great supply of water, it 
is uowlierc broader than fifty stadia, or deeper 
than fifteen paees.|| It forms an extremely 
large island, which is called Prasiane, and a 
smaller om» called P a t a 1 e.^j Its stream, which 
is navigable, by the lowest estimates, for 1240 
miles, turns westward as if following more or less 
closely the course of the sun, and then falls into 
the ocean. The measure of the coast line from 
the mouth of the Ganges to this river I shall sot 
down as it is generally given, thongh none of 
the computations agree with each other. From 
the mouth of the Ganges to Cape Calingon 
and the town of Daudagnla* C25 miles ;f 

% The real sources of thn Indus wero unknown to the 
Greeks. The principal stream rises to the north of the 
KnilAsa mountain (which figures in Hindu mythology as tho 
mansion of the gods and {Siva’s paradise) iu lat. 32°, long. 
81° 30’, at ^n elevation of about 20,000 feci. 

§ Tho Chandrabh&ga or Akcsine% now thn Chen fib. 

|| For remarks on the tributaries'of tlfb Jndns see Notes 
on Arrian , chap, iv.,— Ind. Ant. vol. V. pp. 331-333. 

% Sec Ind. Ant vol. V. p. 330. Yule identifies the 
former of those with the area enclosed by tho Nam from 
above Rohri to Haidar AbAd, and the delta of tho Indus.— 
Ed. Ind . 

* v.l. Oandaguda. Cape Kalmgon is identified by Yule 
as Point GodAvari.—E d* Ind. Ant. 

t “ Both tho distance and the name point to tho great 
port town of Coringa, as the promontory of Coring on, 
which is situated on a projecting point of land at the 
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to T r o p i n a 1225; J to the cape of V v ti¬ 
nt u 1 a,§ where there is the greatest emporium of 
trade in ImHn, 751) miles; to the town in the 
island of Pat a la mentioned above, (i20 miles. 

The hill-tribes between the Indus and the 
lomancs arc the C c i i; the C c t r i b o n i, 
who live in the woods; then the Meg alio?, 
whose king is master of five hundred elephants 
and an army of horse and foot of unknown 
strength ; the 0 h r y s e i, the P a r a s a n g 
and the A sang ce,|| where tigers abound, noted 
for their ferocity. The force under arms con¬ 
sists of 30,000 foot, 300 elephants, and 800 
horse. These arc shut in by the Indus, and arc 
surrounded by a circle of mountains and deserts 

month of tho Godavari river. The town of Damlntjitthi 
or Jhititlttijnlti I take to bo the Daiitupura of the Buddhist 
chronicles, which :ts the capital of Kalin mi may with much 
probability be identified with Raja Msijn-iniri, which is 
only 30 miles to the north-cast of Coriuga. From the 
great similarity of ilu* Greek r and tt, I think it not 
improbable that the Greek name may hapvc been Ditudu- 
pah?., which is - almost the same as JMntapuHK But in this 
case the DCmtn or 4 tooth-relic 1 of Buddha must have 
been enshrined in Kalinga as early as the time of Pliny, 
which is confirmed by the statement of tho Buddhist 
chronicles tluit tho ‘left canine tooth* of Buddha was 
brought to Kalinga invnctl lately after his death, where it 
was enshrined by Iho reigning sovereign, Bmlnnadntta.**— 
Cunningham, Geog. p. 518. 

I [Tropina answers to Tripontari or Tirupanatara, 
opposite Kochin.—Ei>. TjmJ. Anf] The distance given is 
measured from the mouth of the Ganges, and not from Ca pe 
Calingon. 

§ This cape is a projecting point of the island of Peri- 
inula or Periinuda, now called the island of Salsette, near 
Bombay. 

|| v. 1. Asmagi. The Asangje, as placed doubtfully by 
Losseu about .lodhpuiv— Ed. hid. Ant . 
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over a space of 625 miles.^ iklow the deserts 
are the Dari, the Sura', then deserts again 
tor 187 miles,* these deserts encircling the fertile 
tracts just as the sea encircles islamls.f llelow 
these deserts ye find the Maltceorre, 
S i n g h te, M a r o h ro, U a r n n g a>, M o r u n i.J 
These inhabit the hills which in an unbroken 


V VOXX V. —v. 1. DOXXXV. riiny, having given a 
general account of the basins of tlio Indus and the 
Ganges, prucAkls to enumerate here the tribes which 
peopled the north of .India. The names arc obscure, 
but Lassen has idcutiiiod one or two of them, ami dc 
tfuiiitOJartm a considerable number more. Thu tribes 
first mentioned in the list occupied tlio country extending 
from the JamuuA to t.ho western coast about the mouth of 
the Njirtnudii. The Oosi jirohiibly answer to the Klmsns 
or Khasyna, a great tribe which from time immemorial 
lias led a waudering life belweeu Gujarat, tin* lower Indus, 
and the JamuuA. r Tho name of f lie Cetribnni would seem 
to be a transcript of Ketrivani (lor Kshat rivuneya). They 
may therefore hare been a branch «>f the Kxluitri (Khatri), 
one of the impure tribes of the list of jMuiiil (I. x. 1^). 
Tim Megullm must be identified with the ]UAvehis of 
Sanskrit bonks, a great Irilio described as settled to the 
west, of the *f:immiiJ. The Olirysei probably correspond to 
the Karon ch a of the IWfniw lists (I7 s/m.u 1 9 h»\ pp. 177, 
IWf, note l?h and 3rd, Ac.). The locality occupied by these 
and the two tribes mentioned after them must liavo lain to 
the north of the Itan, between the lower Indus and the 
chain of the A.ravali mountains* 

* ChXXXjflL-v. 1. CLXXXVII1. 

t The Dhara inhabit still the bank# of the lower (lliaru, 
ami tlio parts eon tig m ms to the valley of tflc Indus. I Li wen 
Thrift ng mentions, however, a land of Para a-t the lower end 
of the gulf of Kiichh, in a position which quite accords with 
Urnt w 1 1 i c.li Piii ly assigiis to tlnun. T1 i o S uno, Sansk. Sum, 
have their name preserved in “ >Saur,” which designates a 
tribe settled along tlie Lower Indus—the modern repre¬ 
sentatives of the Sainubhirn of the Jlarh^nh *i. They are 
placed with ilmiht by Lassen on the. Loni about Simlri, 
lmt Yule places the Boliugm -Sanskrit, Hhuulingas— 
there.—Kn. h)*L .-let. 

J Shmwi i Ac.-v. I Momnb 1 Mu.urn* ragungj**. Lain. 
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chain run parallel to the shores of the ocean. 
They are free and have no kings, and occupy the 
mountain heights, whereon they have built many 
cities. § Next follow the N a r e a', enclosed by 
the loftiest of ludinn mountains, 0 a p i t a 1 i a. j| 

§ Them tribes) must, have been l.xn.icd in Knehli, a. 
mountainous limine of laud between the gulf of that nanut 
and the JlaJi, whore, mid where only, in tins region of 
India, a rjiu n v of mo.Mitnins is to be found running along 
the roast. Tiro jiunro of flio Multecorm lias attracted 
particular attention because of its resemblance to (be name 
of (ho Martikhnra (L c. imm-cntcr), a falXilons animal 
uioiiHojumI by Ktesias [CtefiW hulira, V11.) as found in 
India ami subsisting upon human flesh. The MaKoeoiw 
were consequently supposed to have been a rare of ranui- 
bnls. Tin- iih'iililiiMti.iri is, however, rejected by M. do 
St.-Martin. The Siughw arc represented at ilio present 
day by the SAngliis of Oniarlcut. (railed tin 1 Song by Mao- 
Murdo), descendants of an ancient Rajput tribe railed tiro 
ftinglmrs. The M a robin are probably the Manillas of the 
list of ilu 1 Vtiraha Nini/nb?, which wns later than Pliny's 
time by funr and a half centuries, in the interval they were 
displaced, hut the displacement of tribes was nothing 
unusual in those days. So tiro itarungu? may perhaps bn 
the ancestors of the Ronghi or lthuuga now found on thu 
banks of the Sutlej and in the neighbourhood of Dihli. 

. || Cnpitalia is beyond doubt the suored Arbuda, or Mount 
Abu, which, attaining an elevation of 0500 loot, rises far 
above any other summit of the ArAvnii mage. The name 
of the Narcro recalls that of tiro Nair, which die RAjput 
chroniclers apply t.o the northern bolt of the desert (Toil, 
W*yrt4*f/«lii- t 11. 21.1); so St.-MnrLin ; but liccording to Go* 
neral Cunningham they must be die people t of Sami, or 
4 the couni ry of nxyjn, as iwr and tar are synemyntoua 
terms for ‘ a reed,’ and the country of Sami is still fa¬ 
mous for its reed-arrows. The same author uses the 
statement that exteusi ve gold and silver mines were work¬ 
ed on the other side of Mount Capital iu in support of his 
theory that this part of India was the Ophir of Scripture, 
from which the Tyrian nuvy in the days of Solomon 
carried away gold, a great plenty of ulmug-tvees (rod 
sandalwood), and precious stones (1 Kings xii.). His 
argument runs thus:—'“ The last name in Pliny’s list 
is Varefcata), which I would change to Vataretae 
by the transposition of two letters. This spelling 
is countenanced by tlio termination of the various read- 
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The inhabitants on the other side of this mountain 
work extensive mines of gold and silver. Next 
are the O r a t u r se, whose king has only ten ele¬ 
phants, though he has a vijry strong force of in- 

mg of Svarataratno, which* is found in some editions. 
It is quite possible, however, that the Svarataraioa may be 
intended for the SurAshtras. The famous Var&ha Mihira 
mentions the SurAshtras and B Maras together, amongst 
the people of the south-west of India (Dr. Ktfm’s Bfih<xt 
Satihitft, XIV. 19.) These DAdaras must thcrofore be the 
people of Badnri, or Vadari. I understand the name of 
Vadari to defcotc a district abounding in the Badari, or 
Ber-lrce (Jujube), which is very common in Southern Rfii- 
putAna. For the same reason 1 should look to this neigh- 
bourhood for tho ancient Sauvlnt, which I take to be the 
true form of the famous Rophir, or Ophir, as SauvSra is 
only another name of the Vadari or Ber-trce, as well as 
of its juicy fruit. Now, Soft r is the Coptic name of India 
at the present day; but the name must have belonged 
originally to that part of the Indian coast which was fre¬ 
quented by the merchants of tlic West. There can be 
little doubt, T think, that this was in the Gulf of Khambay, 
which from time immemorial 1ms been the chief seat of 
Indian trade with the West. During the wholo period of 
Greek history this trade was almost monopolized by tho 
famous city of Barygazn, or BhAroeh, at the mouth of the 
Narmada nver. About the fourth century some portion of it 
was diverted to Ihe new capital of Raiabhi, in the peninsula 
of GnjarAfc; in Ihe Middle Ages it was shared with Khainbay 
at the head of the gulf, and in modern times with Surat, 
at the mouth of tlio Tapti. If the name of Sauvira was 
derived, as I suppose, from tho prevalence of the Bcr-trce, 
it is probable that it was only another appellation for the 
province of Jftadari, or Edar, at the j^ead of the Gulf of 
Khambny. This, indeed, is the very position in which wo 
should expect to find it, according to tho ancient inscrip¬ 
tion of Rudra DAma, which mentions Siudhu-Sauvira 
immediately after SurAahira and BhArukachha, aud just 
before Kukura Aparanta, and Nishada ( Jonr . Bo. Br. ft. 
As. Soc. VII. 120). According to this arrangement Sau¬ 
vira must hftvo been to tho north of SurAshtra and BhA- 
rooh, and to the south of Nishada, or just where I have 
placed it, in the neighbourhood of Mount Abu. Much the 
same locality is assigned to Sauvira in tho Vishnu PurdnaJ 9 
— Ann. Qeog. of Inct. pp. 496-197 •* see also pp. 560-562 of the 
same work, where the subject is further^liscussed. 

H 
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fautry.'tf Next again are the V ar eta t «,* subject 
to a king, who keep no elephants, but trust entirely 
tp their horse and foot. Then the Odombcerae; 
the S a 1 a b a s t r se ;t the H o r a t se, J who hate 
a fine city, defended by marshes which serve as a 
ditch, wherein crocodiles are kept which, having 
a great avidity for human flesh, prevent all access 
to the city except by a bridge. And another city 


v. 1. Oratre. The Oratorio find their representatives in 
thsK&tliors, who pilayed a great part in tho history of India 
before the Musulmwi conquest, and who, though settled 
in tho Gangctic provinces,^ regard Ajmir, at the castorn 
point of tho ArSvuli, as their ancestral scat. 

* v. 1. Svmrataratas. The Yaretatao cannot with certainty 
bo identified. 

f The Odombaerm, with hardly a change in the form 
of their name, are mentioned in Sanskrit literature, for 
PAnini (IV. 1,173, quoted by Lassen, Ind. Alt. 1st ed. I. p. 
614) speaks of the territory of Udumbari as that which was 
occupied by a tribe famous in the old legend, the Salva, who 
perhaps correspond to the Sulabustnu of Pliny, the addition# 
which ho has mude to lln-ir name being explained by the 
Sanskrit word vastya, which mot\OAtni(ib*nle *»r habitat luo. 
The word ud if mham moans tho glomerous fig-tree. The 
district so named lay in Kachh. [Tho Salabastra* are 
located by Lasseu between the mouth of tho Sarasvatt 
and Jodhpur, and tho Horatio at tho head of tho gulf 
of KhambhAt; Antomcla lie places at Khambhat. See 
Ind. Alterth. 2nd ed. 1. 7fi0. Yn\e has the Sandrabatk 
about ChandrAvati, in northern GujavAt, but these are placed 
by Lassen on tho 13a?4sabout Tonlt.—E d. huh A E] 

% Jlonttte isl' an incorrect transcription of Sorafeh, 
the vulgar form of the Sanskrit Saurdshtra. Tho Horahe 
were therefore tho inhabitants of the region called in tho 
PcHpWs, and in Ptolemy, Snmslrenc—that is, GujarAt. 
Orrhoth (Qjypo&a) is used by Kosmns as tho name of a 
city in tho west of India, which has been conjectured to be 
Surat, but Yulo thinks it rather some place on the Pur- 
bandar coast. Tho capital, Antomcla, cannot be identified, 
but do St.-Martin conjectures it may have been the onco 
famous Valabhl, which was situated in tho peninsular part 
of Gujarat at about 24 miles 1 distance from the Gulf of 
Khambay. 
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of theirs is much admired—-A u t u in e 1 a,§ which, 
being seated on the coast, at the confluence of five 
rivers, is a noble emporium of trade. The king is 
muster of 1600 elephants, 15j),000 foot, and 5000 
* cavalry. The poorer king of the Char in se 
has but sixty elephants, aftd his force otherwise 
is insignificant. Next come the Pail die, the 
only race in India ruled by women.|| They say 
that Hercules having but one daughter, rvho was 
on that accoifnt all the more beloved, endowed 
her with a nohlc kingdom. Ilcr descendants 
rule over 300 cities, and command an army of 
150,000 foot and 500 elephants. Next, with 
300 cities, the S y r i e n i, D e r a n g ai, P o- 
si ngse, B u 7. a;, G o giar ei, IIm hr ns, N e- 
r e ib, B r a n c o s i, N o b u n d ic, C o e o n d a\ 

Nesei,redatrirEe,SolobriasiK,OIos- 

t rue,who adjoin the island Patale, from the 


§ v. 1. Automata. Sec preceding note. 

|| The CharmiB havo been identified with the inistbitauts 
of Oharraamandala, a district of the west mentioned in 
the MaMbMrat.’. and also in tho Vhhnn Pnr‘tM under 
the form Cbarmakhanda. Tlioy are now represented by 
the Oharmfirs or Chamilrs of Buudelkhand and the parts 
adjacent to the basin of tho Gauges. # The Panda*, who 
were their next neighbours, must have occupied a con¬ 
siderable portion of the basin of the river Chambal, called 
in Sanskrit geography tho Charmanvatt. They wore a 
branch of the famous race of Fi'mdu, which made for itself 
kingdoms in several different parts of India. 

■[ The names in this list lead ns to the desert lying be- 
tween the Indus and the ArAvali rango. Most of the tribes 
enumerated are mentioned in tho lists of the clans given 
in the RSjput chronicles, and have been identified by M. 
de St.-Martin ao followsTho Syriem are the Snriyania, 
who under that name have at all times occupied the 
country near the Indus in the neighbourhood of Bakkar. 
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furthest shore of which to the Caspian gates the 
distance is said to be 1925 miles.* 

Then next to these towards the Iudus come; 
in an order which is v easy to follow, the A m*a- 
t m, Boling se, Gallital if,t se, Di mur i, 
Megari, Ordab «j,|' M e s se_( after these the 
Uri and Sileni.J Immediately beyond come 


Darangie is tlie Latin transcription of the name of the 
great race of the Jh&lojAs, a branch of the ItAjputs which 
at the present day possesses Kachh. The Bozin represent 
the Buddas, an ancient branch of the same 'Jhadqjfts (Tod, 
Annals and Antiy, nf the Rtfj. vol. I. p. 86). The Gogiare* 
(other readings Gogarasi, Gogartu) arc the Kokaris, who 
are now settled on tho banks of the Ghana. or Lower Sutlej. 
The Umbrai are represented by the Uniranis, and the 
Nerei perhaps by the Nharonis, who, though belonging to 
Baluchistfin, bad their ancestral seats in the regions to the 
east of the Indus. The Nubetoh, who figure in tho old 
local traditions of Sindh, perhaps correspond to tho No- 
bundio, while the Ooooiidu) certainly are tho Kokonadas 
mentioned in tho Mahdbhdmta among the people of the 
north-west. (See Lassen, Zeitschrift fur din Krnde des 
Morgenl. t. IT. 1830, p. 45.) Buchanan mentions a tribe 
called Kokand as belonging to Gorakhpur. 

* There wore two defiles, which went by the name of ‘ the 
Kaspian Gates. 1 One was in Albania, and was formed 
by the jutting out of a spur oi ! the Kaukases into the 
Kaspian Sea. Tho other, to which Pliny here refers, was 
a narrow pass loading from North-Western Asia into the 
north-east provinces of Persia. According to Arrian {Anab. 
Ill, 20) tho Kaspian Gates lay a few days’ journey distant 
from the Median town of ft hagai, now represented by 
the ruins called^Eha, found a mile or two to the south of 
TeherAn. This pass was one of tho most important places 
in ancient geography, and from it many of the moridians 
were measured. Strabo, who frequently mentions it, states 
that its distance from the extreme promontories of India 
(Cape Comorin, Ac.) was 14,000 stadia. 

t v. 1. Ardab®. 

J In the grammatical apophthegms of Panini, Bhaulingi 
is mentioned as a territory ocenpied by ^ branch of the 
great tribe of the SAlvas (Lassen, Ind, All, I. p. 618, note, 
or 2nd ed. p. 760 n.), and from this indication M. &e St- 
MaTtin has been led to place the Bolingee at the western 
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deserts extending for 250 miles. These being pass¬ 
ed, we come to the O r g a n a g ee, A b a o r t se, 
S i b ar se, S u e r t se, and after these to deserts 
%s extensive as the former. Then come the 
Sarophageg, Sorgre, Baraoniatse, and 
the U m b r i 11 se,§ who consist of twelve tribes, 
each possessing two cities, and the A s e n i, who 
possess three cities.|| Their capital is Buce- 
phala, built where Alexander’s famous horse 


declivity of the Arftvuli mountains, wlioro Ptolerav also 
places his Boling®. Tho Madrabliujingha of the PnnjAh 
(sco Vislwu Pur. p. 187) were probably a branch of this 
tribe. The Gallitalutso are identified by the same author 
with the Gahalataor Gehlots ; tho Diinuri with the Duinras, 
who, though belonging to the Gun go tic valley, originally 
carao from that of tho Indus ; tho Megan with the Mclears 
of the RAjput chronicles, whose name is perhaps preserv¬ 
ed in that of the Mohavs of the lower part of Sindh, and 
also in that of the MeghAris of Eastern BaluchiatAn; tho 
Mes© with tho Mazuris, a considerable tribe between 
ShikArpdr and MitankM on the western bank of the 
Indus ; and the Uri with the Haunts of the same locality 
—the ITurairas who figure in tho Rajput bats of thirty-six 
royal tribes. The Sulalas of the same tribes perhaps 
represent the Sileni, whom Pliny mentions along with the 
Uri. 


§ w. 11. Paragomat®, Urabitr©.—Baraomat© Gumbri- 
teeque. 

|| The tribes hero enumerated must have occupied a tract 
of country lying above tho confluence of the Indus with 
the stream or the combined rivers of^bc PanjAb. They are 
obscure, and their names cannot witl* any certainty be 
identified if wc except that of the Sibarse, who arc un¬ 
doubtedly tho Sauviras of the MtiMbMraia, and who, as 
their name is almost invariably combined with that of the 
Indus, must have dwelt not far from its banks. The 
Afghftn tribe of the Afridls may perhaps represent the 
Abaort®, and the SarabhAn or Sarvants, of the same stock, 
the Sarophages. The Umbritt© and the Asoni take us to 
the east of the river* The former are perhaps identical 
with the Ambast© of the historians of Alexander, and the 
Ambasthas of Sanskrit writings, who dwelt in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the lower Akesintfa. 
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of that name was buried.Hillmen follow next, 
inhabiting the base of Caucasus, the S o 1 e a d se, 
and the S on d r se; and if we cross to the other 
side of the Indus and follow its course downward 
we meet the Samarabrise, S„ambruceni, 
B,i s am b r it se,* O s i 5 ., Antixen i, and the 
T a x i 11 sef with a famous city. Then succeeds 

% Alexander, aftei the great battle ou the Lanka of tbe . 
Hydaspes in which he defeated P6ros, founded two cities— 
Bukepluilii or Bukephalia, so named in honou^ of his cele¬ 
brated charger, and Nikaia, so named in honour of his vic¬ 
tory. Nikaia, it is known for certain, wan built on the 
field of battle, aud its position was therefore on tho left 
side of tho Kydaspfta—probably about when? Mong now 
stands. The site of Bnkophala it is not so easy to deter¬ 
mine. According to Plutarch and Pliny it was near the 
Hydaspes, in the place where Bukephnlos was buried, and 
if that bo so it mast liavo been on tho samo side of the 
river as tho sister city; whereas Strabo and all the other 
ancient authorities place it on tho opposite si do. Strabo 
again places it nt the point where Alexander crossed the 
river, whereas Amau states that it was bnilt on the site 
of his eairip. General Cunningham fixes this at JalAlpur 
rather than at Jhelam, 30 miles higher up tho river, the site 
which is favoured by Buraes and General Court and 
General Abbott. Jallupnr is about ten miles distant from 
Bilftwar, where, according to Cunningham, the crossing of 
the river was most probably effected. 

* v. 1. Bisabritas. 

f The Soleadoe and the Sondrsa cannot he identified, and 
of tho tribes which wero seated to the east of tho Indus 
only the Taxillie are known. Their capital wnsjthe famous 
Taxila, which was visited by Alexander tho Great. “ The 
position of this cit*” says Cunningham, “ has hitherto re¬ 
mained unknown, partly owing to the erroneous distance 
recorded by Pliny, and partly to the want of information 
regarding the vast ruins which still exist in the vicinity of 
Sh&h-dheri. All the copies of Pliny agroein stating that 
Taxila was only 60 Homan, or 55 English, miles from Peuco- 
laitis or Hashtnagar, which would fix its site somewhere on 
the Haro river to the west of Hasan AbdAl, or just two 
days’ march from the Indus. But the itineraries. of the 
Chinese pilgrims agree in placing it at three days 1 journey 
to the east of the Indus, or in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Kila-ka-Sarfti, He therefore fixes its site near Shfth-dheri 
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a level tract of country known by the general 
name of Amanda,^ whereof the tribes are 
four in number—the Feucolaitse,§ Arsa- 
gali tee, G ere tee, Asoi. 

Many writers* however, do not give the river 
Indus as the jrestern boundary of India, but in¬ 
clude within it four satrapies,—the G e d r o s i, 
Arachotse, Arii, Par op aiji i sa dse,|| 


(which is a mile to the north-east of that Sarail, in the 
extensivo ruins of a fortified city abounding with sttyas, 
monasteries, and temples. From this place to Hsshtnagar 
the distance is 7-i miles English, or 19 iu excess of Pliny's 
estimate. Taxila represents the Sanskrit Takshaaila, of 
which the Pali form is Tukbasila, whonco the Greek form was 
taken. The word means either ‘cut rock' or ‘severed 
bead/— Anc. fleog. of hid . pp. 101*121. 

% As the name Amanda is entirely unknown, M. do St.- 
Martin proposes without hesitation the eorroction Gundhftra, 
on the ground that the territory assigned to tlio Amanda 
corresponds exactly to GandhAra, of which the territory 
occupied by the Pcneolit® (Ponkclafitis), as we know from 
other writers, formed a part. The Gcrctae are beyond 
doubt no others than the Gouraei of Arrian; and the Asoi 
may perhaps bo identical with the Aspasii, or, ns Strabo 
gives the name, Hippaaii or Pasii. The Arsagalita* are 
only mentioned by Pliny. Two tribes settled iu the same 
locality arc perhaps indicated by the name—tho Arsa, men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy, answering to the Sanskrit Ura.sa; and 
the Ghiiit or Gkilghit, the Gahalata of Sanskrit, formerly 
mentioned. 

§ v. 1. Pc^colitao. 

|] Godrdsia comprehended probably nearly the same dis* 
trict which is now known by the name df Mekrfin. Alex¬ 
ander marched through it on returning from his Indian 
expedition. AracliAsia extended from tho chain of moun¬ 
tains now called tbo Sulcimfin as far southward as Gedrdsia. 
Its capital, Arnchotos, was situated somewhere in the direc¬ 
tion of KamlahAr, the name of which, it has hcen thought, 
prosorvesthatofGandhAra. According to Colonel ltawlinsou 
the name of ArarhAsia is derived from Harakhwati (Sans¬ 
krit Sarasvaii), and is preserved in tho Arabic Rakhaj . It 
is, as has already been ^noticed, the Harauvatas of the 
Bisutun inscription. Aria denoted tho country lying 
between Mcshcdand Herat; Ariftna, which it formed a 
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making the river C o p h e s its furthest limit; 
though others prefer to consider all these as be¬ 
longing to the Arii. 

Many writers further include iu India even thj 
city N y s a and Mount M e r u s, -sacred to Father 
Bacchus, whence the origin of the fable that he 
sprang from the thigh of Jupiter. They include 
also the A s t a c a n i, V in whose country the vine 


part, and of which it is sometimes used as the equivalent, 
was a widor district, which comprehended nearly the whole 
of ancient Persia. In the Persian part of the Bisutun 
inscription Aria appears as Hariva, iu the Babylonian part 
as Arevan. Eegarding Paropamisos and the Cophes see 
Ind>, Ant . vol. V. pp. 329 and 330. 

IT Other readings of tlio name aro Aspagani and Aspa- 
gon». M. do St.-Martin, whose work has so often 
been referred to, says:- " We have seen already that 
in an extract from old. Kekataioe preserved iu Stephen 
of Byzantium the city of Kaspupyros is called a Gandaric 
city, and that in.Herodotos the same place is attributed 
to the Paktyi, and we have added that in our opinion 
there is only an apparent contradiction, because the district 
of Paktyik§ and Gandara may very well he but one and 
tho same country, it is not difficult, in fact, to recognize in 
the designation mentioned by ilcrodotos tho indigenous 
name of the Afghan people, Pakhtu (in the plural Pakh- 
ttin), the name which tho greater part of the tribes use 
among themselves, and the only one thoy apply to their 
national dialect. We have here, then, as Lassen has noticed, 
historical proof of the presence of the Afghans in their 
actual fatherland five centuries at least before tho Christian 
era. Now, as the scatrjf the Afghftn or Pakht national¬ 
ity is chiefly in thl* basin of the Kophos, to tho west of the 
Indus, which forms its eastern boundary, this further 
confirms what wo have already seen, that it is to the west 
of tho groat river we must seek for the site of the city of 
Kaspapyros or Kaayapapura, and consequently of the 
Gandane of Ilckataios. The employment of two different 
names to designate the yery same country is easily 
explained by this double fact, that one of the names 
was the Indian designation of the land, whilst the other was 
the indigenous name applied to it by its inhabitants* There 
was yet another name, of Sanskrit origin, used ae a territorial 
appellation of GanjLbfira—that of Asvaka. This word, 
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grows abundantly, and the laurel, and boxwood, 
and every kind of fruit-tree found in Greece. The 
remarkable and almost fabulous accounts which 
arg current regarding the fertility of its soil, and 
* the nature of its fruits and # trees, its beasts and 
birds and other animals, will be set down each in 
its own place in # other parts of this work. A little 
further on I shall speak of the satrapies^ but the 
island of T a p r o b an e§ requires my immediate 
attention. * 

But before wc come to this island there are 
others, one being P a t a 1 c, which, as we have 
indicated, lies at the mouth of the Indus, triangular 
in shape, and 220|| miles in breadth. Beyond the 
mouth of the Indus arc C h r y s c and A r g y r e,^[ 

donvod from a<va t a horse, signified merely the cavalier*; 
it was leas an ethnic, in the rigorous acceptation of the 
word, than a general appellation applied by the Indians of 
the PanjAb to tho tnbes of the region of tho Kophrs, 
renowned from antiquity for tho excellence of its horses. 
In the popular dialects tho Sanskrit word took the usual 
form Assaka, which reappears scarcely modified in Assakani 
(*A(nraKai/oi)or AssakiuiC Ao-crafcqwu) in the Greek histori¬ 
ans of the expedition of Alexander aud subsequent writers. 
It is impossible not to recognize here tho name of AvghAn 
or AfghAns. . . which is very evidently nothing else than 
a contracted form of A seat An. . . Neither the Gandarie of 
Hekataios no/tho Paktyi of lEerodotqg are known to them 
[Arrian and otlior Greek and Latin writers of tho history 
of Alexander], but as it is tho same territory [as that of 
tho AssrtlcaniJ, and as in actual usage tho names Afghans and 
Pakhtdn are still synonymous, their identity is not a matter 
of doubt.”— tvde sur le Gfogmpkie Orecque et Lutine do 
VJnde, pp. 376-8. The name of tho GandhAra, it may 
bero.be added, remounts to the highest antiquity; it is 
mentioned in one of tho hymns of the Rig-Veda, as old 
perhaps as tho 15th century n.c.— Id. p. 364. 

§ Vide ante, p. 62, n. * || 0'CXK.-v. L CXXX. 

V Burma ana Arakan respectively, according to Yule.— 
Kp. fnd. Ant. 

T 
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rich, as I believe, inmetals. For I cannot readily 
believe, what ig asserted by some writers, that their 
soil is impregnated with gold and silver. At a dis¬ 
tance of twenty miles from these lies C r o c a 1 q,* * * § 
from which, at a distance of twelve miles, is 
B i b a g a, which abounds with oysters and other 
shell-fish.f Next comes T o r'a 11 i b a,£ nine 
miles distant from the last-named island, beside 

H 

many others unworthy of note. 

Fkagm. LVI. B. 

Solin. 52. G-l7- 

Catalogue of Indian Baces, 

The greatest rivers of India arc the CJ a n g e s 
and Indus, and of these some assert that the 
Ganges rises from uncertain sources and inundates 
the country iii the manner of the Nile, while others 
incline to think that it rises in the Scythian moun¬ 
tains. [The H y p a n i s is also there, a very noble 
river, which formed the limit of Alexander's 
march, as the altars erected on its banks prove.§] 


* In the bay of KarAchi, identical with tlio Kolaka of 
Ptolemy. Tbo district in which KarAchi is situated is called 
Karkalla to this day., 

+ This is called Bibakta by Arrian, Indika , cap. xxi. 

X v. 1. Coralliba. 

§ Seo Arrian’s Anoh. V. 20, where we read that Alexander 
having arranged his troops in separate divisions ordered 
them to build on the banks of the Hyphasis twelve altars to 
be of equal height with the loftiest towers, while exceed¬ 
ing them in breadth. From Curtras we learn that they 
were formed of square blocks of stone.. There has 
been much controversy regarding their site, hut it must 
have been near the capital of SopithAs, whose name 
Lassen has identified with the Sanskrit Akapati, * lord of 
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Tlie least breadth of the Ganges is eight miles, and 
its greatest twenty. Its depth where it is shallow¬ 
est is fully a hundred feet. The people who live 
in the furthest-off part aro the Gan gar i d e s, 
whose king possesses 1000 horse, 700 elephants, 
and 60,000 foot iu apparatus of war. 

Of the Indian^ some cultivate the soil, very many 
follow war, and others trade. The noblest and 
richest' manage public affairs, administer justice, 
and sit in council with the kings. There oxists 
also a fifth rjass, consisting of those most eminent 
for their wisdom, who, when sated with life, seek 
death by mounting a burning funeral pile. Those, 
however, who have become the devotees of a sterner 
sect, and pass their lifo in the woods, huut ele¬ 
phants, which, when made qnito tame and docile, 
they use for ploughing and for riding on. 

In the Ganges there is an island extremely po¬ 
pulous, occupied by a very powerful nation whose 
king keeps under arms SO,000 foot and 4000 horse. 
In fact no one invested with kingly power ever 
keeps on foot a military force without a very great 
number of elephants and foot and cavalry. 

The P r a s i a n nation, which is oxtremely power¬ 
ful, inhabits a city called Palibofcra, whence 
seme call the nation itself the P a 1 i b 61 r i. Their 


horses.’ Theso Aivapati woro a line of princes whose terri¬ 
tory, according to the 12th book of tho R&m&yama,, lay on 
the right or north bank ef tho VipAaa (Hyphasis or Bids), 
in tho mountainous part of tho DoAb comprised between 
that river and tho Upper IrAvati. Their capital is called 
in the poem of VAlmiki RAjagriba, which still exists under 
the name of RAjagiri. At somo distance from this there 
is a chain of heights called Sekandar-giri, or ‘ Alexan¬ 
der's mountain.'—See St.-Martin’s E'tude, Ac. pp. 108- 
111 . 



king keeps in his pay at all times 6*0,000 foot 
30,000 horse, and 8000 elephants. 

Beyond PalibSfcra is Mount M a 1 e u s,|| on which 
shadows in wiutor fall towards the north, in sum¬ 
mer towards the south, for six months alternato'jy. 
In that region the Bears are scc*t but once a year, 
mid not for moro than fifteen days, as Bcton in¬ 
forms us, who allows that this happens in many 
parts of India. Those living near the river Indus 
in the regions that turn southward are scorched 
moro than others by the heat, and at 1 ast tho com¬ 
plexion of the people is visibly affected by the 
great powor of the sun. Tho mountains are in¬ 
habited by tho Pygmies. 

But those who live near tho sea have no kings. 

Tho Pan dm an nation is governed by fe¬ 
males, and thoir first queen is said to have 
been the daughter of Hercules. Tho city N y s a 
is assigned to this region, as is also the moun¬ 
tain sacred to Jupiter, Moros by name, in a 
cavo on which tho ancient Indians affirm Father 
Bacchus was nourished; while tho namo has 
given rise to tho well-known fantastic story that 
Bacchus was bom from tho thigh of his father. 
Beyond tho mouth of tho Indus aro two islands, 
Chryse and Ar g y r c, which yield such an 
abundant supply of metals that many writers 
allege their soils consist of gold and of silver. 


|| Possibly, as suggested by Yule, Mount P&ravanfttha, 
near the Damudd, and-not far from the Tropioj vide 
Ind, Ant . vol. VI. p. 127, note §, and conf. vol. I. p. 46ff. 
The Malli (see above), in whose country it was, aro not to 
be confounded witb another tribe of the same name in the 
Fanjflb, mentioned by Arrian 5 see vol. V. pp. 87, 96, 883.— 
En. Ind . AnU 



Fragm. LVII. 

Polycou. Sirnteg. 1.1.1-3. 

Of Dionysos. 

# (Cf. Epit. 25 et seq.) 

Dionysos, in his expedition against the Indians, 
in order that the* cities might receive him will¬ 
ingly, disguisdtt the arms with which he had 
equipped his troops, and made them wear 3 ofl 
raiment and fawn-skins. The spears were wrapped 
round witl^ ivy, and the thyrsus had a sharp 
point. He gave the signal for battle by cymbals 
and drums instead of the trumpet, and by regaling 
the enemy with wine diverted their thoughts from 
war to dancing. These and all other Bacchic 
orgies were employed in the system of warfare by 
which he subjugated the Indians and all the rest 
of Asia. 

Dionysos, in the course of his Indian cam¬ 
paign, seeing that his army could not endure the 
fiery heat of the air, took forcible possession of the 
three-peaked mountain of India. Of these peaks 
one is calledKorasibi6, another Kondask e, 
but to the third he himself gave the name of 
M r o s, in remembrance of hie .birth. Thereon 
were many fountains of water sweet to drink, game 
in great plenty, tree-fruits in unsparing profusion, 
and snows whieh gave new vigour to the frame. 
The troops quartered there made a sudden deseent 
upon the barbarians of the plain, whom they easily 
routed, since they attacked them with missiles 
from a commanding position on the heights above. 
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[Dionysos, after conquering the Indians, in¬ 
vaded Baktria, taking with him as auxiliaries 
the Indians and Amazons. That country has 
for its boundary the river S a r an g6 s.^[ The 
Baktrians seized the mountains overhanging that 
river with a view to attack Dionysos, in cross¬ 
ing it, from a post of advantage. ’ lie, however, 
having encamped along the river, ordered the 
Amazons and the Bakkhai to cross it, iu order 
that the Baktrians, in their contempt.for women, 
might be induced to come down from the heights. 
The women then assayed to cross the stream, and 
the enemy came downhill, and advancing to the 
river endeavoured to beat them back. The women 
then retreated, and the Baktrians pursued them 
as far as the bank ; then Dionysos, coming to the 
rescue with his men, slew the Baktrians, who 
were impeded from fighting by the current, and he 
crossed the river in safety. 

Fragm. LVIII. 

Folyson. Straicg. 1.3.4. 

Of Hercules and Pandaa. 

(Qf. Fragm. L. 15.) 

H e r a k 1 e s begat a daughter in India whom 
he called F an da i a. To her he assigned that 
portion of India which lies to southward and ex¬ 
tends to the sea, whil.e he distributed the people 
snbject to her rule into 365 villages, giving orders 
that one village should each day bring to the 

f See Ind. Ant., Notes to Arrian in vol. V. p. 333. 
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treasury the royal tribute, so that the queen 
might always have the assistance of those men 
whose turn it was to pay the tribute in coercing 
t^osc who for the time being were defaulters in 
their payments. 


Fragm.* LIX.. 


Of the Beasts of India. 
iElian, Hist. Anim, XVI, 2-22.* 

(2) In India I learn that there arc to be found 
the birds called parrots; and though I have, no 
doubt, already mentioned them, yet what I omit¬ 
ted to state previously regarding them may now 
with great propriety be here set down. There 
are, I am informed, three species of them, and all 
these, if taught to speak, as children are taught, 
become as talkative as children, and speak with 
a human voice; but in the woods they utter 
a bird-like scream, and neither send out any 
distinct and musical notes, nor being wild and 
untaught are able to talk. There are also 
peacocks in India, the largest auy where met with, 

* “ In this Extract not afow passage .occur which appear 
to ha to been borrowed from Mcgastheaes. This con¬ 
jecture, though it cannot by any moans bo placed beyond 
doubt by couclusivo proofs, sooms nevertheless, for various 
reasons, to attain a certain degree of probability. For 
in the first placo the author knows with tmnsnal ac¬ 
curacy tho interior parts of India. Then again lio makes 
very frequent mention of the Prasii and the Brflhmans. 
Ana lastly one can hardly doubt that some chapters occur¬ 
ring in the middle of this part bavo been extracted from 
Megasthcnfs. I have, therefore, in this uncertainty taken 
care that the whole of this part shonld be printed at the 
end of the fragments of Megasthenes.”—Schwanbeck. 
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and pale-green ringdoves. Oue wlio is not 
well-versed in bird-lore, seeing these for the 
first time, would take them to be parrots, and 
not pigeons. In the colour of the bill and legs 
they resemble Greek partridges. There are also 
cocks, which are of extraordinary size, and have 
their crests not red as elsewhere, or at least in 
our country, but have the flower-like eoronals 
of which the crest is formed variously coloured. 
Their rump feathers, again, are neUhcr curved 
nor wreathed, but are of great breadth, and they 
trail them in the way peacocks trail their 
tails, when they neither straighten nor erect 
them: the feathers of these Indian cocks are in 
colour golden, and also dark-blue like the sma- 
ragdus. 

(3) There is found in Iudia also another re¬ 
markable bird. This is of the size of a starling 
and is parti-coloured, and is trained to utter the 
sounds of human speech. It is even more talka¬ 
tive than the parrot, and of greater natural clever¬ 
ness. So far is it from submitting with pleasure 
to be fed by man, that it rather has such a pining 
for freedom, and s-Uch a longing to warble at will in 
the society of its mates, that it prefers starvation 
to slavery with sumptuous fare. It is called by 
the Makedonians who settled among the Indians 
in the city ofBoukephala and its neighbour¬ 
hood, and in the city called Kuropolis, and 
others which Alexander the son of Philip built, 
the Kerkion. This name had, I believe, its ori- 



gia in the fact that the bird wags its tail in the 
same way as the water-ousels (of KtyjfXot). 

(-1) I learn further that in India there is a bird 
called the Kelas, which is thrice the size of the 
• bustard, and has a bill of'prodigious size and 
long legs. It is iVnisher^also with an immense 
crop resembling^ leather poucli. * The cry which 
it utters is peculiarly discordant. The plumage 
is asli-colourcd, except that the feathers at their 
tips arc tinte^ with a pale yellow. 

(f>) I hear also that the Indian hoopoe {"(irona) 
is double the size of ours, and more beautiful in 
appearance, and Homer says that while the bridle 
and trappings of a horse arc the delight of a Hel¬ 
lenic king, this hoopoe is the favourite plaything 
of the king of the Indians, who carries it on his 
hand, and toys with it, and never tires gazing in 
ecstasy on its splendour, and the beauty with which 
Nature has adorned it. The Brachmancs, there¬ 
fore, even make this particular bird the subject of 
a mythic story, and the talc told of it runs thus:— 
To the king of the Indians there was born a 
son. The child had cider brothers, who when they 
came to man’s estate turned out- to he very un¬ 
just and the greatest of reprobates. Tliey despised 
their brother because he was the youngest; and 
they scoffed also at their father and their mother, 
whom they despised because they were very old 
and grey-haired. The hoy, accordingly, and his 
aged parents could at last no longer live with these 
wicked men, and away they fled from home, all 
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three together. In the course of the protracted 
journey which they had then to undergo, the old 
people succumbed to fatigue and died, and the boy 
showed them no light regard, but buried them in 
himself, having cut off his head with a sword. Then, 
as the Brachmanes tell us, the all-seeing sun, 
in admiration of this surpassing act of piety, trans¬ 
formed the boy into a bird whieh is most beauti¬ 
ful to behold, and which lives to a very advanced 
age. So on his head there grew up-a crest which 
was, as it were, a memorial of what lie had 
db'ne at the time of his flight. The Athenians 
have also related, in a fable, marvels somewhat 
similar of the crested lark; and this fable Aristo¬ 
phanes, the comic poet, appears to me to have 
followed when he says in the Birds, " For thou 
wert ignorant, and not always bustling, nor 
always thumbing A3sop, who spake of the crested 
lark, calling it the first of all birds, born before 
ever ,the earth was; and telling how afterwards 
her father became sick and died, and how that, as 
the earth did not then exist, he lay unburied till the 
fifth day,“whcn his daughter, unable to find a grave 

elsewhere, dug <5hc for him in her own head.”|| 
________ “ 

“ You’ro sucli a dull ineurions lot, unread in .ffisop’s lore. 
Whose story says tho lark waa born first of the fcathored 
quire, 

Before tho earth; then cam© a oohl and carried off his sire : 
Earth was not: five days lay the old bird untombed: at last 
tho son 

Buried tho father in his head, sinco other gravo was 
none." .... 

Dr. Kennedy s translation, 




It seems, accordingly, probable that the fable, 
though with n differeut bird for its subject, 
emanated from the Indians, and spread onward 
evep to the Greeks. For the Brachmanes say 
•that a prodigious time haS elapsed since the 
Indian hoopoe, then in human form and young in 
years, performed*that act of piety*to its parents. 

(G.) In India there is an animal closely resem¬ 
bling in appearance the land crocodile, and some¬ 
where about yie size of a little Maltese dog. It 
is covered all over with a scaly skin so rough 
altogether and compact that when flayed off it-rs 
used by the Indians as a file. It cuts through 
brass and eats iron. They call it the pkattages 

(pangolin or scaly ant-eater). 

(8.) The Indian sea breeds sea-snakes which 
have broad tails, and the lakes breed hydras of 
immense size, but these sea-snakes appear to 
inflict a bite more sharp than poisonous. 

(9.) In India there are herds of wild horses, 
and also of wild asses. They say that the mares 
submit to be covered by the asses, and enjoy 
such coition, and breed mules, which are of a 
reddish colour and very fleet, abut impatient of 
the yoke and otherwise skittish, 'fhey say that 
they catch these mules with foot-traps, and then 
take them to the king of the Prasians, and that 
if they are caught when two years old they do 
not refuse to be broken in, but if caught when 
beyond that age they differ in no respect from 
sharp-toothed and carnivorous animals. 
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(Fvagm. XIL B follows here.) 

(11.) There is fouud in India a graminivoroti s 
animal which is double the size of a horse, and 
which has a very bushy tail purely black, in 
colour. The hair of this tail is finer than hu¬ 
man hair, and its pooscssion is a point on which 
Indian women set great store, for therewith they 
make a , charming coiffure, by binding and braid¬ 
ing it with the locks of their own natural hair. 
The length of a hair is two cubits, and from a 
single root there sprout out, in the form of a 
ft Inge, somewhere about thirty hairs. The ani¬ 
mal itself is the most timid that is known, for 
should it perceive that any one is looking at it, it 
starts off at its utmost speed, and rnns right 
forward,—rbut its eagerness to escape is greater 
than the rapidity of its pace. It is hunted with 
horses and hounds good to run. When it sees 
that it is on the point of being caught, it hides its 
tail in some near thicket, while it stands at bay 
facing its pursuers, whom it watches narrowly. It 
evenplucks up courage in a way, and thinks that 
since its tail is hid from view the hunters will not 
care to capture i£, for it knows that its tail is the 
great object of attraction. But it finds this to 
be, of course, a vain delusion, for some one hits 
it with a poisoned dart, who then flays off the 
entire skin (for this is of value) and throws away 
the carcase, as the Indians make no use of any 
part of its flesh. 

(12.) But further; whales are to be found 
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in the Indian Sea, and these five times larger 
than the largest elephant. A rib of this mon¬ 
strous fisli measures as much as twenty cubits, 
^uul its lip fifteen cubits. The fins near the 
gills are each of them so much as seven cubits 
iu breadth. 'Ac shellfish called Kerukes are 
also met wi!h, and the pufple-fisli of a size 
that would admit it easily into a gallon mea¬ 
sure, while on the other hand the shell of the 
sea-urclnn # is large enough to cover com¬ 
pletely a measure of that size. But fish in India 
attain enormous dimensions, especially tliPsea- 
wolves, the tliunnies, and tlie golden-eyebrows. 
I hear also that at the season when the rivers an* 
swollen, and with their full and boisterous flood 
deluge all tlie land, the fish arc carried into the 
fields, where they swim and wander to and fro, 
even iu shallow water, and that when the rains 
which flood the rivers cease, and the waters re¬ 
tiring from the land resume their natural chan¬ 
nels, then in the low-lying tracts and in flat 
and marshy grouuds, where we may he sure the 
so-called Nine are wont to have some watery re¬ 
cesses (iwtaoi/r), fisli cyen of eight cubits 5 length 
arc found, which the husbandmen themselves 
catch as they swim about languidly on the surface 
of the water, which is no longer of a depth they 
can freely move in, but in fact so very shallow 
that it is with the utmost difficulty they can 
live in it at all. 

(13.) The following fish are also indigenous 
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Jo India:—prickly roaches, which are never in 
any respect, smaller than tlie asps of Argolis ; and 
shrimps, which in India are even larger than 
crabs. Th£se, I must mention, finding their 
way from the sea up the Ganges, have claws 
which are very large, and which feel rough to 
the touch. I have ascertained that Vhose shrimps 
which pass from the Persian Gulf into the river 
Indus have their prickles smooth, and the feelers 
with which they arc furnished elongated and 
curling, but this species has no claws. 

(F*;) The tortoise is found in India, where it 
lives in the rivers. It is of immense size, and it has 
a shell not smaller than a full-sized skiff {vKityti), 
and which is capable of holding ten meditmri 
(1*20 gallons), of pulse. There arc, however, also 
laml-tortoises which may be about as big as the 
largest clods turned up in a rich soil where the 
glebe is very yielding, and the plough sinks 
deep, and, cleaving the furrows with ease, piles 
the clods up high. These arc said to cast their 
shell. Husbandmen, and all the hands engaged 
in field labour, turn them up with their mattocks, 
and take them outyust in the way one extracts 
wood-worms from the plants they have eaten 
into. They arc fat things and their flesh is 
sweet, having nothing of the sharp flavour of the 
sea-tortoise. 

(IS.) Intelligent animals are to he met with 
among ourselves, but they are few, and not at all so 
common as they are in India. For there we find 



the elephant, which answers to this character, and 
the parrot, and apes of the sphinx kind, and 
the creatures called satyrs. Nor ifHist we for¬ 
get the Indian ant, which is so ifotcd for its 
wisdom. The ants of ofar own country do, no 
doubt, dig for tlhemselvgs subterranean holes and 
burrows, and* by boring provide themselves with ' 
lurking-places, and wear out all their strength in 
what may be called mining operations, which are 
indescribably toilsome and conducted with se¬ 
crecy ; bnt the Indian ants construct for them¬ 
selves a cluster of tiny dwelling-houses. Mated 
not on sloping or level grounds where they could 
easily be inundated, but on steep and lofty 
eminences. And in these, by boring out with 
untold skill certain circuitous passages which 
remind one of the Egyptian # burial-vaults or 
Cretan labyrinths, they so contrive the structure 
of their houses that none of the lines run 
straight, and it is difficult for anything to enter 
them or flow into them, the windings and per¬ 
forations being so tortuous. Ou the outside 
they leave only a single aperture to admit them¬ 
selves aifd the grain which* they collect and 
carry to tlicir store-chambers. Their object in 
selecting lofty sites for their mansions is, of 
coarse, to escape the high floods and inundations 
of the rivers; and they derive this advantage 
ftom their foresight, that they live as it were in 
so many watch-towers or islands when the parts 
around the heights become all a lake. More- 



over, the mounds they live in, tlougli placed 
in contiguity, so far from being bosened and 
torn asunder by the deluge, are rather strength¬ 
ened, especially by the morning dew: for they 
put on, so to speak, a boat of ice formed from 
this dew—thin, no douljJ;, but still of strength • 
while at the samevime they arc mfldc more con: 
pact at their base by weeds and bark of trees 
adhering, which the silt of the river has carried 

down. Let so much about Indian ants be said 

* 

by me now, as it was said by Iobas long ago. 

(<-$) In the country of the Indian A r c i a u o i 
there is a subterranean chasm down in which 
there are mysterious vaults, concealed ways, and 
thoroughfares invisible to men. These are deep 
withal, and stretch to a very great distance. How 
they came to exist, and how they were excavated, 
the Indians do not say, nor do I concern myself 
to inquire. Hither the Indians bring more than 
thrice ten thousand head of cattle of different 
kinds, sheep and goats, and oxen and horses; and 
every person who has been terrified by an omin¬ 
ous dream, or a warning sound or prophetic voice, 
or who bus seen aibird of evil augury, as a sub¬ 
stitute for his liie casts into the chasm such a victim 
ns his private means cau afford, giving the animal 
as a ransom to save his soul alive. The victims 
conducted thither arc not led in chains nor other¬ 
wise coerced, but they go along this road willing¬ 
ly, as if urged forward by some mysterious spell ; 
and as soon as they find themselves on the verge 



of the chasm they voluntarily leap in, and dis¬ 
appear for ever from human sight so soon as they 
fall into this mysterions and viewless cavern 
oft the earth. But above # there are heard the 
bellowings of ox<yi, the bleating of sheep, the 
neighing of horses, and "the plaintive cries of 
goats, and if any one goes near enough to the 
edge and closely applies his ear he willjiear afar 
off the sounds jnst mentioned. Tins commingled 
sound is onetfhat never ceases, for every day that 
passes men bring new victims to he their sub¬ 
stitutes. Whether the cries of the animals last 
brought only are heard, or the cries also of those 
brought before, I know not,—all I know is that 
the cries are heard. . 

(17) In the sea which has been mentioned they 
say there is a very large island, of which, as I hear, 
the name is Taproband. From what I can 
learn, it appears to he a very long and mountainous 
island, having alcngth of 7000 stadia and a breadth 
of5000.«[ It has not, however, any cities, but only 
villages, of which the number amounts to 750. The 
houses in which the inhabitants lodge themselves 
arc made of wood, and sometimes also of reeds. 

(18.) In the sea which surrounds the islands, 
tortoises arc bred of so vast a size that their shells 
are employed to make roofs for the houses: lor a 
shell, being fifteen cubits in length, can hold a 

In the classical writers tho size of this island is always 
greatly exaggerated. Its actual length from north to 
south is 27li miles, and its breadth from east to west 1371, 
and its circuit about 650 miles. » 



good many people under it, screening them from 
the scorching heat of the sun, besides affording 
them a welcome shade. But, more than this, it 
is a protection against the violence of storms,of 
rain far more effective than tiles, for it at once 
shakes off the rain that dashes against it, while 
those under its shelter hear the *fain rattling as 
on the roof of a house. At all events they do 
not require to shift their abode, like those whose 
tiling is shattered, for the shell is hard and like 
a hollowed rock and the vaulted roof of a natural 
cavern. 

The island, then, in the great sea, which they 
call Taprobano, has palm-groves, where the trees 
are ^planted with wonderful regularity all in a row, 
in the way wo sec the keepers of pleasure-parks 
plant out shady trees in the choicest spots. It 
has also herds of elephants, which are there very 
numerous and of the largest size. These island 
elephants are more powerful than those of the 
mainland, and in appearance larger, and may 
he pronounced to be in every possible way more 
intelligent. The islanders export them to the 
mainland opposite in boats, which they construct 
expressly for this traffic from wood supplied 
by the thickets of the island, and they dispose 
of their cargoes to the king of the Kalingai. 
On account of the great size of the island, the 
inhabitants of the interior have never seen the 
sia, but pass their lives as if resident on a con¬ 
tinent,-though «.no doubt they learu from others 
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that they are all around enclosed by the sea. 
The inhabitants, again, of the coast have no 
practical acquaintance with elephant-catching, 
a^d know of it only by report. All their energy 
is devoted to catching fish and the monsters of 
the deep; for the sea eficircliqg the island is 
reported to breed an incredible number of fish, 
both of the smaller fry and of the monstrous 
sort, among the latter being some which have the 
heads of licus and of panthers and of other wild 
beasts, and also of rams; and, what is stil^a 
greater marvel, there are monsters which in all 
points of their shape resemble satyrs. Others 
are in appearance like women, hut, instead of. 
having locks of hair, arc furnished with prickles. 
It is even solemnly alleged that this sea contains 
certain strangely formed creatures, to represent 
which in a picture would baffle all the skill of the 
artists of the country, even though, with a view to 
make a profound sensation, they are w’ont to 
paint monsters which consist of different parts of 
different animals pieced together. These have 
their tails qpd the parts which nrc wreathed of 
great length, and have for' feet* either claws 
or fins. I learn further that they arc amphibi¬ 
ous, and by night graze on the pasture-fields, for 
they eat grass like cattle and birds that pick 
tip seeds. They have also a great liking for the 
date when ripe enough to drop from the palms, 
and accordingly they twist their coils, which are 
supple, and large enough for the purpose, around 
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these trees, and shake them so violently that 
the dates come tumbling down, and afford them 
a welcome repast. Thereafter when the night 
begins gradually to wane, but before there is yet 
clear daylight, they disappear by plunging into 
the sea just as the first flush of moving faintly 
illumines its surface. They shy whales also 
frequent f this sea, though it is not true that 
they come near the shore lying in wait for 
thunnies. The dolphins arc reported to be of 
two 3orts—one fierce and armed with sliarp- 
polhced teeth, which gives endless trouble to the 
fisherman, and is of a remorselessly cruel disposi¬ 
tion, while the other kind is naturally mild and 
tame, swims about in the friskiest way, and is 
quite like a fawning dog. It does not run away 
when any one tries to stroke it, and it takes with 
pleasure any food it is offered. 

(19.) The sea-hare, by which I now mean the 
kind found in the great sea (for of the kind fouud 
in the other sea I have already spoken), re¬ 
sembles in every particular the land hare ex¬ 
cept only the fur, which in the ease of the 
land animal ,is soft and lies smoothly down, and 
does not resist the touch, whereas its brother 
of the sea has bristling hair which is prickly, and 
inflicts a wound on any one who touches it. It 
is said to swim atop of the sea-ripple without ever 
diving below, and to be very rapid in its move¬ 
ments. To catch it alive is no easy matter, as it 
never falls into,the net, nor goes near the line and 
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bait of the fishing-rod. When it suffers, how¬ 
ever,- from disease, and, being in consequence 
hardly able to swim, is cast out on shore, then if 
ayy one touches it with his hand death ensues if he 
is not attended to,—nay, should one, were it only 
with a staff, touch this dead hare, he is affected in 
the same way ife those who have touched a basi¬ 
lisk. But a root, it is said, grows along the coast 
of the island, well known to every one, which 
is a remedy, for the swooning which ensues. It 
is brought close to the nostrils of the person who 
has fainted, who thereupon recovers conscious¬ 
ness. But should the remedy not be applied the 
injury proves fetal to life, so noxious is the 
vigour which this hare has at its command. 

Frag. XY. B. follows here.* 

(22.) There is also a race called the S k i r a- 
t a i,f whose country is beyond India. They are 


* This is the fragment in which Lilian describes the 
one-horned animal which he calls the Kartaz6n. Rosen- 
miiller, who has treated at largo of tbo unicorn, which he 
identifies with the Indian rhinoceros, thinks that -Lilian 
probably borrowed bis account of it from Kt^sias, who 
when in Persia may have heard exaggerated accounts of it, 
or may have aeon it represented in«ecnlpture with varia¬ 
tions from its actnal appearance. Tychaea derives its name 
from Kertl, an old name, he says, of the rhinoceros itself, 
and taxan, i.e., ewrrens velox, irruens. Three animals 
were spoken of by the ancients aa having a single, horn—the 
African Oryx, the Indian Ass, and what is specially called 
the Unicorn. Vide ante, p. 59. 

f Vide ante, Fragm. xxx. 3, p. 80, and p. 74, note t, where 
they are identified with the KirAfcas. In tbo R&mdya/na 
there is a passage quoted by Lassen (Zeitschr. /. Kunde d. 
Mora ml. II. 40) where are mentioned “the KirAtas, some 
of whom dwell in Mount Mandara, others use their ears as a 
covering; they are horrible, black-face^, with but one foot 



snub-nosed, either because in the tender years of 
infancy their nostrils are pressed down, and con¬ 
tinue to he so throughout their after-life, or 
because such is the natural shape of the organ. 
Serpents of enormous size arc bred in their 
country, of which some kinds seize the cattle when 
at pasture and dc.our them, while other kinds only 
suck the blood, as do the Aigithelai in Greece, of 
which I have already spokcu in the proper place. 


l>ut very fleet, who cannot bo oxtormtnaVed, are brave 
luou, and cannibals. (.Schwanbo k, p. «|.) f Lassen places 
one 1.ranch of them on the sonth bank of the Kausi iu 
ISipiil, and another in Tipera.— Ed. lnd. Ant.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Auiuan, who variously distinguished himself 
as a philosopher, a statesman, a soldier, and an 
historian, was bora in Nikoraedia, iu Billiynia, 
towards tho* end of the first century. He became 
a pupil of the philosopher Epiktetos, whose lc^j'nes 
he published. Having been appointed prefect of 
Kappadokiaundcr the emperor Hadrian, he acquired 
during his administration a practical knowledge 
of the tactics of'war in repelling an attack made up¬ 
on his province by the Alani and Massagetm. His 
talents recommended biin to tho favour of the 
succeeding emperor, Antoninus Pius, by whom he 
was raised to the consulship (a.d. 146). In his 
later years he retired to his native town, where he 
applied his lcisuro to the composition of works on 
history, to which ho was led by bis admiration of 
Xenophon. Ho diod at an advanced age,,in the 
reign of thj emperor Marcus Aurelins. The work 
by which ho is best known ft hjp account of 
the Asiatic expedition of Alexander the Great, 
which is remarkable alike for tho accuracy of its 
narrative, andtbeXcnophontic ease and clearness, 
if not the perfect purity, of its style. His work 
on India (’Ir&KJj or r« ’Ivfitra) may be regarded as 
a continuation of his Anabasis, though it is nob 
written, like the Ann&asis, in the Attic dialect, but 
in the Ionic. The reason may have been that he 
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wished his work to supersede the old and less 
accurate account of India written in Ionic by Kte- 
sias ofMos, 

Tho Mh consists of three parts:—the first 
gives a general description of India, based chiefly 
on tho accounts of the country'given by Mcgas- 
thenes and Eratosthenes (chaps i-xvii,); tho 
second gives an account of the voyage made by 
Nearchos the Kretan from the Indus to the 
Pasitigris, based entirely on the narrative of 
the voyage written by Nearchos himself (chaps, 
xviii.-xlii.); the third contains a collection of 
proois to show that the southern parts of the world 
are uninhabitable on account of tho great heat 
(chap, xlii, to the end). 



THE INDIKA OF ARRIAN. 


I. The» regions bcyoftd the .river I n d u s on 
the west are inhabited, up to the river Kop h e u, 
by two Indian tribes, the A s ta k c n o i and the 
Assakcnoi, who are not men of great stature 
like the Iuckans on the other side of the Indus, 
nor so brave, nor yet so swarthy as most Indians. 
They Were in old times subject to the Assyrians, 
then after a period of Median rule submitted to 
the Persians, and paid to K y r o s the sou of 
Kambyses the tribute from their land which 
Kyros had imposed. The N y s a i o i, however, 
are not an Indian race, but descendants of those, 
who came into India with Dionysos,—perhaps 
not only of those Greeks who had been disabled 
for service in the course of the wars which 
Dionysos waged agaiust the Indians, but perhaps 
also of natives of the country whom Dionysos, 
with their own consent, had sealed along with the 
Greeks. The district in which ht* planted this 
colony he named N y s a i a, after Mount Nysa, 
aud the city itself N y s a.* But the mountain 

* Nysa, the birthplace of the wine-god, was placed, 
according to fancy, anywhere up and down the world 
wherever the vine was fonnd to flourish. _ Now, as the 
region watered by the Kfiplies was in no ordinary measure 
fcradSous of the joyous tree, there was consequently a Nysa 
somewhere upon its banks. Lassen dotted whether there 
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close by the city, anil on the lower slopes of which 
it is built, is designated Hero s, from the accident 
which befell the god immediately after his birth. 
These stories about Dionysos arc of course bq,t 
fictions of the poets, ai\d wc leave them to the 
learned among the Greeks or Barbarians to ex¬ 
plain ns they iftay. In the doOiiuions of the 
Assakenoi there is a great city called Mas- 
saka, the seat of the sovereign power which 
controls the whole realm.f And there is nn- 

i 

other city, P c u k e 1 ai t i s, which is also of 
grffev- Jzc and not far from the Indus.J These 


was a city to the name: TmtM. do St.-Martin is loss sceptical, 
and would identify it- with iui existing village which pre¬ 
serves trimosof its name, being called Ny«it tsi. This, he says, 
is near tho northern bank of the river i»f KabCil at less 
than leasTm** Iwdnw Ibuliinagar, uml may suitably re¬ 
present tho Sy<-i <■!’ the historian a. This place, he adds, 
ought, to bo of Median or Persian foundation, muct* the 
nomenclature is Iranian, the name of Nv.s:i or Nisn-vawhich 
figures in the cosmogonic gctjgreph / of the Xewkiresta 
being one whjeli is fur-siavad in tho eountries of ancient 
Ir&i. He refers hit* renders for remarks on tliis point, to 
A. tie Humboldt.'^ f Asia, 1. pp. Ufi se f j. ed. ISIS. 

t Mas an.ka (other forms are Massagn-, Masngn, and 
Maznga.)—Tho Sanskrit M a >: a k A, a city situated near the 
Gauri. /Jurtius states thnt^ it was defended by a rapid 
river on its eastern aide. When attacked by Alexander, it 
held out for four day** against all his assaults. c 

X Peukela’iY is (other forms—Poiikohiittis, Peukolitm, 
Peukelaotis), “ The Greek name of Peukolaotis or Peuko-. 
laitis was immediately derived from Pukkalanti, which is 
tho Pali or spoken form of the Sanskrit Pushkal av a ti. 
It is also called P o u k ol a s by Arrian, and the people are 
named Peukalei by Dionysius Per legates, which are 
both close transcripts of the Pali P uk ka 1 a. The form of 
ProklaTs, which is found in Arrian’s Periphts of the Ery- 
thrtmn Sea and also in Ptolemy’s Geography, is perhaps 
only an attempt to give tho Hindi name of Pokhar, 
Instead of tho Sanskrit Pushkara.” So General Cun¬ 
ningham, who fixes its pusition at “ tho two large town* 
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settlements lie on the other side of the river 
Indus, and extend in a westward direction as far 
as the Kop h en. 

t 11. Now the countries which lie to the cast 
of the Indus I take to be *1 ndia Proper, and 
the people who inhabit tly>m to be Indian s.§ 
The northern ttomularies of Inddi so defined are 
formed by Mount 1’ a n r o s, though the range 
does not retain that name in these parts. Tauros 
begins from the sea which washes the coasts 
of I’atnphylia, Lykia, and Kilikia, and stretches 
away towards the Eastern Sea, iutersectiifeg* efie 
whole continent of Asia. The range bears dif¬ 
ferent names in the different countries which 
it traverses. In one place it is called I’ara- 
p a mi sos, in another Emodos,|| and in a 

Parang ami OhfirFadn, which form rail of tho ivoil-known 
JT a s h i n n j'ar. or 4 eight cities,’ that arc staled close to¬ 
gether on the custom bank of the lower SSwf.l river.” The 
position indicated is nearly seventeen miles to Hie north¬ 
east of lYshftwar. V u s hk a In, according to Prof. Wilson, 
is still represent.! d by the modern Pc k h e ly or Puklioli, 
in the neighbourhood of Peshawar. 

§ ?n limiting India to the eastern side of the Indus, 
-Arrian expresses tho view generally held in ajithpdty, 
which would appear to ho also that of the llintlus them¬ 
selves, since*they arc forbidden by one of their old tradi¬ 
tions to cross that river. Much, hodjbvor, # uiay he paid for 
the theory which would extend India to the foot of the 
Vreat mountain ranges of Hindu Kush awl Parapamisos. 
There is, for instance, the fact that in tho region lying 
between these mountains and the Indus many places either 
uow bear, or lnivo formerly borne, names which can with 
certainty bo traced to Sanskrit sources. The subject is 
discussed at some length in Elphinstime's Hixtory of India, 
pp. 331-(j, also by de St.*Mnrtin.— E'ltide, pp. 11-14. 

|| Par a pain isos (other forms—Paropamisos, Paro- 
pamissoH, Puropanisos). This denotes the groat, moun¬ 
tain range now called Hind A Kush, supposed to 
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third inuos, and it has perhaps other names 
besides. The Makedonians, again, who served 
with Alexander called it K a u k a so s,—this 
being another Kaukasos and distinct from tfte 
Skytliian, so that the story went that Alexander 
penetrated to the regions beyond Kaiikasos. 

- 1 - 1 - 

be a corrupted form of 11 In dims Caucasus,” the name 
given to tlje range by the Mukcdoniaus, either to Halter 
Alexander, or because t hey regarded it ns n. continuation of 
Kuukasos. Arrinn, however, and others held it to bo a 
continuation of Tauros. Tho mountains belonging to 
tlio range which lie to tho north of the Kabul river are 
called Nish a'd h a, (sec LassCn, Lid. AIL L.p. 22, note), a 
Sfotnkyfj word which appears perhaps in tho form Paro- 
pauisoB, which is that given by Ptolemy. According to 
Pliny, the ISkythians called Mount Oanciisus Graucasis, 
a word which represents the Indian namn of Paropamisos, 
Gra v a k b h a a, which Ritter translates “ sp fen de n ies 
rupium wontes” .According t.o General Cunningham, the 
Mount P a v e b h or Ap a r a a i n of tho Z endive st a cor¬ 
responds with the Paropamisos of the Greeks. Pare, the 
first part of the word. St.-Martin says, represents un¬ 
doubtedly the Parn or Paruta of the local dialects 
(in Zend, Puronta meaning mountain), lie acknow¬ 
ledges, however, that ho cannot assign any reason why the 
syllable pa has boon intercalated botwecu the vocables 
pant and nisTiada to form the Paropanisadto of the 
Greek. Tho first Crock writer who mentions the range is 
Aristotle, who calls it Parnnssos : see his McteoroL I. IS. 
Hindu Kn s li generally designates now tho eastern part 
of the range, and Paropamisos tho western. Accord¬ 
ing to *Sir Alexander Burnes, the nanio Hindi) Kush is 
unknown to the Afghans, but there is a paitioular peak 
and also a pass boanng that nanio hetweeu Afghanistan 
and Turkestan.—K mod os (other forms—Eraoda, Emo- 
don, Hemodes). The name generally designated (hat part 
of the Himalayan range which extended along NepAl and 
Bhfttan and onward towards the ocean. Lassen derives 
the word from the Sanskrit lmwavata, in PrAkrit haimoto, 
* BDOwy.’ If this ho bo, ‘ HemodoR* is the moro correct 
form. Another derivation refers the word to “ hftnAdri* 
(hemcby gold, and adri, mountain), * the golden mountains,* 
—so called either because they wore thought to contain 
gold mines, or because of theaspoct they presented when 
their snowy peaks reflected the golden effulgence of sunset. 
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On the west the boundaries of India are 1 
marked by the river Indus all the way to the 
great ocean into which it pours its waters, which 
it«does by two mouths. These mouths are not 
close to each other, like the five mouths of the 
I s t e r (Danube), but diverge Jikc those of the 
N i 1 e, by whifch the Egyptian delta is formed. 
The Indus in like manner makes an Indian delta, 
which is not inferior in area to the Egyptian, and 
is called in the Indian tongue P a 11 a 1 a. 

On the south-west, again, and on the soutJj, 
India is bounded by the great ocean just "men¬ 
tioned, which also forms its boundary on the cast. 
The parts toward the south about Pattala and 
the river Indus were seen by Alexander and many 
of the Greeks, but in an eastern direction Alex- 

Tf Pattala.—The name of the Delta was properly 
Fatal one, and Pfttala was its capital. This was 
situated at the head of the Delta, where the western stream 
of the Indus bifurcated. That ha has generally been 
regarded as its modern representative, bnt General Cun¬ 
ningham would “ almost certainly” identify it with 
Nirankol or Haidar a had, of which P fttalpiir 
and P&tasila (‘ flat rock*) were old appellations. With 
regard to the name P At ala he suggests that 14 it ltAy have 
been derived from P&tala, tho trumpet flower” (Bignonia 
suaveolens), % ‘in allusion to the trumpet shape of tie pro¬ 
vince included-between the eastern and \ftstern branches 
of the mouth of the Indus, as the two branches as they 
approach the sea curve outward like tho month of a trum¬ 
pet.” Ritter, howover, says:— 44 F&t 41a is tho designa¬ 
tion bestowed by the Br&hmans on all the provinces in the 
west towards sunsot, in antithesis to Prasiaka (the 
eastern realm) in Ganges-land: for P&MH is tho mytholo¬ 
gical name in Sanskrit of the under-world, and conse¬ 
quently of the land of the west.” Arrian’s estimate of the 
magnitude of the Delta is somewhat excessive. The length 
of its base, from the Pitti to the Kori mouth, was less than 
1000 stadia, while that of the Egyptian Delta was 1300. 




<iiuler did not penetrate beyond the river II y 
p h a s i s, though a few authors have described 
the country as far as the river Ganges and 
the parts near its mouths and the city of P ft- 
l i m b o t h r a, which is the ^greatest in India, 
and situated nraig the Ganges. 

III. I shall now state the dimensions of India, 
and iii doing so let me follow Eratosthenes 
of Kyrend as the safest authority, for this Era¬ 
tosthenes made its circuit a subject of special 
iiUjinry.* He states, then, that if a line be drawn 
from Mount Tauros, where the Indus has its 
springs, along the course of that river and ns far 
as the great ocean and the months of the Indus, 
this side of India will measure 13,000 stadia, f 
But the contrary side, which diverges from the 
same point of Tauros and runs along the Eastern 
Sea, he makes of a much different length, for 
there is a licadl'and which projects far out into the 


* Schniiwler, from whoso text I translate, has bore 
altered (perhaps unnecessarily) the reading of the MSS. 
from itepLobov to yfj$ 7rff>i6bov » Tim measurements 
given by Strabo are more accurate than thoge of Arrian* 
They are, however, ftot at all wide of the mark; General 
Cunningham, iutleed, remarks that their close agreement 
with the actual size of the country is very remarkable, and 
shows, he adds, that the Indians, even at that early date in 
their history, had a very accurate) knowledge of the form 
and extent of their native land. 

f The Olympic; stadium, 'which was in general use 
throughout Greece, contained (500 Greek feet = G25 Homan 
feet, or G06} English foot. The Homan mile contained 
eight stadia, being about half a stadium less than an 
English mile. The schoinos (mentioned below) was - 2 
Persian parasangs =- 60 stadia, but was generally taken at 
haif that length. ( 
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sea, and this headland is in length about 3,000 
stadia. The eastern side of India would thus by 
his calculation measure 16,000 stadia, and this is 
wjmt he assigns as the breadth of India. The 
length, again, from west to'cast as far as the city 
of P a 1 i up b o t h r a he Bets down, he says, as 
it had been measured by ftchami* since there ex¬ 
isted a royal highway, and he gives it^as 10,000 
stadia. But as for the parts beyond they were 
not measure^ with equal accnrncy. Those, how¬ 
ever, who write from mere hearsay allege that 
the breadth of India, inclusive of the honilaAd 
which projects into the sea, is about 10,000 stadia, 
while the length measured from the coast is about 
20,000 stadia. But K t 6 s i a s of Knidos says 
that India equals in size all the rest of Asia, which 
is absurd ; while Oncsikritos as absurdly 
declares that it is the third part of the whole 
earth. Ncarchos, again, says that it takes 
a journey of four months to traverse even the 
plain of India; while M e g a s t li e u 6 s, who 
calls the breadth of India its extent from^east to 
west, though others call this its length, says that 
where shortest the breadth “is 1,0,000 stadia, 
and that its length—by which he means its ex¬ 
tent from north to south—is, where narrowest, 
22,300 stadia. But, whatever be its dimensions, 
the rivers of India are certainly the largest to 
be found in all Asia. The mightiest are the 
Ganges and the Indus, from which the 
country receives its name, Botlj arc greater than 


x 
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the Egyptian Nile and the Skytliian I s t e r 
even if their streams were united into one. I 
think, too, that even the A k c s i n 6 s is greater 
than either the Istcr or the Nile where it jo^is 
the Indus after receiving its tributaries the II y- 
daspds and the Ily dr a6 tfis, since it is at 
that point so much as 300 stadia In breadth. It 
is also possible that there are even many other 
larger rivers which take their course through 
India. „ 

IV. But I am unable to give with Jissur- 
aneffof being aecnratc any information regarding 
the regions beyond the H y p h a s i s, since the 
progress of Alexander was arrested l»y that river. 
But to recur to the two greatest rivers, the Gan- 
g c s and the Indus. Mcgasthcnfts states 
that of the two the G a n g c s is much the larger, 
and other writers who mention the Ganges agree 
with him; for, besides being of ample volume 
even where it issues from its springs, it receives 
as tributaries the river K a I n a s, aud the E r a n- 
nob o t as,- and the Kossoanos, which are all 
navigable. It receives, besides, the river S o n o s 
and the Si t,to featis, and the Solomatis, 
which arc also navigable, and also the Kon do- 
chat c s, and the Sambos, and the M a g 6 n, 
and the A g o r a a i s, and the 0 m a 1 i s. More¬ 
over there fall into it the Kommeiiasfis, a 
great river, and the. Kak out his, and the 
Andomatis, which flows from the dominions 
of the M a d y,a n d i n o i, an Indian tribe. In 
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addition to all these, the A m y s t i s, which flows 
past the city Katadupa, and the Oxyma- 
gis from the dominions of a trihe called the 
za 1 ai, and the Erreuysis from the 
Ma t li a i, an Indian trihe, unite with the Ganges. J 


X Arrian hero Ammonites seven!eon tributaries of the 
Ganges. The number is.given 11 s nineteen by Pliny, who 
adds fclio. Pi-inns and the Jomancs, which Arrian elsewhere 
(cap. viii.) mentions under tho name of the Jobares. Tlicso 
tributaries have been nearly all identified by the 
researches of.) such learned men as Itenncl, Wilford, 
Schh'KBl, Lassen, and Hcliwanbrak. M. do Kt.-Martin, 
in reviewing their conclusions, dears up a few points 
which they had loft in doubt, or wherein ho thin*thoy 
bad erred. I shall now show how each of tho nineteen 
tributaries baa been identified. 

K a'i n a s—This has been identified with tho Kan f or Kane, 
or Kona., which, however, is only indirectly a tributary of tho 
Ganges, as it lulls into the JamnA. Tho Sanskrit uaino of 
tho Kan is Sena, and Sehwanbeek (p. 3G) objects to the 
identification that the Greeks invariably represent the Sans¬ 
krit £ hy their V, and never by at. St.-Martin attaches 
uo importance to tliis objection, and gives tho Sanskrit 
equivalent as K(liana. 

Errnnoboas.—As Arrian informs uh (cap. x.) that 
P a I i iu h o t li r a (P A t a 1 i p u t r a, PAtnfi) was situated 
at the confluence of tliis river with tho Ganges, it must 
bo identified with tho river R6n, which formerly join¬ 
ed the Ganges a little above liaukipnr, tho western 
suburb of PAtnA, from which its embouchure fc* now 
1G miles distant and higher up the Ganges. ^ The word no 
douht represents the Sanskrit It i r a n$r a v A li a (‘ carrying 
gold 1 ) or FliranyabShu (‘having golden urns’), which are 
both poetiral names of tho Sou. Mogasthenes, however, 
and Arrian, both make tho Erannohoas and tho Sim to ho 
distinct rivers, and hence some would identify tho former 
with the G a n dak (Sanskrit G an daki), which, accord¬ 
ing to Lassen, was called hy the Buddhists illranyavati, 
nr * tho golden/ It is, however, too small a stream to suit 
the description of- tho EranuoboaH, that it was the largest 
river in India after the Ganges and Indus. ^ Tho Sfin may 
perhaps in tho time, of Me gas then a 8 have joined tho Ganges 
by two channels, which he may have mistaken for separate 
rivers. 
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Regarding these streams M e g a s t li e u e s a s- 
serts that none of them is inferior to the M a i- 

Kobo an os.—Cosoagus is tho form of the name in 
Pliny, and bon no it has boon taken to bo the roprmuttv 
tive of tho Sanskrit Kaukhiki, tho river now called the 
Kosi. Schwanbeek, liowevor, thinks it represent# tho 
Sanskrit (‘treasure-bearing), and IJiat it is there¬ 

fore an epithet of the S ft n, like ITininyav/lha, wliich has 
tho same moaning, It. seems some mint to favour this 
view that Arrian in his enumeration place# tho Kosoa- 
nos hot wee ft the Krannobnns ami the Son. 

Sonos.—The S 611 , winch now join# tho Ganges ten 
miles above DinApur. The word fa considered to bo a 
contraction of tho Sanskrit Suvsirnu (Sovanna). 

* golden,* and may lmvo been given as a name to the river 
<*th<jk because it# sand# wen; yellow, or because ibey 
contsnriM gold dost. 

Sittokati s.—It has not been ascertained what river 
was denoted by this name, but St.-Mnrtin thinks it may 
he the representative of the SudakfmtA -a river now 
unknown, hut mentioned in the . Mahdbhdrata nlong 
with the Konsadhnrft (the Kntri), the Sad An ir A (the Kara- 
toya), and iho Adbricbya (tho Atroyi), from which it fa 
evident that it belonged to tho northern parts of lteugul. 

S o 1 o m a t i a.—It has not been ascertained wliat river 
was denoted by .this name. General Cunningham in one 
of his maps gives tho Solomatisas a name of tho S a r a n j u 
or Sarju, a tributary of tho GbagrA; whilo lionfey and 
others would identify it with the famous Sarasvati or 
Sarsnti, which, according to tho legends, after disappearing 
underground, joined tlio Ganges at AllahAbAd. There fa 
more probability, however, in Lrssen’s suggestion, that 
tho word somewhat erroneously jranslit crate# far dr a tf, 
the natne of a city of Kosola mentioned by KAlidAsa and 
in tho PurAnas, where it appears generally in the form 
tfravastt. This city t tood on a river which, though nowhere 
mentioned by tiame, must also have been called Sardmlt, 
since there is an obvious connexion between that naino and 
the name by which tho river of that district is now known— 
theEapti. 

K on do chat os.—Now tho Gan dak,—in Sanskrit, 
Gandaki or Gandakavati (/SivoKepdeis),—hocauao of its 
abounding in a kind of alligator having a horn-like 
projection on its nose. It skirted tho eastern border of 
Kftsala, joining the Ganges opposito Palibothra, 

Sambo s.—This has no Sanskrit equivalent. It perhaps 
designated the G u m 1 1, which is said to go by tho name of 
the § a m b o u at«a part of its course below Lucknow. 
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i n d v o 9 , even at the navigable part of its course ; 
uul as for the Ganges, it has a breadth where 


M a g o n .—According to Manncrt tlac It A m g a n g A, hut 
ryuch more probably tho Mali An ad a-, now the IVfah on a, the 
principal river of Mugadha, whiili joins tho Ganges not far 
below PAtuA. # 

A g or an is.—According t* Ronnel ilio G h ag r A—a 
word derived from tho Sanskrit Gliarghara (‘of 
gurgling sound’),*but according to St.-Martin it must bo 
3ome ono or other of the G a o u r i s so abundant in tlic 
river nomenclature of Northern India. Tho vulgar form is 
Gnu ran a. 

O m a 1 i s has not boon identified, but Sehwanbeck 
remarks tha^ tho word closely agrees with the Sanskrit 
V i m a 1 a (' stainless’), a common epithet of rivers. 

K o in men as os.—llounel and Lassen identify tyis 
with tho Kami a n A s a (bonorum rvpprum desfroviriv), a 
small river which joins tho Gauges above Ba x nr. Accord¬ 
ing to a Hindu legend, whoever touches the water of this 
river Joses all the merit of his good works, this being trans¬ 
ferred to the nympli of tho stream. 

K ak o u t h i s.—Manncrt erroneously takes this to bo the 
Gu m tl. Lassen identifies it with the Kakouttha of the 
Rndc^bist chronicles, and hence with the Bagmatti, tho 
Bhagavati of Sanskrit. 

A n d 6 ni a t i s.—Thought by Lassen to be connected with 
the Sanskrit Andliamati ( tcnebrico&n #), which ho would 
identify, therefore, with tho T Ain as A, (now the Tonga), 
the two names being identical in meaning; but, as the river 
came from the country of tho Madyandini (Sanskrit 
M a d h y a u d i n a, meridionaUs ),—that is, the people of 
the South, —Wilford’s coujccturo that the Andomatis is tho 
Damnmda, tho river which flows by Bardwun, is more 
likely to ho correct. Tho Sanskrit namo of the Daimmida 
is Dharmadaya, 

Am y s tl s.—The city Katadupa,*which this river passes, 
Wilford would identify with Katvra orOutwa, in Lower 
Bengal, which is situated on the western branch of the 
delta of tho Ganges at tho conflucnco of tho Adji. As the 
Sanskrit form of the name of Katva should be Katadvipa 
‘ {dvipa, an island’), M. do St.-Martin thinks this conjecture 
has much probability in its favour. Tho Amystis may 
therefore bo tho Adjf, or Ajavati as it is called in 
Sanskrit. 

0 x y m a g i s .—The Pazalai or Passalai, called in Sans¬ 
krit Pan ka la, inhabited the Dofib, and through this or 
thd region adjacent flowed the Ikshumati ('abounding 



narrowest of one hundred stadia, while in many 
places it spreads out into lakes, so that when the 
country happens to he flat and destitute of eleva¬ 
tions the opposite shores cannot be seen from 
each other. The Indus presents also, he says, 
similar characteristics. *The Hy dr act 6s, flow¬ 
ing from the dominions of the Kdmbistholi, 
falls into the A k e s i n 6 s after receiving the 
II y p h a s i s in its passage through the 
Astryhai, as well as the Sara^ges from 
the K c k i a n s, and the N e u d r o s from the 
A ft jfti'e n o i. The Ilydaspfis again, rising 
in the dominions of the O xydr ak ai, and bring¬ 
ing with it the S i n a r o s, received in the 
dominion of the A r i s p a i, falls itself into the 
A k c s i u 6 s, while the Akesines joins the 
Indus in the dominions of the M a 11 o i, but 
not until it has' received the waters of a great 


name, sinco the letters r and T in Greek could readily be 
confounded. Tho form of the name in Megasthcn&a may 
have been Oxymctis. 

Errenysis closely corresponds to Varanasi, the 
name of Cl an liras in Sanscrit,—so called from tho rivers 
V Arana and Asi, which join the Ganges in its neighbourhood. 
The M a t h a i, it has keen thought, may bo tlio pooplo of 
Magadha. SL-Miwtin would fix their position in tho time of 
Mogasthenes in tho country between tho lower part of the 
Gumti and the Ganges, adding that as tho Journal of 
Ifiwcn The Ang places their capital, Matipnra, at a little 
distance to tho east of the upper Ganges near CaiigA- 
dvara, now HardwAr, they must havo extended their 
name and dominion by tho traveller’s time far beyond 
their original bounds. "The Prinas, which Arrian has 
omitted, St.-Martin would identify with tho Tamasa, which 
is otherwise called the ParnfisA, and belongs to tho same 
part of the country as the Karans, in connexion with which 
Pliny mentions the prinas. 
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tributary, the T o u t a p o s. Augmented by 
all these confluents the A k e s i u u s succeeds 
in imposing its name on the combined waters, 
and still retains it till it unites with the Indus. 
The K 6 p h e n, too, falls into the Indus, rising 
in P c u k c t l a i t i s, and bringing with it the M a- 
1 a n t o s, and <Jie S o a s t o s, and the 6 a r r o i a. 
Higher up than these, the P a r c n o s and S a- 
p a r u o s, at no great distance from each other, 
empty thenjsclvcs into the Indus, as docs also 
the S o a n o s, which comes without a tributary 
from the hill-country of the A b i s s a ru s.§ 


§ Trib utaries of the Indus :—Arrian baa hero named 
only 13 tributaries of tho Indus (in Sanskrit Siudliu, iu tko 
I'eriplus of the Krythrown Sea Sinthos), but in bis Ana¬ 
basis (v. 0) ho states that tho number was 15, which is also 
the number given by Strabo. Pliny reckons them at 19. 

11 y d r a 6 t d b.—O ther forms aro llhouadis and Hy- 
arotis. It is now called tlio Rflvi, tho name being a 
contraction of the Sanskrit Airuvati, which means 
‘abounding in water/ or ‘tho daughter of Airuvat/the 
elephant of Indra, who is said to have generated tho river by 
striking his tusk against tho rock wheuee it issues. Ills 
namo has reference to his f ocean* origin. The namoof tho 
Kambistholai does not occur elsewhere. Schwanbcok 
(p. 33) conjectures that it may represent the Sanskrit 
Kapisthala, c apo-land/ tho letter m being ins^cted, aa 
in ‘ Pali rnbot lira.* Ho rejects Wilson’s suggestion that 
the people rffay bo identical with tlw Kambujoo. Arrian 
errs in making the Ifyphasis a tributary o$ tho llydradtp, 
for it falls into theAkoainds below its junction with 
that river. Sco on this point St.-Martin, ffitude, p. 396. 

H y p h a s i s (other forms aro Bibasis, Hypasis, and Hy- 
panis).—In Sanskrit tho Vip&sa, and now tho By as a or 
Bias. It lost its namo on being joined by tho Satadru, 
1 tho hundred-channelled/ tho Zaradros of Ptolemy, now 
the S a 11 o j. The-As trob a i aro not mentioned by any 
writer except Arrian. 

Sa.rangos,—According to Schwanhock, tins word 
represents the Sanskrit Saranga* ‘six-limbed.* It is 
not known what rivor it designated. TI 19 Kckians, through 
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According to M e g a s t h e n 6 s most of these 
rivers are navigable. Wc ought not, therefore, to 

whose country it flowed, wore called in Sanskrit, according 
to Lassen, Sokaya. % 

Noudrosis notkuow 1 .!. TheAttakenoi are like¬ 
wise unknown, unless their name f is another form of 
^ AssalcenoL «, 

H y d a s p e s.—JVdaspcs is the form in Ptolemy, which 
makes a nearer approach to its Sanskrit Aaiuc—the Vitasta. 
It is now thc Bohnt or J h el am; called also by the 
inhabitants Ou its banks tko B e d u s t a, ( widely spread.* 
It is the "fabulosns Hydaspcs” of Horace, and the “ Modus 
(i.e. Eastern) l^as^es” of Virgil. It formed the western 
boundary*of the dominions of Poros. 9 

A k c s i n 6 s.—Now the C h e n & b : its Sanskrit name 
A^ikni (‘dark-coloured*) is met with in the hymns of the 
Veda.^it was called afterwards Cliandrabhuga (portio 
lunco). This would be represented in Greek by San- 
drophagoa,—a word in sound so like Androphagas or 
Ale-vandroplmgos (‘ devourer of Alexander*) that tho fol¬ 
lowers of the groat conqueror changed the name to avoid 
the evil oraon,— tho more so, perhaps, on account of tho 
disaster which befell tho Make (Ionian fleet at the turbulent 
junction of the river with tho Hydaspes. Ptolemy gives its 
namo as Sandabaga (Sand ah ad a by an error on the part of 
copyists), which is -an exact transcription of the rrakyit 
Chandabaga , of which word tho Cantdbra of Pliny is a 
greatly altered form. Tho Malli, in whoso country this 
river joins tho Indus, aro tho Malava of Sanskrit, whoso 
name is proscribed in tho MnU6,n of tho present day. 

Ton tap os.—Probably tho lower part of tho ^atadni 
or Satloj. 

K 6 p h e n.—Another form of the name, used by Stra¬ 
bo, Plin$, &c. # is K o p b c s, -etis. It is now tho K il b u 1 
river. The three rivers hero named as its tributaries pro¬ 
bably correspond to ffre Suvfistu, Gauri, and Kam- 
pana mentioned in tho (5th book of tho Mahdbhdraf^. 
The Soastos is no doubt the Suvastu, and the Garcea tho 
Gauri. Curtius and Strabo call the Suastus tho Cho- 
aspes. According to Manncrt the Suastus and the 
Garina or Gurams were idontical. Lassen, however ( Ind . 
Alterthums, 2nd od. II. 673 ff.), would identify the 
Suastus with tho modem SuwadorSvAt, and tho Ga- 
rseus with its tributary tho P a n j k o r a; and this is the 
view adopted by Cunningham. The Malamantos some 
would identify with tho Choos (mentioned by Arrian, 
Anabasis iv. 25), which is probably represented by the 
K a m e h or Kh o *i a r, the largest of the tributaries of the 
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distrust what we are told regarding the Indus 
and the Ganges, that they are beyond com¬ 
parison greater than the X s t e r and the N i 1 c. 
Ir» the ease of the N U c we know that 
it does not receive any tributary, but that, 
on the contrary, in its pilssage jlirongli Egypt 
its waters are dXawn off to fill the canals. As 
for the I s t c r, it is but an insignificant stream 
at its sources, and though it no doubt receives 
many confidents, still these arc neither equal 
in number to the confluents of the Indus and 

----- jmr. __ 

Kabul; others, however, with the Paiykora, while Cun- 
uingluim takes it to be the Bara, a tributary which 
joins the Kabul from the south. With regard to the namo 
K o p h o a this author remarks:—“The name of K o p h e a 
is as old as the lime of tho Vklrt.s, in wliicli tlio K u b h 4 
rivrr is mentioned [Roth first pointed this out;—e.onf. 
Lassen, at sujj.] as an affluent of the Indus; and, as it is 
not an Aryan word, 1 infer that the namo must have been 
applied to tho Kabul river before tho Aryan occupation, 
or at least as early ns n.v. 2500. In the classical u l iters no 
find tho C It oos, Koplio s, and C h o a spe « rivers to 
the west of tho Indus; and at tho present day wo have the 
K u u u r, the K u r a m, and tin* (* o m a 1 rivers to the west, 
and tho Kuuiha r river to the cast of tho Indus,—all 
of which are derived from the Skytbism ka, ‘water.’ It 
is tho guttural fnrm of the Assyrian /■». in ‘ h]nnhro.tes* 
and 1 Eulmns/ and of flu* Turk! sit and Tibetan e/m, all 
of which m cap 4 water’ or ‘river.’ Ptolemy the Gougra- 
pher mentions a city called Kaburu, Situated on tho banks 
of the Kophcn, and a peoplo called JK a b of it jo. 

P a r o n o s.—Probably tho modem li u r i n d u. 

S a p a r n o a.—Probably the A b b a a i n. 

8 o an us represents tho Sanskrit Suvana, ‘the sun/ 
or ‘fire’—now the Svan. Tho Abissarmans, from whose 
country it comes, may be the A b i a a r a of Sanskrit: 
Lassen, Inch AIL 11. 163. A king called Abisar6 & 
is mentioned by Arrian in his Anabasis (iv. 7). It may 
be bore remarkod that tho names of. the Indian 'kings, as 
given by the Greek writers, were in general tho names 
slightly modified of tho people over whom they ruled. 
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Ganges, nor are they navigable like them, 
if we except a very few,—as, for instance, the 
I n n, and Save which I have myself seen. The 
Inn joins the Istcr where the Noricarvs 
march with the 11 h se°t i a n s, and the Save in 
the dominions of the Pannoninns, at a place 
which is called T a u r u n li m.|| eSome one may 
perhaps kpow other navigable tributaries of the 
Danube, but the number certainly cannot be great. 

V. Now if anyone wishes to stf^te a reason 
to account for the number and magnitude of the 
IndiaiPrivers let him state it. As for myself I 
have written on this point, as on others, from 
hearsay; for M e g a s t li e n e s has given the 
names even of other rivers which bevond both 
the Ganges and the Indus ponr tlieir waters 
into the .Eastern Ocean and the outer basin of 
the Southern Ocean, so that he asserts that 
there arc eight-and-fifty Indian rivers which arc 
ail of them navigable. But even Mcgasthenes, 
so far as appears, did not ttavcl over mucli of 
India,,though no doubt he saw more of it than 
those who came with Alexander the son of Philip, 
for, as ho tells ns, he resided at" tlic court o< 
Sandrakottos, the greatest ting in India, 
and also at the court of P o r o s, who was 
still greater than he. Tins same Megastlienes 
then informs us that the Indians neither 
invade other men, nor do other men invade the 


Taurv num.—The modem Semli n. 



Indians: for 8 e s o s t r i s the Egyptian, after 
having overrun the greater part of Asia, and 
advanced with his army as fur as Europe, re¬ 
turned home; and Idanthyrsos the Skythiau 
issuing from Skythia, subtlued many nations of 
Asia, and carriedliis victorious arms even to the „ 
borders of Egy^t j and S e m i r a*m i s, again, the 
Assyrian queen, took in hand au expedition 
against India, but died before she could execute 
her design :^and thus Alexander was the only 
conqueror who actually invaded the country. 
And regarding Dionysos many traditions are 
current to the effect that he also made an ex¬ 
pedition into India, and subjugated the Indians 
beforethedaysof Alexander. But of II e vak 16 s 
tradition does not say much. Of the expedition, 
however, which Bakkhos led, the city of Njsa 
Is no mean monument, while Mount M & r o s is 
yet another, and the ivy which grows thereon, 
and the practice observed by the Indians them¬ 
selves of marching to battle with drums and 
cymbals, and of wearing a spotted dress guch as 
was worn by the Bacchanals of Dionysos. On 
the other hand, there are but fevj memorials of 
Herakles, and it may be doubted whether even 
these are genuine: for the assertion that Herakles 
was not able to take the rock A o r n o s, which 
Alexander seized by force of arms, seems to me 
alia Makedonian. vaunt, quite of a piece with 
their, calling Parapamisos—Kaukas o s, 
though it had no connexion at aty with K au.ka- 



s o s. In the same spirit, wlieu they noticed a cave 
in the dominions of the Parapamisadai, 
they asserted that it was the cave of Prome¬ 
theus the Titan, in which he had been sus¬ 
pended for stealing the fire.f So also when they 
came among the Sibpi, an Indian tribe, and 
noticed that thet wore skins, th^y declared that 
the Sibai were descended from those who be- 
longed to the expedition of Herakles and had been 
left behind : for, besides being dressed in skins, 
the Sibai carry a cudgel, and brand <fn the hacks 
oY their oxen the representation of a club, 
wherein the Makcdonians recognized a memorial 
of the club of Herakles. But if any one believes 
all this, then this must be another Herakles;— 
not the Theban, hut cither the Tyrian or the Egyp¬ 
tian, or oven some great king who belonged to 
the upper country which lies not far from India. 

VI. Let this be said hy way of a digression to 
discredit the accounts which some writers have 
given of the Indians beyond the Ilyp has is, 
for those 'writers who were in Alexander’s ex¬ 
pedition arc not altogether unworthy of our faith 
when they describe India as far as the Hyphasis. 
Beyond that limit we have no real knowledge 
of the country: since this is the sort of account 
which Megasthcnes gives us of an Indian river:— 
Its name is the Silas; it flows from a fountain. 


T TboCavo of Pro ro o the ns.—Probably one*of the 
vast raves in the neighbourhood of B n. m i a n. 
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called after the river, through the dominions of 
the S i 1 as a n s, who again arc called after the 
river and the fountain; the water of the river 
manifests this singular property—that there is 
nothing which it can buoy'up, nor anything which 
can swim or float* in it, but everything sinks down 
to the bottom,^ so that there is? nothing in the* 
world so thin and unsubstantial as this water.* 
But to proceed. Rain falls in India 'during the 
summer, especially on the mountains P a r a pa¬ 
in i s o s and Emodos and the range of I m a o s, 
and the rivers which issue from these av laige 
and muddy, llain during the same season falls 
also ou the plains of India, so that much of the 
country is submerged: and indeed the army of 
Alexauder was obliged nt the time of midsum¬ 
mer to retreat in haste from the Akesinos, 
because its waters overflowed the adjacent plaius. 
So we may by analogy infer from these facts 
that as the Nile is subject to similar innnda- 
tions, it is probable that rain falls during the 
summer on the mountains of Ethiopia, and 
that the Nile swollen with these rains overflows 
its banks and inundates Egypt. We find, at any 
rate, that this river, like those we have men¬ 
tioned, flows at the same season of the year 
with a muddy current, which could not be 
the case if it flowed from melting snows, nor 
yet if its waters were driven back from its 


* Sop note, p. 65. 
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mouth by the force of the Etesian winds 
which blow throughout the hot season,f and 
that it should flow from melting snow is all the 
more unlikely as snow cannot fall upon tlje 
Ethiopian mountains, 6n account of the burning 
heat; but that ruin should fall' on them, as on 
the Indian mountains, is notbeyqnd probability, 
since India in other respects besides is not 
unlike Ethiopia. Thus the Indian rivers, like 
the Nile in Ethiopia and Egypt, breed croco¬ 
diles, while some of them have fish and mon¬ 
strous ^Vestures such as arc found in the Nile, 
with the exception only of the liippopotamns, 
though Onesikritos asserts that they breed 
this animal also. With regard to the inhabit¬ 
ants, there is no great difference in type of 
figure between the Indians and the Ethiopians, 
though the Indians, no doubt, who live in the 
south-west bear a somewhat closer resemblance 
to the Ethiopians, being of black complexion 
and black-haircd, though they arc not so 
snub-nosed nor have the hair so curly; while 
the Indians who live further to the north arc in 
person liker tlje Egyptians. 

VII. The Indian tribes, Megasthenfis tells 
us, number in all 118. [And I so far agree 
with him as to allow that they must be indeed 
numerous, but when he gives such a precise 
estimate I am at a - loss to conjecture how he 


f Cf. % Herodotus, II. 20-27. 
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arrived at it, for the greater part of India he 
did uot visit, nor is mutual intercourse main¬ 
tained between all the tribes.] lie tells us further 
ttyat the Indians were in old times nomadic, like 
those Skythians who did* not till the soil, lmt 
roamed ab,out in their yagons, as the seasons, 
varied, from qne part of Skylhia to another, 
neither dwelling in towns nor worshipping in 
temples ; and that the Indians likewise had nei¬ 
ther towns nor temples of the gods, but were so 
barbarous tfiat they wore the skins of such wild 
animals as they could kill, and subsisted ‘•on tAe 
hark of trees; that these trees were called in 
Indian speech iula, and that there grew on them, 
as there grows at the tops of the palm-trees, a 
fruit resembling balls of wool thatthey subsisted 
also on such wild animals as they could catch, 
eating the flesh raw,—before, at least, the com¬ 
ing of Dionysos into India. Dionysos, how¬ 
ever, when he came and had conquered the people, 
founded cities and gave laws to these cities, and 
introduced the use of wine among the Indians, as 
he had done among the Greeks, and taught them 
to sow the land, himself supplying ^eeds for the 
purpose,—either because Triptolcmos, when 
he was sent by D 6 m e t e r to - sow all the earth, 
did not reach these parts, or this must have been 
some Dionysos who came to India before Trip- 
tolemos, and gave the people the seeds of 


X Tala.—The fan-palm, the Bopasstis jlabelliformi* of 
botany. » 
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cultivated plants. It is also said that Dionysos 
first yoked oxen to the plough, and made many 
of the Indians hushaudmen instead of nomads, 
and furnished them with the implements of agrr. 
culture; and that the Indians worship the other 
• gods, and Dionysos hftnsclf in particular, with 
cymbals and drums, because he so f taught them; 
and that he also taught them the Satyric dance, 
or, as the Greeks call it, the Kordux ; and that he 
instructed the Indians to let their hair grow long 
ii^ honour of the god, aud to wear the turban; 
and that he taught them, to anoint themselves 
with unguents, so that even up to the time of 
Alexander the Indians were marshalled for 
battle to the sound of cymbals and drums. 

VIII. But when he was leaving India, after 
having established the new order of things, he 
appointed, it is said, Spatembas, one of his 
companions and the most conversant with Bakkhic 
matters, to be the king of the country. When 
Spatembas died his son B o udy as succeeded 
to the sovereignty; the father reigning over the 
Indians fifty-two years, and the son twenty ; the 
son of the latttfr, whose name was Kradeuaa, 
duly inherited the kingdom, and thereafter the 
succession was generally hereditary, but that 
when a failure of heirs occurred in the royal house 
the Indians elected their sovereigns on the prin¬ 
ciple of mprit; H 6 r a kies, however, who is cur¬ 
rently reported to have come as a stranger into 
the country, is styd to have been in reality a native 
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of India. This Ilorakles is held in especial ho¬ 
nour by the Sourascnoi, an Indian tribe who 
possess two large cities, M c t h o r aand C1 c i s o- 
b o r a, and through whose eouutry flows a naviga¬ 
ble river called the lob ares. But the dress 
which this Herakles wore,* Mega^thcties tells us,-, 
resembled that If the Theban II6 r a k 1 c s, as 
the Indians themselves admit. It is further said 
that he had a very numerous progeny of male 
children borp to him in India (for, like his The¬ 
ban namesake, he married many wives), but thf^, 
lie hacl only one daughter. The name of this 
child was 1’ a n d a i a, and the land in which she 
was born, and with the sovereignty of which 
Ilorakles entrusted her, was called after her name, 
Pan da i a, and she received from the hands 
of her father 500 elephants, a force of cavalry 
4000 strong, and another of infantry consisting 
of about 130,000 men. Some Indian writers say 
further of Herakles that when lie was going over 
the world and ridding land and sea of whatever 
evil monsters infested them, he found in tVe sea 
an ornament for women, which even to this day 
the Indian traders who bring us *their wares 
eagerly buy up and carry away to foreign markets, 
while it is even more eagerly bought up by 
the wealthy Romans of to-day, as it was wont to 
be by the wealthy Greeks long ago. This article 
is the sea-pearl, called in the Indian tongue 
margarita. But Ileraklcfe, it is said, appreciating 
its beauty as a wearing ornamenk, caused it to 
■/. 



be brought from all the sea into India, that he 
might adorn with it the person of his daughter. 

Megasthenes informs us that the oyster which 
yields this pearl is tlicre fished for with nets, 
and that in these same parts tjie oysters live in 
• the sea in shoal^like bfce-swarms: for oysters, like 
bees, have a king or a queen, dad if any one is 
lucky enough to catch the king he readily en¬ 
closes in the net all the rest of the Bhoal, but if 
the king makes his escape there is nq chance that 
t^ie others can he caught. The fishermen allow 
the fleshy parts of such as they catch to rot 
away, and keep the bone, which forms the orna¬ 
ment : for the pearl in India is worth thrice its 
weight in refined gold, gold being a product of 
the Indian mines. 

IX. Now in that part of the country where 
the daughter of Ilerakles reigned as queen, it is 
said that the women when seven years old are of 
marriageable age, and that the men live at most 
forty years, and that on this subject there is 
a tradition current among the Indians to the 
clfect that Horakles, whose daughter was born 
to him late*in life, when he saw that his end 
was near, and he knew no man his equal in 
rank to whom he could give her in marriage, 
had incestuous intercourse with the girl when 
she was seven years of age, in order that 
a race of kings sprung from their common 
blood might be left tb rule over India; that 
Ilerakles therefore made her of suitable age for 



marriage, and that in consequence the whole 
nation over which Pandaia rcigncil obtained 
this same privilege from her father. Now to me 
it^ccms that, even if Ilerakles conld have done 
a thing so marvellous, he tould also have made 
himself longer-livfid, in orrjcr to have intercourse 
with his daughter when she was*of mature age. 
But in fact, if the age at which the women 
there are marriageable is correctly stated, this is 
quite consistent, it seems to me, with what is 
said of the riten’s age,—that those who live long¬ 
est die at forty; for men who come s* much 
sooner to old age, and with old age to death, must 
of course flower into full manhood as much earlier 
as their life ends earlier. It follows hence llmt 
men of thirty would there be in their green old 
age, and young men would at twenty he past 
puberty, while the stage of of full puberty would 
be reached about fifteen. And, quite compatibly 
with this, the women might be marriageable at 
the age of seven. And why not, when Megasthencs 
declares that the very fruits of the country ripen 
faster than fruits elsewhere, and decay faster ? 

From thS time of Dionysos to Sandra- 
kottosthe Indians counted 153*kings and a 
period of 6042 years, hut among these a republic 
was thrice established * * * * and another 

to 300 years, and another to 120 years.§ The 

§ It is not known from what sources Mogasthenes derived 
these.figures, which are extremely modest wlion compared 
with those of Indian chronology, where, as in geology, 
years are hardly reckoned but in myriad^ For a uotiee of 
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Indians also tell us that Dionysos was earlier 
than HSrakles by fifteen generations, and 
that except him no one made a hostile invasion 
of India,—not even K y r o s the son of Kambyscs, 
although he undertook an expedition against the 
^ky thian s, and otherwise snowed himself the 
most enterprising monarch in all Asia; but that 
Alexander indeed came and overthrew in 
war all whom he attacked, and would even have 
conquered the whole world had his army been 
willing to follow him. On the other hand, a 
sense of justice, they say, prevented any Indian 
king from attempting conquest beyond the limits 
of India. 

X. It is further said that the Indians do not 
rear monuments to the dead, but consider the 
virtues which men have displayed in life, and 
the songs in which their praises are celebrated, 
sufficient to preserve their memory after death. 
But of their cities it is said that the number is 
so great that it cannot be stated with precision, 
but that such cities as are situated on the banks 
of rivers or on the sea-coast are built of wood, for 
were they built of briek they would riot last long 
—so destructive arc the rains, and also the rivers 
when they overflow their banks and inundate the 
plains ; those cities, however, which stand on com¬ 
manding situations and lofty eminences are built 
of brick and mud. The greatest city in India is 

tho MagfuThn dynasties see Elphinstone’s History of 
fitdta, bk. III. cap. iii. 




that which is called Palimbothra, in the 
dominions of the P r a s i an s,|| where the streams 
of the E r a nno bo as and the Ganges unite,— 
the Gauges being the greatest of all rivers, and 
the Erannoboas being pwhaps the third largest 
of Indian rivers* though greater than the great¬ 
est rivers elsewhere: but it is smaller tlirtfT tlm 
Ganges where it falls into it. M e g a s t h e n 6 s 
says further of this city that the inhabited part of 
it stretched on either side to an extreme length 
of eighty tAadia, and that its hrcadtli was fifteen 
stadia, and that a ditch encompassed it ^11 round, 
which was six plethra in breadth and thirty cubits 
in depth, and that the wall was crowned with 
five hundred and seventy towers and had four-and- 
sixty gates.^f The same writer tells us further this 


|| Tho Prasioi.—In tho notes which tlio reader will 
fiml at pp. 9 and 57, the accepted explanation of tho 
name Prasioi , hy which the Greeks designated tlio 
people of M agadlia, has been stated. General Cunningham 
explains it differently:—“Strabo aud Pliny,” lie says, 
•* agree with Arrian in calling tho people of 1’alibo¬ 
th iu by tlio name of Prasii. which modern writers have 
unanimously referred to tho Sanskrit 1? r a c h y a, or ‘ east¬ 
ern / But it rocuis to me that Prasii in only 4ko Greek 
form of Palfisaor Par as a, which is :m actual nnd 
well-knowfi nauio of M ag a d h a, of which Pstlibothra was 
tho capital. It obtained, this namo fre^n the Pafdsa, or 
liutea /random, winch still grows as luxuriantly in the 
province as in tho time of Hiwcn Ths&ng. Tho common 
form of tho name is P a r & 8, or when quickly pronounced 
P r & s, which I take to bo tlio true original of tho Greek 
Prasii. This derivation is supported by tlio spelling of 
the namo given by Curtins, who calls the pooplo rbarrasii, 
which is an aluiost exact transcript of the Indian name 
Par&siya. The Praxiakos of iElian is only the derivative 
from Palfeaka.” 

% The more usual and tlio more accurate form of the name 
is Falibuthra, a transcription of Paliputfo, tha spoken 
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remarkable fact about India, that all the Indians 
are free, and not one of them is a slave. The 

form of P&talipuim, the name of the ancient capital of 
Magadha, and a name still occasionally applied to tho 
city of PAtnA, which is its modern representative. Thr 
word, which means the son"of the trumpet-flower (Bigno- 
nia siwveolens), appears in several different forms. A pro- 
vjjiciaJ form, PtUaliputrikot is common in tlin popular 
biles /\ no form in the Panchutantm is Putaliputra, which 
Wilson (Introd. to the JJasa Kamara Gluif Ur a) considered 
to be tho true original name of tho city of which 1’Alali- 
putra was a mi to conniption,—sanctioned, however, by com¬ 
mon usage. In a Sanskrit treatise of geography of a 
somewhat recent (Lite, called tho Kshetra Samasa, f ile form 
of tho name is PAUbltalta, which is a near approach to 
Ihiliboinu Tho Ceylon chroniclers invariably wrote the 
liaii e as PJtiliputto, and in Hie inscription of Asoka at 
Girnilr it is writteu Pfitaliputfa. The earliest mime of the 
place, according to the Riliwbjam, was Kiuriambi, as having 
been founded hy Kusa, tho father of the famous sage Visva- 
mitra. It was also called, especially hy the poets, Pasli- 
pap lira or Kusumo.pitra, which lias the same meaning —* t he 
city of flowers? This city, though tho least ancient of all 
the greater capitals in Gangetie India, was destined to 
become the most famous of them all. The Vayu Purdwi 
attributes its foundation to Udaya (called also tJdayasva), 
who mounted tho throne of Magadha in the year 511) B.c., 
or 24 years after the Nirvana (Vishnu Purfina, p. 4G7, n. 15; 
Lassen, Ind. Alt II. p. 63). P&taliputra did not, however, 
according to the Cingalese chronicles, become tho residence 
of the kings of Magadha till tho reign of Kal/ls6ka, who 
ascended the throne 453 b. c. Under Chandragupta (tho 
Sandrakottos of the Greeks), .who founded tho Buddhistic 
dynasty of tho Mauriyas, the kingdom was extended from 
the months of tho Ganges to tho regions beyond the Indus, 
and became in fact the paramount power in India. Nor 
was PAtaliputra—to judge from the account of its size and 
splendour given hire by Arrian, and in Frag. XXV. by 
Strabo, who both copied it from Mcgastliencs—unworthy to 
be the capital of so great an empire. Its happy position at 
the confluence of the Sdn and Ganges, and opposite the 
junction of the Gandak with their united stream, naturally 
made it a groat centre of commerce, which would no doubt 
greatly increase its wealth and prosperity. AsAka, who 
was third in succession from Chandragupta, and who made 
Buddhism the state religion, in his inscription on the rock 
at Dh&uli in Katak, gives it the title of Metropolis of the 
Religion, i.e. of Buddhism. The wooden wall by which, as 
Me.gasfchcnAs tells us, % it was surrounded, was still standing 



Lakedaimonians and the Indians here so 
far agree. The Lakedaimonians, however, hold 

seven centuries later than Ilia time, for it was seen about 
{he beginning of the 5tli century after Christ by the Chi¬ 
nese traveller Fa-Hian, who* thus writes of Puiipntra, 
which ho calls l 5 a-lian-fu :—“Tho city was the capital of 
king A-you (Asokaf. The palaces of tlio king which are 
in the city •have walls of whiih the •jjxmes have 
Ieetcd by the genii. Tho carvings and the sculptures which 
ornament tho windows arc such as this ago could not make; 
they stiJl actually exist.” These ‘palaces oi' the king* are 
mentioned by Diedoros in his epitome of Mcgasthcnes, as 
will be seen by a refcrcuco to p. 3SJ. It wils in the 
interval which separates the journey of Fa-Hian from that 
of liis compatriot- Hi wen Th sting-that is, between tho year 
■100 and the year 032 after Christ—that the fall of Piltuli- 
putra was accomplished, for where the splei^id metro¬ 
polis had oneo stood Hiwcn TListing found nothing but 
ruins, and a village containing about two or three linndred 
houses. The cause of its downfall and decay is un¬ 
known. The ruins seen by tho Chinese traveller are 
no longer visible, but lie buried deep below the foun¬ 
dations of modern Futnu. An excavation quite recently 
made in that city for the construction of a public tank 
placed this fact beyond question ; for, when tho workmen 
had dug down to a depth of 12 or 15 feet below tho surface 
of the ground, some remains wero discovered of what must 
have been tlio wooden wall spoken of bv Megastlieuf-s. 
I have received from a friend who inspected tho excavation 
the following particulars of this interesting and remurkablo 
discovery:— “ During the cold season 1876, whilst digging 
a tank in Slioikli Mitliia Ghari, a part of Vntnd almost 
equally distant from the chtmk (market-place') and the 
railway station, tho excavators, at a depth of sorje 12 or15 
feet below the swampy surface, discovered the remains 
of a long brick wall running from N.W. to S.E. How far 
this wall extended beyond the limit# tliti excavation— 
probably more than a hundred yards—it is impossible to 
say. Not far from the wall, and almost parallel to it, was 
found it line of palisades; tho strong timber of which it was 
composed inclined slightly towards tlio wall. In one place 
thero appeared to bavo been some sort of outlet, for two 
wooden pillars rising to a height of some 8 or 9 feet above 
what had evidently been the ancient level of tho place, and 
between which no traeo of palisades could bo discovered, 
had all the appearance of door or gate posts. A number 
of wells and sinks wero also found, their mouths being in 
each ease indicated by heaps of fragments of broken mud 
vessels. From tho best-preserved tqfcciwcns of these, it 
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the II e 1 o t s as slaves, anil these Helots do servile 
labour; but the Indians do not even use aliens as 
slaves, and much less a countryman of their own. 
XI. But further : in India the whole pcopb 

‘‘1 that their, shape rtinst have differed'from that of 
those now in use. * One of the wells having been cleared 
out, it was found to yield capital drinking water, and 
among tlio rubbish taboo out of it were discovered several 
iron spoilr-hesnls, a fragment of a largo vessel, Ac.” Tlio 
fact thus established—that old Palibothra, and its wall with 
it, are deep underground--- takes away all probability from 
the supposition of Uavensliaw that the large Onounds near 
PfituA (iialled Pauch-Fuhari, or * fivo hills*), consisting of 
dttyris nW* bricks, may be the remains of towers or bas¬ 
tions of the ancient city. The identity of PAfuliputra with 
Ainu was a question not settled without Tnnrh previous 
controversy. D'Auvillc, as has been already stated, misled by 
the assertion of Pliny that the Jomanes (Jannul) Hows 
through the Falibothri into the Ganges, referred its site 
to the position of Allahabad, where these two rivers unite. 
Itcnnel, again, thought it. might he identical with Kanauj, 
though he afterwards abandoned this opinion; wliilo Wilford 
placed it on the left bank of the Ganges at some distance 
to the north of KAjmahal, and Francklin at BliAgnlpdr. 
r J’he main objection to the claims of PAtnA—its nut being 
situated at tnc continence of any river with the Ganges— 
was satisfactorily disposed of when in tlio eourso of research 
it was brought to light that tho SOn was not only iden¬ 
tical with tho Erranohuas, but that ip to tho year 1379, 
when it formed a new channel for itself, it had joined the 
Ganges tho neighbourhood of PAlnfi. I may concludo 
tin's notico by quoting from Strabo a description of a pro¬ 
cession sucli as Megasthenes (from whoso work Strabo 
vory probably drew his information) must have seen parad¬ 
ing the streets of Palibothra:—“In processions at their fes¬ 
tivals many (dephants are in tho train, adorned with gold 
and silver, numerous carriages drawn by four horses and 
by several pairs of oxen; then follows a body of attendants 
in full dress, (hearing) vessels of gold, largo basins and gob¬ 
lets an orguia in breadth, tables, chairs of state, drinking- 
cups, and Livers of Indian copper, most of wliieh wero set 
with precious stones, as emoralds, beryls, and Indian car- 
bum*] os ; garments embroidered and interwoven with gold ; 
wild beasts, as buffaloes, panthers, tamo lions; and a mul¬ 
titude of birds of variegated plumage and of fino song”— 
Bohffb Transl. of Strabo, III. p. 117- 



are divided into about seven castes. Among 
these are the Sophists, who arc not so numerous 
as the -others, but hold the supreme place of 
dignity and honour,—for thy y are under no necessity 
of doing any bodijy labour at all, or of contribut¬ 
ing from die produce oi* their ^labour ar.yirTiRg* 
to the common stock, nor indeed is any duty 
absolutely binding on them except tt> perform 
the sacrifices offered to the gods on behalf of the 
state. If npy one, again, has a private sacrifice to 
offer, one of these sophists shows him tli^ proper 
mode, as if he could not otherwise make au ac¬ 
ceptable offering to the gods. To this class the 
knowledge of divination among the Indians is 
exclusively restricted, and none but a sophist is 
allowed to practise that art. They predict about 
such matters as the seasons of the year, and any 
calamity which may befall the state; but the 
private fortunes of individuals they do not care to 
predict,—cither because divination does not con¬ 
cern itself with trifling matters, or because to 
take any trouble about such is deemed unbecom¬ 
ing. I3uf, if any one fails thrice to predict truly, 
he incurs, it is said, no further pcmllty than being 
obliged to be silent for the future, and there is no 
power on earth able to compel that man to speak 
who has once been condemned to silence. These 
sages go naked, living during winter in the open 
air to enjoy the sunshine, and during summer, 
when the heat is too powerful, in meadows and 
low grounds under large trees, thi shadow where- 
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of Ncarclios says extends to five plethra in circuit, 
adding that even ten thousand men* could be 
covered by the shadow of a single tree. They 
live upon the fruits wjiich each season products, 
and on the hark of trees,—the, bark being no leas 
•.Vft'tv'.* and nutritious than the fruit of the date- 
palm. <» 

After Piiese, the second caste consists of the 
tillers of the soil, who form the most 
numerous class of the population. They arc nei¬ 
ther furnished with arms, nor have any military 
duties to perform, but they cultivate the soil and 
pay tribute to tile kings mid thu independent 
cities, lu times of civil war the soldiers are 
not allowed to molest the husbandmen or ravage 
their lands: lienee, while the former are fighting 
and killing each'other as they can, the latter may 
be seen close at hand traniptilly pursuing their 
work,—perhaps ploughing, or gathering in their 
crops, pruning the trees, or reaping the harvest. 

The third caste among the Indians consists 
of the ‘her d s m e n, both shepherds and neat¬ 
herds; and these neither live in cities nor in 

* Cf. tlii.'de.ie.riptinn of tin* tahie tree quoted from One- 
■dkritos, Strabo XV. i. 21. CF. also Milton’** description of 
it in Paradis*- bk. ix., 11. I UH) id. .-— 

•‘Then? soon they chose 
The? fig-tree, not that kind For fruit renowned, 

Hut such an at this day to Indians known 
Jrj Main bar or Demin spreads her arms 
lir.uirhing so broad and long that in Hie ground 
Thu bended 1 wigs take root, and daughters grow 
About tin* mol her fcive, a. pillared shade 
High overarched; and echoing walks between.’* 
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'villages, but they are nomadic ami live on the 
hills. They too are subject to tribute, and this 
they pay in cattle. They scour the country in 
pursuit of fowl and wild beasts. 

XII. The fourth caste’consists of h a u d i- 
eraftmep and* retail-dealers. TJjoi 
have to perform^ gratuitously certain public ser¬ 
vices, and to pay tribute from the products of 
their labour. An exception, however, is made 
in favour of those who fabricate the weapons of 
war,—and not oulv so, but thev even draw 
pay from the state. In this class are Ihcliuleil 
shipbuilders, and the sailors employed in the 
navigation of the rivers. 

The fifth caste among the. Indians consists 
of the warriors, who avc second in point 
of numbers to the husbandmen, but lead a 
life of supreme freedom and enjoyment. They 
have only military duties to perform. Others 
make their arms, and others supply them with 
horses, and they have others to attend on them 
in the camp, who take care of their horses, clean 
their arms, drive their elephants, prepare their 
chariots, and act as their charioteer^. As long as 
they are required to fight they fight, and when 
peace returns they abandon themselves to enjoy¬ 
ment,—the pay which they receive from the state 
being so liberal that they can with ease main¬ 
tain themselves and others besides. 

•The sixth class consists of those called s u- 
perinteiidents. They spy,out what goes 
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on in country and town, and report everything 
to the king where the people have a king, and 
to die magistrates where the people are self- 
governed,t and it is against use and wont fyr 
these to give in n false report;—hut indeed no 
is accused of lyijng. ' t 

The seventh caste consists of tjhe council¬ 
lors o f,. s t a t e, who advise the king, or the 
magistrates of self-governed cities, in the man¬ 
agement of public affairs. In point of numbers 
this is a small class, but it is distinguished by 
superior 4 wisdom and justice, and lienee enjoys 
the prerogative of choosing governors, chiefs of 
provinces, deputy-governors, superintendents of 
the treasury, generals of the army, admirals of 
the navy, controllers, and commissioners who 
superintend agrioulturc. 

The custom of the country prohibits inter¬ 
marriage between the castes:—for instance, the 
husbandman cannot take a wife from the artiznn 
caste, nor the artiznn a wife from the husband¬ 
man cafltc. Custom also prohibits any one from 
exercising two trades, or from changing from one 
caste to another. One cannot, for instance, 
become a hushandman if he is a herdsman, or 

t " There have always been extensive tracts without any 
common head, some under petty chiefs, and some formed 
of independent villages : in troubled times, also towns 
have often Fur a long period, carried on their own govern¬ 
ment. .ATI these would bu called republics by the Greeks, 
who would naturally fancy their constitutions similar to 
what they had seen al home.”—ELpliinstone’g History of 
India, y. 24U. 
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become a herdsman if lie is an artizan. It is per¬ 
mitted that the sophist only be from any caste: 
for the life of the sophist is not an easy one, but 
the hardest of all. 

XIII. The Indians Mint all wild animals in 
the samc # way as’thc Greeks, except the elephant, 
which is hunted in a mode altogether 'peculiar, 
since these animals arc not like juiy others. 
The mode may be thus described:—The hunters 
having selected a level tract of arid ground dig a 
trench all round it, enclosing as much spaec as 
would suffice to encamp a large nr iffy. Tfiey 
make the treneh with a breadth of five fathoms 
and a depth of four. But the eaftli which they 
throw out in the process of digging they heap up 
in mounds on both edges of the trench, and use 
it as a wall. Then they make huts for them¬ 
selves by excavating the wall on the outer edge of 
the trench, and in these they leave loopholes, 
hotli to admit light, and to enable them to see 
when their prey approaches and enters the enclo¬ 
sure. They next station some three or four of 
their best-trained she-clephants within the trap, to 
which tli'ey leave only a single passage by means 
of a bridge thrown across the trench, the frame¬ 
work of which they cover over with earth 
and a great quantity of straw, to conceal the 
bridge as much as possible from the wild animals, 
which might else suspect treaehery. The hunters 
then go out of the way, retiring to the cells which 
they had made in the earthe^ wall. Now the 



wild elephants Jo not go near inhabited places 
in the day-time, but during the night-time they 
wander about everywhere, and feed in herds, 
following as leader the one who is biggest and* 
boldest, just as cows follow bulls. As soon, then, 
as4&«jl.approach the cncJosnre, and hcas the cry 
and catch scent of the females, tlicj^ rush at full 
speed in the direction of the fenced ground, and 
being arrested by the trench move round its edge 
until they fall in with the bridge, alopg which 
they force their way into the enclosure. The 
hunters meanwhile, perceiving the entrance of the 
wild elephants', hasten, some of them, to take 
away the bridge, while others, miming off to the 
nearest villages, announce that the elephants 
are within the trap. The villagers, on hearing 
the news, mount their most spirited and best- 
trained, elephants, uud as soon as mounted ride 
off to the trap; but, though they ride up to it, 
they do not immediately engage in a conflict 
with the wild elephants, but wait till these are 
sorely pinched by hunger and tamed by thirst; 
when they think their strength has been enough 
weakened, they ret up the bridge anew and ride into 
the enclosure, when a fierce assault is made by the 
tame elephants upon those that have been en¬ 
trapped, and then, as might be expected, the wild 
elephants, through loss of spirit and faintness from 
hunger, arc overpowered. On this the hunters, dis¬ 
mounting from their elephants, bind with fetters 
the feet of the w’Jd ones, now by this time quite 
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exhausted. Tlien they instigate the tame ones to 
heat them with repeated blows, until their suffer¬ 
ings wear them out and they fall to the ground, 
(flic hunters meanwhile, standing near them, slip 
nooses over their neckband mount them while 
yet lying,on the ground; and, to prevent them 
shaking off tjicii* riders, or doing mischief other¬ 
wise, make with a sharp knife an incision all round 
their neck, and fasten the noose round in the 
incision. By means of the wound thus made they 
keep their head and neck <piilc steady : for if 
(hey become restive and turn round, the wound is 
galled by the action of the rope. They shun, 
therefore, violent movements, and, knowing that 
they have been vanc|uishcd, suffer themselves to 
be led in fetters by the tame ones. 

XIV. lint such as are too young, or through 
the weakness of their constitution not worth keep¬ 
ing, their captors allow to escape to their old 
haunts ; while those which arc retained they lead 
to the villages, where at first they give them 
green stalks of corn and grass to eat. 'Jho crea¬ 
tures, however, having lost ail spirit, have no wish 
to cat; but the Indians, standing round them in 
a circle, soothe and cheer th,ein by chanting songs 
to the accompaniment of the music of drums and 
cymbals, for the elephant is of all brutes the 
most intelligent. Some of them, for instance, 
have taken up their riders when slain in battle 
and carried them away for burial; others have 
covered them, when lying on tUe ground, with a 



shield ; and others have borne the brunt of battle 
in their defence when fallen. There was one evon 
that died of remorse and despair because it had 
killed its rider in a fit of rage. I have inyseK 
actually seen an elephant playing on cymbals, 
ot her elephants wore dancing to Iv’s strains: 
a cymbal'had been attached to each, foreleg of the 
performer, syid a third to what is called liis trunk, 
and while he beat in turn the cymbal on his trunk 
he beat in proper time those on his two legs. 
The dancing elephants all the while kept danc¬ 
ing in a circle, and as they raised and curved 
their forelegs in turn they too moved in proper 
time, following'as the musician led. 

The elephant, like the bull and the horse, 
engenders in spring, when the females emit 
breath through the spiracles beside their tem¬ 
ples, which open at that season. The period of 
gestation is at shortest sixteen months, and 
never exceeds eighteen. The birth is single, as 
in the ease of the marc, and is snckled till.it 
reaches tys eighth year. The elephants that live 
longest attain an age of two hundred years, but 
many of them,, die prematurely of disease. If 
they die of sheer old age, however, the term of 
life is what has been stated. Diseases of their 
eyes arc cured by pouring cows’ milk into them, 
and other distempers by administering draughts 
of black wine; while their wounds are cured by 
the application of roasted pork. Such are the 
remedies used by t the Indians. 



It is sufficient for ine to have set forth these 
facts regarding the Indians, which, as the best 
known, both Nearehos and Megasthe- 
^10 a, two men of approved character, ’have re¬ 
corded. And since my design in drawing up the 
present narrative was not to describe the manners 
and customs of the Intfians, but to relate how 
Alexander conveyed his army | from India 
to Persia, let this be taken as a mere episode. 




